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Introduction 


ave sdil much to learn about Shakespeare the playwri^L 
re that it should be so, after three centuries of commentary 
formance, but explicable. For the Procrustean methods oi 
^ d theater deformed the plays, and put the art of them to 
rion; and scholars, with this much excuse, have been apt to 
% their Shakespeare from the theater altogether, to think 
i poet whose use of the stage was quite incidental, vidiose 
i had small relation to it, for whose lapses it was to blame. 

The Study and the Stage 

much is to be said for Garrick and his predecessors and 
ssors in the practice of reshaping Shakespeare’s work to the 
er of their time. The essence of it was living drama to diem, 
hey meant to keep it alive for their public. They wanted to 
i whatever would provoke question and so check that spon- 
ity of response upon which acted drama depends. Garrick 
the plays, with their lack of "art,” through iht spectacle df 
nporary culture; and the bare Elizabethan stage, if it met 
iind’s eye at all, doubdess as a barbarous makeriiifo. Shake* 
; wa$ for him a problem; he tackled it, from our pmnt of 
, misguidedly and with an overplus of endiusiasm. His was 
idve world; too near in time, moreover, as well as too 
I in taste to Shakei^ieare’s to treat it perspectivdy. T^ 
Qtic movement might have brought a mme conamlant out* 
But by then the sdiolars were off their own way; vriitle the 
’ began to ddnk ci its Shakespeare foom dte pdnt of vfow 
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of die picturesque, and, later, in terms of t^holsmry. Nineteeiah 
century dranu (kveloped along the lines dE realistic illosum, and 
the staging of Shakespeare was further subdued to this, with 
inevitably disastrous effect on the speaking of his verse; then was 
less perversion of text perhaps, but actus^y mcue wrenching of 
the construction of the plays for the convenience of tlw stage car- 
penter. The public appetite for this sort of thing having been 
gorged, producers then turned to newer— and older— contrivances, 
leaving “realism” (so called) to the modern comedy that had fath- 
ered it. Amid much vaporous theorizing— but let us humbly own 
how hard it is not to write nonsense about art, which seems ever 
pleading to be enjoyed and not written about at all — ^the surpris- 
ing discovery had been made that varieties of stagecraft and stage 
were not historical accidents but artistic obligati|)ns, that Greek 
drama bdonged in a Greek theater, that £lizabet]||an plays, there- 
fore, would, presumably, do best upon an Elizabethan stage, that 
there was nothing sacrosanct about scenery, footlights, drop- 
curtain or any of their belongings. This brings us to the present 
situation. 

There are few enough Greek theaters in which Greek trag^y 
can be played; few enough people want to see it, and they will 
applaud it encouragingly however it is done. Some acknowledg- 
ment is due to the altruism of the doersi Shakespeare is another 
matter. The English theater, doubtful of its destiny, of necesnty 
vend, caning its doors to all comers, seems yet, as by some in- 
stina, to seek renewd of strength in him. An actor, unless succen 
has made him cynical, or his ulent be merely trivial, may take 
some pride in the hdl mark of Shakespearean achievement. So 
may a manager if he thinks he can afford it. The public (or their 
spokesmen) seem to omsider Shakespeare and his genius a sort 
of nationd pro{wrty, which, truly, they do nothing to conserve, 
but in which they have mord rights not lighdy to be flouted. The 
production of the plays is thus still apt to be marked by a timid 
respect for “the usud thing”; their acting is crippled by pseudo- 
traditions, which are inert because they are not Shakespearean at 
all. They are the accumulation of two centuries of progressive mis- 
conception and distortion of his playwright’s art. On the other 
band, England has been spared pr^ucdon oi Shakespeare accord- 
ing to this or that even more irrdevant theory of presenutionalism. 
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s}rmboli«x4 constructivism or what not. There is the breach in the 
wall “realism,” but we have not yet made up our minds to pass 
through, taking mir Shakespeare with us. 

Incidentally, we owe the beginning of the breach to Mr. Wil- 
liam Pod, who, with fanatical courage, when “realism” was at the 
tottering height of its triumph in the later revivals of Sir Henry 
Irving, and the yet more richly upholstered revdations of Sir 
Herbert Tree, thrust the Elizabethan stage in all its apparent 
eccentricity upon our unwilling nmice.^ Mr. Poel shook com- 
placency. He could not expect to do much more; h>r he was a 
logical reformer. He showed us the Elizabethan stage, with An- 
tony and Cleopatra, Troilus and Cressida, in their ruffs and far- 
thingales a* for Shakespeare’s audiences they lived. QJED. There, 
however, as far as the popular theater was concerned, the matter 
seemed to rest for twenty years or so. But it was just such a dem- 
onstration that was needed; anything less drastic and provocative 
might have been passed over with mild approval. 

To get the balance true, let tis admit that while Shakespeare 
was an Elizabethan playwright he was — and now is to us — ^pre- 
dominandy stunething much more. Therefore we had better not 
too unquestioningly thrust him back within the confines hb 
genius has escaped, nor presume him to have felt the pettier cir- 
cumstances of his theater sacrosanct. Nor can we turn Elizabeth- 
ans as we watch the plays; and every mental effort to do so will 
subtract from our enjoyment of them. This is the case against the 
circumstantial reproduction of Shakespeare’s staging. But Mr. 
Poet’s achievement remains; he cleared for us from Shakespeare’s 
stagecraft the scenic ruH>ish by which it had been so long encum- 
bered and disguised. And we could now, if we would, make a 
promising fresh start. Fm the scholars, on their side, have lately — 
the scholarly among them— cut clear of the transcendental fog 
(scenic illusion another sort) in which their nineteendi century 
peers loved to lose themselves, and they too are beginning again 
at the beginning. A text acquires virtue now by its claim to be a 
prompt boc^, and the most comprehensive work of our time upon 
the Elizabethan ^ge is an elaborate smtii^-out of plays, com- 

* But it thookl not be forgotten that Sir Ifabett Tree, haii}>7 in die ordtodoxy 
of puUic favor, welcomed die heredc Mr. Poel nNHe dian once to a share in hit 
Shdee^eaie Pesdeab. 
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panics and theaters. On Dr. Pollard's treatment o£ the texts and 
on the foundations o£ fact laid by Sir Edmund Oiambo's a new 
schobrship is rising, aiming first to see Shakespeare in the theater 
for which he wrote. It is a scholarship, therefor^ by which the 
theater of today can profit, to which, by its acting of Shake^ieare, 
it could contribute, one would hope. Nor should the Kholars dis- 
dain the help; for criticism cannot live upon criddsm, it needs 
refreshment from the living art. Besides, what is all the criticism 
and scholarship finally for if not to keep Shakespeare alive? And 
he must always be most alive— even if roughly and rudely alive — 
in the theater. Let the scholars force a way in ther& if need be. Its 
fervid atmosphere will do them good; the benefit jvill be mutual. 

These ^efaces are an attempt to profit by this nkw scholarship 
and to contribute to it some research into Shakespes^e’s stagecraft, 
by examining the plays, one after another, in the light of the inter- 
pretation he designed for them, so far as this can be deduced; to 
discover, if possible, the production he would have desired for 
them, all merely incidental circumstances apart. They might profit 
more written a generation hence, for the ground they build upon 
is still far from clear. And this Introduction is by no means a 
conspectus of the subject; that can only come as a sequel. There 
has been, in this branch of Shakespearean study, too much gen- 
eralization and far too little analysis of material.* 

Shakespeare’s Stagecraft 

Shakespeake's own career was not a long one. The whole history 
of the theater he wrote for does not cover a century. Between 
Marlowe and Massinger, from the first blaze to the glowing of 
the embers, it is but fifty years. Yet even while Shake^jeare was 
at work, the stage to which he fitted his plays underwent constant 
and perhaps radical change. From Burbage’s first theater to the 
Glob(% then to Blackfriars, not to mention excursions to Court and 
into die great halls—change of audiences and their behavior, of 
their taste, development of the art of acting, change of the stage 
itself and its resources were all involved in the progress, and are 
all, we may be sure, reflected to some degree in the plays them- 


* I do not deal in aeaeial therefore with cemin resed queedons, each at act* 
(fiviiiaa, ndddi tdB to be loolwd a^ I dunk, in die liidx of pardcnlBr piqr. 
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3dives. We guess at die conditions of each sort of stage and theater, 
but there is often the teasing question to which of them had a 
play, as we have it now, been adapted. And erf the “{mvate” thea- 
ter, most in vqgue for die ten years preceding the printing the 
First Folios so far we know least. The dating of texte and their 
ascripdon to the usages of a particular theater may often be a 
searchlight upon thdr stagecraft. Here is much wcurk for the new 
scholar^p. 

Conversely, the watchful working-out of the plays in acdon 
upon this stage or that would be of use to the scholars, who other- 
wise must reconstruct their theaters and gloss their texts as in a 
vacuum. The play was once fitted to the stage; it is by no means 
impossible to rebuild that stage now, with its doors, balconies, 
curtains and machines, by measuring the needs of the play. It is 
idle, for instance, to imagine scenes upon inner or upper stage 
without evidence that they will be audible or visible there; a^ 
editing is stiU vitiated by lack of this simple knowledge. Here, if 
nowhere else, this present research must fall short, for its method 
should ri^tly be experimental; more than one mind should be at 
nrork on it, moreover. 

The text of a play is a score waiting performance, and the per- 
iormance and its preparation are, almost from the beginning, a 
vork oi collaboration. A producer may direa the preparation, 
ertainly. But if he only knows how to give orders, he has mis- 
aken his vocation; he had better be a drill-sergeant. He might talk 
o his company when they all met together for the first time to 
tudy Love’s Labour’s Lost, Julius Ceesar or King Lear, on some 
uch lines as these Prefaces pursue, giving a considered opinion 
he play, drawing a picture of it in action, providing, in fiset, a 
lypoth^ which mutual study would prove — and mi^^t partly 
lisprove. No sort cd study of a play can bett«r the preparation 
s performanOe if this is rightly ^ne. The matured art of the 
laywright lies in giving life to ^aracters in action, and the secret 
f it in giving eads chiuacter a due chance in the battle, the action 
f a play becoming literally the fighting of a battle of character. 
0 the greater the playwright, the wider and deeper his sympa- 
lies, the more genuine tins opposition will be and die less ea^y 
ill a single mind grasp it, as it must be grasped, in the fullness 
s emotion. The diali^e of a play nms—ai^ often intricatdy-* 
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upon lines o£ reason, but it is charged besides wndi an enuidon 
which speech releases, yet only releases fully when the speaker is 
—as an actor is— identified with the character. There is further the 
incidental action, implicit in the dialogue, which springs to life 
only when a scene is in being. A play, in fact, as we ^d it written, 
is a magic spell; and even the magician cannot always foresee the 
full effect it. 

Not every play, it must be owned, will respond to such intensive 
study. Many, ambitiously conceived, wos^d collapse under the 
strain. Many are mere occasions for display o£ their actors* wit 
or eloquence, good looks or nice behavior, .and meant to be no 
more; and if they are skillfully contrived the parts fit together and 
the whole machine should go like clockwm-k. Nor, in fact, arc 
even the greatest plays often so studied. There is hardly a theater 
in the world where masterpiece and trumpery alike are not 
rushed through rehearsals to an arbitrarily effective performance, 
little more learned of them than the words, gaps in the under- 
standing of them filled up with “business”— effect without cause, 
the demand for this being the curse of the thea^ as of other arts, 
as of other things than art. Not to such treatment will the greater 
plays of Shakespeare yield their secrets. But working upon a stage 
which reproduced the essential conditions of his, working as stu- 
dents, not as showmen merely, a company of aaors might well 
find many of the riddles of the library answering themselves 
unasked. And these Prefaces could best be a record of such work, 
if such work were to be done. 

We cannot, on the other hand, begin our research by postulat- 
ing the principles of the Elizabethaii stage. One is tempt^ to say 
it had none, was too much a child of nature to bother about such ' 
things. Principles were doubtless imposed upon it when it reached i 
respeaability, and heads would be bowed to the ydte. Shake- . 
speare’s among them? He had served a most practical apprentice- j 
ship to his trade. If he did not htdd horses at the dom, he sat 
behind the curtains, we may be sure, and held the prompt book 
on occasion. He acted, he col^led other men’s pley% be cmild 
write his own tt> order. Such sr one may stay a joameymap if he j 
is not agenius, but he will not boxune a doctiinaire. Shakespeare's I 
wodc ^ws such principles am the growth of a tree rimws. It h | 
iu>t baphaxaud nu^y beqiuse it is not StKinal; it is duped by | 
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er strength. The dieater» as he hnind it, allowed him. and 
ouraged him to great freedom of development. Because the 
aterial resources of a stage are simple, it does not follow that the 
lique of its playwriting will stay so. Crude work may show 
I more crudely, when dierc are none of the fol-lals of illusion to 
Isguise it that the modern theater provides. But, if he has it in 
n, a dramatist can, so unfettered, develop the essentials of his 
more boldly and more subtly too. The Elizabethan drama 
ade an amazingly quick advance from crudity to an excellence 
bich was often technically most elaborate. The advance and the 
less amazing gulf which divides its best from its worst may 
: ascribed to the simplicity of the machinery* it employed. That 
\ decadence was precipitated by the influence of the Masque and 
! shifting of its center of interest from the barer public stage to 
: candle-lit private theater, where the machinery of the Masque 
:ame effective, it would be rash to assert; but the occurrences 
: suspiciously related. Man and machine (here at any rate is a 
tulate, if a platitude!) are false allies in the theater, secretly at 
is; and when man gets the worst of it, drama is impoverished; 

the struggle, we may add, is perennial. No great drama dc- 
ids upon pageantry. All great drama tends to concentrate upon 
acter; and, even so, not upon picturing men as they show 
Jves to the world like figures on a stage — though that is 
' it must ostensibly show them-rbut on the hidden man. And 
[ progress of Shakespeare’s art from Lotte's Labour's Lost to 
nUtf and thereafter with a difference, lies in the simplifying 
US paradox and the solving of the problem it presents; and the 
ss involves the developing of a very subtle sort of stagecraft 
d. 

* one result we have what we may call a very self-contained 
a. Its chief values, as we know, have not changed with the 
% of the theater. It relies much on the music of the spoken 
» and a company of schoolchiklirp with pleasant voices, and 
r for rhythip^ may vociferate through a play to some effect. It 
I much to be rajoyed in the reading, if we hear it in imagina- 
\ we read, as drama meant to be acted can be. As whh its 
tes then, so it diould be, wc presume with hs compkidd^ 
iy emotional use verse and the interplay of modve knd 
, can these not be appreciated apart from the bare boards 
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of t hfi r orig^al setting? It does not follow. It neither fdlows that 
the advantages o£ the Elizabethan stage were vdioUy negative 
nor that, with our present knowledge, we can imagine the full’ 
effect of a play in action upon it. The imagining of a play in 
action is, under no circumstances, an easy thing.* What would 
one not give to go backward through the centuries to see the first 
performance of Hamlet, played as Shakespeareijhad it played!* In 
default, if we could but make ourselves read it as if it were a 
manuscript fresh from its author’s hands! Th^e is much to be 
said for turning one’s back on the editors, even, when possible, 
upon the First Folio with its demarcation of acts and scenes, in 
favor of the Quartos— Dr. Pollard’s “good” Quartos— in their yet 
greater simplicity. 

The Convention of Place 

It is, for insunce, hard to discount the impresnon made merely 
by reading: Scene $ — Elsinore. A platform before the Casile\ and 
most of us have, to boot, early memories of painted battlements 
and tenth century castles (of aging Hamlets and their portly 
mothers for that matter) very difficult to dismiss. No great harm, 
one protests; it was a help, perhaps, to the unimaginative. But it 
is a first step to the certain misunderstanding of Shakespeare’s 
stagecraft. The “if, how and when” of the presenting of localities 
on the Elizabethan stage is, of course, a complex question. Shake- 
speare himself seems to have followed, consciously, no principles 
in the matter, nor was his practice very bgical, nor at all oonnst- 
ent. It may vary with the play he is wridng and the particular 
stage he is writing for; it will best be studied in rdation tO each 
play. We can, however, free ourselves from one general nfisetm- 
cepdon which belongs to our own ovcrlogical standpennt. When 
we learn with a shock of surprise— having begun in the sdiool- 

* I itmember a most intetligeat reader a modem play miniiig dm vdwie poiM 

nt a scene tiunm^ which die diief character was to tit conspieuoiitly and dpqaendy 
ttlent He coiuMed only with the written dialoswe. I remember, when t, I 

knew Km$ Lmr wd! enough, being amaaed « the effect, aU dialogiw apai^ ^ die 
mere meedag, when I saw it, of blind Gioucesier and ntad Lear. 

* Tbough, m a sense, there was no first performance ei Hmdet. And d wibd e ss 
raa^of the audkoce tor Siake^eate’t new vetikia of the old play odly dwail^ 
he had qioilod a good story of murder and revenge by adding too much la&i W it 
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>om upon the Shakespeate o£ the editors, it comes as belated 
ews to us — that neither battlements, throne rooms nor pictur- 
ique churchyards were to be seen at the Globe, and that Elaaore. 
! platform before the Castle is not Shakespeare at all, we yet 
lagine ourselves among the audience there busily conjuring 
»e things up before the eye of faith. The Elizabethan audience 
ts at no such pains. Nor was tlus their alternative to seeing the 
itors undisguisedly concerned with the doors, curtains and bal- 
inies which, by the play’s requirements, should have been any- 
ing but what they were. As we, when a play has no hold on us, 
ay fall to thinking about the scenery, so to a Globe audience, 
imoved, the stage might be an obvious bare stage. But are we con* 
ious of the scenery behind the actor when the play really moves 
? If we are, there is something very wrong with the scenery, 
liich should know its place as a background. The audience was 
It conscious of curtain and balcony when Burbage played Ham* 
to them. They were conscious of Hamlet. That conventional 
ckground faded as does our painted illusion, and they certainly 
i not deliberately conjure up in its place mental pictures of 
sinore. The genus audience is passive, if expectant, imagina- 
ely lazy till roused, never, one may be sure, at pains to make any 
ort that is generally unnecessary to enjoyment. 
iVith Shakespeare the locality of a scene has dramatic impor* 
ice, ot it has none; and this is as true of his early plays as his 
: ones. Both in Eiehard II and Antony and Cleopatra, scene afar 
ae passes with no eitaa indication of where we may be. With 
»patra we are surely in Egypt, with Cxsar in Rome. Pompey 
>ears, and the talk tells us that both Egypt and Rome ate else* 
ere; but positively where Pompey is at die moment we never 
*n.* Indo(»:s or outdoors? The acticm of the scene or die doth* 
of the diaracters will tell us diis if we need to know. But, 
<knly tranqwrted to the Parthian war, our nhereabouts is 
ie amply plain. It is, however, made plain by aUuaon. The 
irmsuion pe^s out durough talk of kindred things; we are 
dly aware we are being told, and, again, we learn no more than 
need to kam. This, truly, is a striking development horn the 
np and fdain 

IfsSeit k mmv he tekl that teem tik Ae mstade liter liftembMIll he mm^ 
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Barklcmghly Castle call they this at hand? 
of 'Richard 11, even from the more descriptive 

I am a stranger here in Gloucestershire: 

These high wild hills and rough, uneven ways 

Draw out our miles. ... 

by which Shakespeare pictures and localizes the maneuvers < 
Richard and Bedingbroke when he wants tOv But the purpose 
the same, and the method essentially the same.* Towards the en 
of the later play come scene after scene of the marching ah 
countermarching ci armies, of fighting, of truce, all the happei 
ings of a three days’ battle. Acts III and IV contain twenty-eigl 
scenes long and short; some of them are very short; three of thci 
have but four lines apiece. The editors conscientiously tick' 
them A plain near Actium, Another part of the plain, Anothi 
part of the plain and so on, and conclude that Shakespeare 
really going too far and too fast, is indeed (I quote Sir ^mun 
Chambers) “in some danger of outrunning the apprehensions i 
his auditory.” Indeed he might be if this cinematographic view t 
his intentions were the right one! But it utterly falsifies then 
Show an audience such a succession of painted scenes— if yc 
could at the pace required — and they would give attention i 
nothing else whatever; the drama would pass unnoticed. Ha 
Shakespeare tried to define the whereabouts of every scene in ar 
but the baldest phrases— the protesting editors seem not to see ih 
he makes no attempt to; only they do!— he would have had i 
lengdten and complicate them; had he written only a laho l in 
line or two he would still have distracted hu audience fctjm tl 
essential drama. Ignoring whereabouts, letting it at most trani^ii 
when it naturally will, the characters capture all attention. This 
the true gain of the bare stage; unless to some dramatic end ri 
precious words need be spent, in complying with the undraraat 
demands of space and time; incarnation of character can be all i 
all. Given such a crisis as this the gain is yet greater. We are ca 
tied through the phases of the three days* batde; ami what oth< 
st^ convention would aUow us so varied a view of it, could s 

probri)ly powbtet AatM^ aai Ckepatra, wii 
Miraw A eaodiy aqr » ^ Amiiiin.” we are «Mdt w die budy iafenretive. 

lerrei aukevtare t jmtpow; be tikt aa flMMc. 
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[ate the true drama o£ it? For do we not pass through such a 
$ in teahty with just that indifference to time and place? These 
ts, in dieir kind, show Shakespeare’s stagecralt, iu>t at its 
>■: reckless, but at its very best, and exemplify perfectly the 
yyj&om he enjoyed that the stage of visual illusion has inewtably 
St. His drama is attached solely to its actors and their acting; 
tat, perhi^ puts it in a phrase. They carry place and dme with 
uem as they move. The modern theater still accepts the conven- 
ion that measures time more or less by a play’s convenience; a 
lolf'hour stands for an hour or more, and we never question the 
ragary. It was no more strange to an Elizabethan audience to see 
t street in Rome turned, in the use made of it, to the Senate 
rlouse by the drawing of a curtain and the disclosure of Caesar’s 
tate, to find Clec^atra’s Monument now on the upper stage be- 
ause Antony had to be drawn up to it, later on the lower because 
rleopatra’s death-scene could best be played there; it would seem 
lat they were not too astonished even when Juliet, having uken 
e of Romeo on the balcony of her bedroom and watched him 
.cend to the lower stage, the scene continuing, came down, a 
rr lines later, to the lower stage herself, bringing, so to speak, 
yj bedroom with her — since this apparently is what she must 
jave done.^ For neither Senate House, Monument nor balcony 
td rights and reality of their own. They existed for the con- 
silience of the actors, whose touch gave them life, a shadowy life 
I most; n^lected, they existed no longer.* 

|Shakeq>eare’s stagecraft concentrates, and inevitably, upon 
irtunity for the actor. We think now of the plays themselves; 
hr first public knew them by their acting; and the development 
the actor’s art from the agilities and funniments of the ck>wn, 
4 from round-mouthed rhetoric to imaginative interpreting of 
-aracter by such standards as Hamlet set up for his players, was 
llactor in the drama’s triumph that we now too often ignore, 
itakespeare himself intent more and m<»e upon plucking out 

|r I baqr, though, diat ^ later Shakeipeaie would have thought diit a dumey 

low far ddi k true of odier dtamalifti dum Shaketpeaie I do not pretend 
1 nor Imw far, widi faiin, die tnduence of die private dieater, naktag ttadolA^ 
Mwardi dw teenic ttage and (touch bter} far ilhndon, did not modifjr Idt 
iee, vdioi be had diat tage to oondder. A quetdou, again, for the bdriBog- 

idwul ktgela*vf4*«hA. 
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the heart of the human mystery, stimulated his actors , to a 
poignancy and intimacy of emotional expression— still can stim* 
ulate them to it— as no other playwright has quite learned to do. 

The Speaking of the Verse 

His verse was, of course, his chief means to dus emotional expres- 
sion; and when it comes to staging the plays, the speaking of the 
verse must be the foundation of all study. The changes of three 
hundred years have of themselves put difficulties in our way here; 
though there are some besides — as one imagines— of Shakespeare's 
own making. Surely his syntax must now and then have puzzled 
even his contemporaries. G)uld they have made much more than 
we can of Leontes’ 

Affection! thy intention stabs the centre; 

Thou dost make possible things not so held, 

Communicat’st with dreams; — ^How can ffiis be? 

With what's unreal thou coactive art, 

And fdlow'st nothing; then, 'tis very credent 
Thou may’st co-join with something; and thou dost; 

And that beyond commission; and I find it, 

And that to the infection of my brains, 

And hardening of my brows. 

The confusion of thought and intricacy of langua^ is dramati- 
cally justified. Shakespeare is picturing a genuinely jealous man 
(the sort of man that Othello was not) in the £^p of a mental 
epilqisy. We parse the passage and dispute iu tense; spoken, as 
it was meant to be, in a choking torrent of passion, probaUy a 
modicum of sense slipped through, and its first hearers did not 
find it a mere rigmarole. But we are apt to mist even that mucl<. 
Other passages, of early and late- writing, may always have had 
as much sound as sense to them; but now, to the castud hearer, 
they will convey more sound than''sente by far. Nw do puns 
mean to us what they meant to the Bizabedians, ddigking io 
dieir langtage for Iu own sake. Juliet's tra^ fantasia tqitm *‘Aye" 
and 'T" sou^ all but ridiculous, and tme sympathizes sridi ao 
actress hesitatiag to venture on it How &r, apart ficom dbe diffi' 
ing (d accents and the recdoring of vowds, hat not die whok 
hate dEn^idi speech dumged in these tlueehttttihed lean? h> 
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theater it was lowing down, one fancies, diroughout the dght- 
century: and in the nineteenth, as far as Shakespeare was 
rned, it grew slower and slower, till on occasions one 
l»t— even hoped— chat shortly the actcw would stc^ alto- 
r. There may have been more than one cause; imitation of 
French Augustans, the effort to make antiquated phrases 
the increasing size of the theaters themselves would 
contribute to it. The result, in any case, is disastrous. Eliza- 
drama was built upon vigor and beauty of speech. The 
jndlings may often have deserved Shakespeare’s strictures, but 
would stand in discomfort for an hour or so to be stirred by 
sound of verse. Some of the actors no doubt were robustious 
iwig-pated fellows, but, equally, it was no empty ideal erf 
ng he put into Hamlet’s mouth — ^and Burbage’s. We may sup- 
that at its best the mere speaking of the plays was a very 
ant thing, comparable to bel canto, or to a pianist’s virtuosity. 
Il emotional appeal of our modern music was in it, and it could 
ed by ears trained to the rich and delicate fretwork of the 
lie of that day. Most Hamlets — ^not being playwrights — make 
pld joke of telling us they’d as lief the town-crier spoke thdr 
but we may hear in it the echo of some of Shakespeare’s 
trials. 

; speaking of his verse must be studied, of course, in relation 
verse’s own development. The actor must not attack its 
: complexities in Antony and Cleopatra and Cymbeline, the 
rious dynamics of Macbeth, the nobilities of Othello, its final 
:al simplicities in A Winter's Tale and The Tempest without 
unary training in the lyricism, the swift brilUance and the 
iline clarity of the earlier plays. A modern actor, alas, thinks 
pie enough to make his way, splayfooted, through 

The ebud^pped towers, die gorgeous palaces . . . 
BerowneV 

I, forsoodi, in love . . . 

erf Oberon’s apcMftrt^hes will defeat him utterly. And, 
an ear trained to the delicacy of the earUer work, his 
for thetf part, mil never know k>w shamefully he is 
j the tup^ ease of die lato'- If we are to make Shake- 
lur own ^gain we must idl be put to a little trouUe about 
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it. We mu$t recapture as far as may be his lost meanings; and the 
sense of a phrase we can recapture, though instinctive emodonal 
response to it may be a loss forever. The tunes that he ^tes to, 
the whole great art of his music-making, we can master. Aaors 
can train their ears and tongues and can train our ears to it. We 
talk of lost arts. No art is ever lost while the meahs to it survive. 
Our faculties rust by disuse and by misuse are -.coarsened, but 
they quickly recover delight in a beautiful thing; Here, at any 
rate, is the touchstone by which all interpreting of Shakespeare 
the playwright must first— and last — be tried. 

The Boy-Actress 

Moke than one of the conditions of his theater made this medium 
of accomplished speech of such worth to him. Boys played the 
women parts; and what could a boy bring to Juliet, Rosi^nd or 
Cleopatra beyond grace of manner and charm of speech? We 
have been used to women on the stage for two hundred and fifty 
years or more, and a boy Juliet — if the name on the program re- 
vealed one, for nothing else might— would seem an odd fish to 
us; no one would risk a squeaking Cleopatra; though, as fcM’ 
Rosalind, through three-parts of the play a boy would have the 
best of it. But the parts were written lor hoys; not, therefore, with- 
out consideration of how boys could act them most convincin^y. 
Hence, of course, the popularity of the heroine so disp osed. The 
di^uise was perfect; the make-beheve one degree more compfex, 
eerily, than it needs to be with us; but once you start make- 
believe it matters little how far you go with it; there is, indeed, 
some enjoyment in the make-believe itself. But, further, it is 
Shakespeare’s constant care to demand nothing a boy-actress 
that might turn to unseemliness or ridicule. He had not much 
taste for what is called "domestic drama,” nor does he dtftr os very 
heavily with Doll Tearsheet, Mistress Overdone and thfir like, 
pnstance mourns Arthur’s loss, Lady Macduff has her little son, 
OTt no motl^ croons over the child in her arms. Paulina biingt 
Werm^s baby to Lcontes, it is true; but see with what tact, 
from this point of view, the qnbode is managed. And love<acenes 
are most carefully contrived. Romeo smd Juliet are wMom alonr 
Wigedter; saver for long, but in the balcotty-acene; a w f in th* 
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taoA hnuHii dE bve-scenes, they are kept &otn all contaa with 
each others Consider Antony and Cleopatra. Here is a tragedy 
sex without one single scene o£ sextial appeal. That aspect of 
Cleopatra is reflected for us in talk about her; nuunly by Enobar- 
bus, who is not mealymouthed; but his famed description her 
vduptuousness is given us when she has been out of our sight for 
several scenes. The play opens with her parting from Antony, and 
in their two short encounters we see her swaying him by wit, 
malice and with the moods of her mind. Not till the story takes 
its tragic {dunge and sex is drowned in deeper pasaon are they 
ever intimatdy together; till he is brought to her dying there has 
been occasion for but cme embrace. Contraa this with a posable 
Cleqntra planned to the advantage of the actress of today. 

Shakeqieare, artist that he was, turned this limitation to account, 
made loss into a gain.* Feminine charm— of which the modem 
suge nukes sudi capital— was a medium denied him. So his men 
and women encounter tywn a plane where their relatum is made 
rarer and intenser by poetry, or enfranchised in a humor which 
surpasses more primitive love-making. And thus, perha^ he was 
helped to discover that the true stufi of tragedy and of the liveliest 
comedy lies beyond sensual bounds. His studies of women seem 
often to be begun frc»n scmie sjmitual paces beyond the pmnt at 
which a modem dramatist leaves oS. Curious that not a little 
the praise lavidted upon the beauty and truth of them— mainly 
by women— may be due to their having been written to be played 
by boys! 

Much could be said for dte resttxring the celibate stage; but 
the argument, one fears, would be academic Hoe, though, is 
practical counsel Let the usurping actress remember that her sex 
is a lialnlity, tmt an asset. The dranuttitt o£ today may refuse to 
exploit its allurements, but may legitimately allow for the syn^>a• 
thetic effect of it; though the less he does $0, peduips, the bei^ 
for his {day and die more gratini^ the better sort cl actress vnll 
show him. But Shakeiq[>eare makes no suds demands, has left no 

i* a* etidsBoe, at caune, tlat Iw £dS it a Icnh> bo sudi s ti qwaee so Ae 
Mundeacr «t as thne ii to awfsdf-wikiaiey of the doom, 

women did t^poir'lo: dw kfuqnoi, if onhr to date, no tba gvU to be bridaed vat 
mt a brood one. Bvt die Biwibethan vat at dudied ^ tbe nodee of v w w ea 
appearing MiioB Ae pidibc itafe at the Ollieia plajioar h Sedan 
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blank spaces for her to fiU with her charm. He as^ instead for 
self-forgetful clarity of perception, and for a sensitive, spirited, 
athletic beauty of speech and conduct, which will leave prettiness 
and its lures at a loss, and the crudities of more Circean aj^ieal 
looking very crude indeed. 

The Soliloquy ’ 

This convention of the boy-actress may be said to ^ve a certain 
remoteness to a play’s acting. The soliloquy brings a compensating 
intimacy, and its use was an important part of Shakespeare’s 
stagecraft. Its recognized usefulness was for the disclosing the 
plot, but he soon improved upon this. Soliloquy becomes the means 
by which he brings us not only to a knowledge of the mtMre secret 
thoughts of his characters, but into the closest emotional touch 
with them too. Here the platform stage helped him, as the sta^ 
of scenic illusion now defeats his purpose. But it is not altogether 
a question of “realism” and the supposed obligation this lays upon 
a real man in a real-looking room to do nothing he would nM do 
if the whole affair were real. 

There is no escapr from convention in the theater, and all con- 
ventions can be made acceptable, though they cannot all be used 
indiscriminately, for they are founded in the physical conditioos 
of the stage of their origin and are often interdependent one with 
another. Together they form a code, and they are as a treaty made 
with the audience. No article of it is to be abrogated unless we can 
be persuaded to consent, and upon iu basis we surmnder our imag- 
inations to the playwright. 

With the soliloquy upon the platform stage it is a cate— as to 
often where convention is concerned— of extremes meedng. There 
is no illusion, so there is every illusion. Nothing very mrange about 
this man, not even the dress he wears, leaning forward a littfc wc 
wuld touch him; we are as intimate and familiar with him as it 
is possible to be. We agree to call him “Hamlet,” to svfffioae that 
he is where he iayi he is, wc admit that he dunka doud and in 
blank verse too. It is possibfo that more i« ire 
imagine dto easier we find it to do, & ia «bcc our 

ico^giijMtioo is working, vhmal Iflt^km ndsi coum for Itide |o the 
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stimulating of emotion betide diis intimacy that allows the mag- 
netism personality full play. 

There is no more important task for the producer of Shake- 
speare than to restore to the soliloquy its rightful place in a play’s 
economy, and in particular to regain for it full emotional effect. 
We now accept the convention frigidly, the actor maneuvers with 
it timidly. Banished behind footlights into that other world of 
illusion, the solitary self-communing figure rouses our curiosity 
at best. Yet further adapted to the self-contained methods of 
modem aedng, the soliloquy has quite inevitably become a slack 
link in the play’s action, when it should be a recurring reinforce- 
ment to its strength. Shakespeare never pinned so many dramatic 
fortunes to a merely utilitarian device. Time and again he may be 
feeling his way through a scene for a grip on his audience, and it 
is the soliloquy ending it that will g^ve him— and his actor— the 
stranglehold. When he wishes to quicken the pulse of the action, 
to screw up its tension in a second or so, the soliloquy serves him 
well. For a parallel to its full effectiveness on Shakespeare’s stage 
we should really look to the modern music-hall comedian getting 
on terms with his audience. We may measure the response tc 
Burbage’s 

O, that diis too too solid flesh would melt . . . 

by recalling— those of us that happily can— Dan Leno as a washer 
woman, confiding dcnnestic trouUes to a theater full of friend: 
and taken unhindered to their hearts. The prdslem is not real! 
a difScult one. If we solve the pbywcal side ttf it by restoring, u 
essentials, the relation between aatm and audience thsu the inti 
macy of the fdatfenm stage provided, the rest dmuld sotm solv 
itself. 


Costume 

Thb protdc»n oostuioe, when it arisen » a sub^ tme; nor plot 
ri>iy is it of any logical solutioii. Half the plays can b 

<l*dtc apptnpriatdiy drewnd in dba costume rf iSntketiieare’s ow 
dmt It is a fdae logie whidi that to tnateh dteir fir 

*t»ging we rimild tbess dtem in the oottuiiK <rf ours. 'Pat wit 
goes custom and mannora— or the lack of them. It im 
be both a puige and a tonic to tha dt^ggidb^fancied i^ieattor tol 
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diown a Prince of Denmark in coat and trousem and a Grave- 
digger in a bowler hat, for reminder dtat here is a play, not a 
collection of ritualized quotatiwis. But physic is for die sick; also^ 
there may be less drastic cures. When archaeology t^k hold upon 
the nineteenth century mind it became a matter pf moment to 
lodge Hamlet in historic surroundings; and withe^ were wrung 
by the anachronisms of ducau and a murder of Gopzago, French 
rapiers and the rest. A needlessly teasing difficulty; nffiy reprodtKe 
it in terms of a young man in a dinner jacket searching for a 
sword— a thing not likely to be lying about in his modern moth- 
er’s sitting room— with which to kill Pdonius, who certainly has 
window curtains to hide behind instead of arras? This gain of 
intimacy— with a Hamlet we might find sitting o{^)oate at a 
dinner party— may well be a gain in sympathy. It was originally 
a great gain, a gift to Shakespeare’s audience. But we pay too high 
a price for it. 

What was the actual Elizabethan practice in this matter of cos- 
tuming is not comprehensively known. We can only say safoly 
that, as with other matters, it was neither constant, consiscent, nor, 
from our present point of view, rational. It was based upon the 
use of the clothes of the time; but these might be freely and fan- 
tastically adapted to suit a particular play or advantage some char- 
acter in it. Dramatic effect was prt^bly the first ccumderation 
and the last. There were such fancy dresses as Oberon or Puck or 
Caliban might wear; there was always the symbolizing of royalty, 
and a king would wear a crown whenever he could; diere was 
the utility of knowing Romans frcrni Britons by sight in Cymbe- 
line, the martial Roman from the effiete Egyptian in AtOtmy and 
Cleopatra, and a Scottish lord when you saw him in liact^h, if 
we may judge by Malcolm’s comment upon Roste’s appearance : 

My countryman; and ya I know him not. 

Our difficulty, of course, arises mainly over the histoncal plays. 
Not over the l^gfi^ Histories, even so; we can dreai Rkhard III 
or Henry V by the lig^t of our own stqieifor knowledge of what 
they wore, and never find it clash vidbndy wiA anythitH; Shake- 
tpeast hat put on their backs or in their moudii. But we 
come to Julias Casar fdodutif open his douhleti to dr con- 
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spirators agaitut him mth thdr hats about thdr ears, and to 
Clei^tra’s 

Cut my lace, Channian. 

not to mention British Imogen in her doublet and hose, we must 
ttop and consider. 

The common practice is, in these instances, to ignore the details 
of Shakespeare’s text altogether; to dress Csesar in his toga, Cleo- 
patra in her habit as she lived, with never a stay-lace about her 
(diough, truly, the costumier, let alone, wiU tend to get his fashion 
a few diousand years wrong and turn her out more like the wife 
of Tutankhamen) ; and as to Imogen and her surroundings, we 
do our best to ccHnpromise with skins and woad. This may be a 
lesser evil than presenting a Oesar recalling Sir Walter Raleigh 
and a Cleopatra who would make us think of Mary Queen 
Scots, but it is no solution of the problem. For the actms have to 
speak these lines, and if action and appearance contradict them, 
credibility is destroyed. And the constant credibility of the actor 
must be a producer’s first care. Nor is this all, nor is it, perhaps, 
the most impwtant thing to consider. The plays are full of refer- 
ence, direct and indirect, to Elizabethan custom. They are, fur- 
ther, impregnated with what we call ’’Renaissance feeling,” some 
more, totat less, but ail to a degree. Now of diis last we have a 
sense which is likelier to be a better help to their appreciation than 
any twwfangled knowledge of the correct cut of Cleopatra’s 
clothes will bei We know lago for a Machiavellian figure (so 
called), smd miss ncme of Shake^>eare’s intention. But if ever two 
men breadied the air of a sixteenth century Court, Hamlet and 
Claudius of Denmark dc^ and to relate them in hriiit and briiavior 
to the twilight inures of Saxo Grsunmaticus is as mudt a mi«n- 
terpretatkm as any mauHi^ of the text can be. They exist essen- 
tially doihdest— as do all die nu^ duoacters of the {days--in 
their perenidd humanity. But never let os forgtt die means by 
which this deqper Oruth of diem is made vivid and actual. There 
have bem h mu intielkcts than Siakeqieare’t, and poetry as good 
as his. He holdb his supieme place by his dramatist’s necessary 
po^ of fadaftiig i^oi^t ai^ vUgne emotkm to die terms el 
^on ami ooneviadng speech; hirdber, ami far more duw is t^en 
slkiwed, by Ids pecHttaif gift of hcutipiif utto oontidHitioo die 
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commonplace traffic of life. However wide the spoken word may 
range, there must be the actor, anchored to the stage. However 
high, then, with Shakespeare, the thought or emotion may soar, 
we shall always find the transcendental set in the familiar. He 
keeps this balance constantly adjusted; and, at his play’s greatest 
moments, when he must make most sure of our response, he will 
employ the simplest means. The higher arguments of thi plays 
are thus kept always within range, and their rooted humanity 
blossoms in a fertile upspringing of expressive little t^qgs. 
Neglect or misinterpret these, the irmer wealth of Shakemeare 
will remain, no doubt, and we may mine for it, but we shall nave 
leveled his landscape bare. 

Shakespeare’s own attitude in this matter of costume and cus- 
toms was as inconsistent as his practice was casual. He knew what 
his CxszT or Cleopatra would be wearing and would casually 
drop in a reference to it. Yet the great Romans themselves were 
aliens to him. The great idea of Rome fired his imagination. 
Brutus, Cassius and Antony do not turn typical Elizabethan gen- 
tlemen; and to the end of that play he is striving to translate Plu- 
tarch. Whenever, on the other hand, even for a moment he has 
made a character all his own, he cannot but clothe it in lively 
familiar detail. Cleopatra’s are the coquetries a great lady of 
his own time, in their phrasing, in their savor. When the heights 
of the tragedy have to be scaled, manners will not so much mat- 
ter. But if we make her, at the play’s beginning, a pseutkxiassic, 
languishing Oriental, we mutt do it in spite of Shakespeare, not 
by his help. What then is the solution of this problem, if the sight 
of the serpent of old Nile in a farthingale will too dreadfully 
offend us? We can compromise. Look at Tintoretto’s and Paoto 
Veronese’s paintings of “dassic” subjects. We accept them readily 
enough. 

Sometimes, within dre boundaries of a jplay, the centuries seem 
all at odds. Cymbeline need not trouble us, its Roman Britain is 
pure “once upon a tune.” But in King Lear, for instance, Shake- 
speare is at unwonted pains to throw us back into smne heathen 
patt. Yet Edmund is another lago^ Edgar might have been A 
Wittenberg with Hamlet, and Oswald steps ttraight horn the 
seventeenth cfasxxxty Ltmdon streets. Here, though, the dbuninant 
barbarism is the important thing; die seating for GonerU and 
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Regan, Lear’s tyranny and madness, and Gloucester’s blinding. To 
a seventeenth century audience Oswald was so identilSable a 
figure that it would not matter greatly how he dressed; the mod- 
ern designer of costume must show him up as best he ma y, Ri^rb 
play, in fine, if it presents a problem at all, presents its own. 

The Integrity of the Text 

The text, one says at first blush, can present no problem at all. 
The plays should be acted as Shakespeare wrote them — ^how dis- 
pute it? They should be; and it is as well, before we discuss hard 
casiis, to have the principle freely admitted. Lip service enough is 
done it nowadays, and Colley Cibber’s Richard III, Tate’s Lear 
and Garrick’s improvements are at the back of our bookshelves, 
but we still find Messrs. John Doe and Richard Roe slicing out 
lines by the dozen and even a scene or so, or chopping and chang- 
ing them to suit their scenery. This will not do. Shakespeare was 
not a perfect pbywright; there can be no such thing. Nor did he 
sum at a mechamcal perfection, but at vitahty, and tins he 
achieved. At best then, we cut and carve the body of a play to its 
peril. It may be robustly, but it may be very delicately organized. 
And we still know little enough of the laws of its existence, and 
some oi us, perhaps, are not such very skillful surgeons; nor is 
any surgeon to be recommended who operates for his own con- 
venience. 

This good rule laid ctown, what are the excepdons that go to 
prove it? There is die pornographic difficulty. This is not such a 
stumbling Uock to US as it was to Rowdier, to some bright young 
eyes nowadays it is quite impercepdbie, in fact. Yet, saving their 
presttace, it exists; fm it exists ae^edcally. Shakeq>eare’s charac- 
ters ofied make obscene jokes. The manners of his dme permitted 
it The public manners of ours sdll do not Now the dramadc 
value of a joke is to be measured by its efiea upon an audience, 
and each is meant to make its own smt oi effect If then, instead 
of giving them a moment’s amusmient, it makes a thou- 

sand peopk iiaoHiifertable and for the nc« five minutes very 
self-conscious, h fails oi its true effect This argument must not be 
stretdied fo cover the ^Biness of numing ’TJod” into “Heaven" 
sndof otaktog Othdk) call Destkmona a “wanton" (the pnurtke, 
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as I recollect, of the eighteen-nineties), nw to such deodorizing 
of Measure for Measure that it becomes hard to discover what aH 
the fuss is about. If an audience cannot think oi Angelo and the 
Duke, Pompey and Lucio, Isabella and Mistress Overdone, and 
themselves to boot, as fellow-creatures all, the play is iiG|t for diem. 
Othello must call Desdemona a "whore,” and let du^ that do 
not like it leave the theater; what have such queasy minds to <fo 
with the pity and terror of her murder and his death P^^gain, to 
make Beatrice so mealymouthed that she may not tell ui how the 
devil is to meet her at the gates of hell, "like an old cuckoM with 
horns on his head,” is to dress her in a crinoline, not a far th i ng al e . 
But suppression of a few of the more scabrous jokes will not leave 
a play much the poorer; nor, one may add, will the average phy- 
goer be much the wiser or merrier for hearing them, since they 
are often quim hard to understand. 

Topical passages are a similar difBculty. With their savor, if not 
their very meaning lost, they show like dead wood in the living 
tree of the dialogue and are better, one would suppose, cut away. 
But no hard and fast rule will apply. Macbeth’s porter’s farmer 
and equivocator will never win spontaneous lau^ter again. But 
we cannot away with them, or nothing is left ci the porter. Still 
the baffled low comedian must not, as his wont is, (rfiscure the 
lines with bibulous antics. There will be that litde dead ^>ot in 
the play, and nothing can be done about it. Rosencrantz’ reference 
to the "eyrie of children” is meaningless except to the student. Is 
the play the poorer for the loss of it? But the logfe that will take 
this out had better not rob us of 

Dead tbepberd, now I find thy saw of might; 

Who ever loved that loved not at first 

And there is the strange case 

The lady of the Strachy married the yeoman of tfa: waidrcdie. 

Nobody knows what it means, but ever)d)ody finds it imof when 
it is spdeen in its place. And this has its parallels. 

In general, however, better play the plays as we find them. The 
blue pendl is a dangerous weapon; ai^ its use grows no a man, 
for it solves too many littk difficulties far too es^y. 

lastly, for a ^Iden rul^ whedier staging or opstuming or cut- 
dag is in quettion, and a comprehensive creed, i prothieer mij^t 
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well pia tHs OQ his wall: Gun Shakeqxare's e&cts by Shak^ 
q:eare*s tneani when you can; for, plainly, this will be the better 
way. But gain Shakespeare's e^ts; and it is your business to 
dis^them. 



Hamlet 


The Nature of the Play 

THE GENIUS OF THE WORKSHOP 

Few things throw more light on the nature of Shakespeare's art 
than does the fact that his masterpiece— not his greatest piece dE 
work, perhaps, but the one in which he attains to a freedom and 
fullness of dramatic impression unknown before— should be die 
recasting, in all probability, of a ready>made play. Hamlet himself 
it may be said, the most lifelike and “(uiginal’* ttf his creations, was 
a jvady-made character too; the conventional Elizjdiethan "mel* 
Umcholy man.” His achievement was in the recondling of these 
seeming contradiction/^ 

But he ‘‘wanted,jfV' said Jonson; and Milton impCed it; and 
Dryden, despite his admiration for him, felt bound to confess it 
And if we mean, as Jonson and Dryden will have meant, a scheme 
of consistent principles and a studied method td expressing them, 
le Shakespeare of the greater plays beks ^at most deddedly. 
^There is an aspect of him which turnssjdwards pure beauty tdt 
form, and the ^scipline and the limitadons involv^ It diows in 
the poems and in the earlier plays — ^in theexcqitionallunnogeneity 
of ^chofd // and the graces of A Midsummer Nigkds Dream — 
and we may divine it in his instructed love for the inuM of his 
dmc. Had he begun by writing pbys to please himself it b pos- 
siWe that the lyric poet in him wmild ^ve prevailed. We can 
imagine him in Lyly’s pbee, with schoofiioys for hu actors, deli- 
cate, dodle instruments, to be ai^ght didr parts tine by line; the 
eeiult an etherealized semklasdc drama, of whkh Jmiaofi cmikl 
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have approved vi^tiiout cavfl. But he found hinuetf instead learn- 
ing his playwright’s trade amid the comradely ^ve-andtake of 
the OHnmon theater workshop; and the result was very 
Let us cheerfully admit that he “wanted art”; he was the genius 
of dw workdutp. 

What he learned there was to think direcdy in terms of the 
medium in which he worked; in the movement of the scene, in 
the humanity the actors and their acting. Heroic acting, as 
Shake^>eare found it, left the actor’s identity with the character 
still not quite complete. It was comparable to those Japanese 
puppet-shows, in vdiich the puppet, life-size and gorgeous, is 
handled by its black-suited showman in full view of the audience, 
who take pleasure in the patent skill of the handling. Tambur- 
laine was very much such a puppet. Alleyne himself wore the 
finery and went through the motions; but Marlowe had made the 
character something rather to be exhibited than acted. The trick of 
speech by which Tamburlaine and Zenocrate— Barabas, Hiero- 
nimo, Alphonsus and the rest— so often address themselves by 
name has its significance. 

But the instinct of the actor is to identify himself with the char- 
acter he plays, and this instinct Shakespeare the actor would natu- 
rally encourage Shakespeare the dramatist to gratify. The progress 
here is rapid. Richard IH is still somewhat the magnificent puppet, 
yet the efiect already will be less that of Burbage exhibiting the 
character than of Richard himself “showing oS.” The gain is 
great. With die actors forgetting themselves in their characters the 
spectaton the more easily forget their own world for the wmld 
of the play. The illusion so created, we should note, is lodged in 
the actors and characters alone. Shakespeare’s theater does not lend 
itself to the visual illuaon, which, by the aid dE realisric scenery 
and lighting, teems physically to isolate them in that other world. 
But he can, helped ^ the ubiquity of his platform stag^ preserve 
the intimacy vdiich diis sacrifices. His aim is to keep the actor, 
now idend^ widb die character, in as close a relatbn to the ^ec- 
tator»~as dun by vHbidi the cbwn, in his own right, exordses 
>way drar them. It is not merely mainly by being funny that 
the down mptures and holds his audience, but by personal af^wd, 
the intimacy set iqp, the persuading them that what he has to say 
ishuiownc o iic ei i m a ndtfaieii».Itiswiditheconucaod s e m i c oi nu c 
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character»— from Angelica and Shylock to FabtaiS— thtt we aie 
first brought into this fellowship; and whatever conventions 
Shakespeare may discard, it will not be the revealing soliloquy 
and aside. A large part of the technical achievement of Hamki 
lies in the bringing home his intimate griefs so directly to us. In 
whatever actor’s guise we see him he is Hamlet, yet tb^’ aj^ieal is 
as genuine as if the man before us were making it iii his own 
person. But the actor does not lose himself in the cbaWter he 
plays. On the contrary. He not only presents it under pis own 
aspect, he lends it his own emotions too, and he must rdpass the 
thought of which it is built through the sieve of his own mind. He 
dissects it and then reconstructs it in terms of his own personality. 
He realizes himself in Hamlet. And if he did not his performance 
would be lifeless. The thing is as true of a Falstaff. If ^ humor is 
no more a part c£ the actor than the padding is, our laii^ter will 
be empty. 

Shakespeare learned the secret of this intimate and fruitful 
collaboration in the workshop of the theater. And it is the dram- 
atist’s master-secret. He has to learn, for his part, just what sort 
of material to give to the actors of his characters; Ae nature, the 
quality, also the effective quantity of it, neither more nor less. If 
it is dialogue of little more substance than have the skeleton scenes 
of the Commedia delF Arte — for a dramatist may have his charac- 
ten fully imagined, and still leave them as inexpressive as they 
might be in real life — that will allow the actor too much initiative. 
Actors who arc in themselves interesting, lively and resourceful 
can make a passingly brilliant effect with sinrh material. Bu^ like 
other fairy gold, it will be dead leaves in the mmning. The ie<»rds 
of the theater are choked with such empty, perished plays. The 
dramatist must not, on the other hand, try to do for the a cto r 
what the actor can do as wel^ and better, for kimaelf. It is watte 
of time—and nothing in the theater is more precious— to construct 
a character complete in every detail, m dictate personal a|>pearanoe 
(unless, as noth Falsta^ there is dramatic capital in this), to 
daborate haluts and tricks and minor traits. A hint m ao will 
sufl^ The actor takes these things in Ids sttide. It is ewm better 

to devise the inddcntah of a diaiaeier for W 
a^rwiu fit his persmial presentment of it die more dosely; dwrc 
wffl be a gain in spontaneity and incicMe of in«^ Nor must 
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die actor be burdened witb matter, however fine, whidi does not 
give die character life, which he cannot convert to its self-expres- 
sion. It was here that the University poets, with their contempt for 
the actw, were blind; and here “literary dramadsts,” in their 
ignorance of his art, are sdll likeliest to fail. The actor, to them, is 
a mouthpiece— the written WiU'd made more eloquent— for their 
poetry, their ideas. That they must put consideration of the char- 
acter itself and the actor of it befcve this, that the character ac- 
quires a c«tain freedom, and the actor even a certain propierty in 
it, is a thing they find hard to understand, harder still to profit 
by. Yet actually to profit by this self-abnegation is what the ^am- 
atist must cimningly learn to do. To provide raw material for 
acting; is there something undignified about it? Shakespeare, in 
the t^ter workshop, and an actor himself will soon have been 
cured ci that notion if ever he had it. The play as it leaves his 
hands is nM a finished product, only its performance makes it 
diat. Nor is it finished even then. Good aaors never stereotype the 
playing of their parts, they keep them alive by continual little 
changes and developments. Shakespeare, in the same spirit, would 
retouch and recast his plays. Had he not retouched and recast 
other men’s? That was the custom of the workshop. It could 
hardly result in perfection of form. Bitt it made, both with dra- 
matist and actor, fm* resourcefulness and flexibility, those needs of 
a crescent art. And the give-and-take of this continuing collabora- 
tion, the united force and the never-checked flow of it, did give 
free play to that sheer vitality, which, when all else is done, is the 
making of tite drama, without which nothing avails. 

Shake^eare learns to work in the living medium of die actors 
and their acting, the thing that is peculiar to the titeater; if the 
dr amatist cannot work in it, clearly he is no dramatist at all. He 
soon secs, moreover, that it is the essential thing, whidi no pag- 
eantry must be letoverdiaiksw, nor mechanical tricks degrade. His 
progress is marked by a chscarding the artifices— presenters, 
dumb diDws, Lttin togs, dabmate formulas qieedi— which 

constrict its htuntnky; uA, positivdy, by an ever-increaang en- 
richtnent dbe biusum character it is to punt for him. But titere 
is no draatk Arntm of method. The economy of die workshop 
ftnbids titis. Also ^ human me£um is not a passive one; actors 
wiU oefy do wdl nto they know how to do ami hhe to do. Shake* 
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speare may add what he can to the dramatic commonwealdi ; he must 
see that he loses nothing of account, nor leaves any of his fellows 
in it impoverished. When he has provided the down with a 
Touchstone or a Feste, then — but only thenr-can he insist on his 
q>eaking no more than is set down for him. I doubt if the 
exiguous Peter of Romeo and Juliet could be so controll<|d; nor, it 
would seem, was it to the advantage of the entertainmeik that he 
should be. Romeo and Juliet abounds in artifices which are quite 
soon to be discarded; antiphonies. Euphuisms, volleys of puns. 
They stand incongruous now beside its vital dramatic podp’y and 
forthright prose. But if the actors can make these inherit^, still 
recognized conventions effective, and his own invention has mo* 
mentarily failed him, the dramatist does well to furnish them. For 
the sustained effect upon the audience; that is the thing. And very 
certainly, here or elsewhere, he must sacrifice none of the power 
of the magnificent rhetoric, by which it is that Marlowe and those 
others have recreated this theater he works for, by which the aaors 
can so stir their audience, until he has found some means to that 
same end of even greater power. 

He comes to need this. There comes a time when the life in 
his poetry flags; when, beside Falstaffs humor. King Henry’s 
rhetoric sounds hollow, when he turns to prose ior Benedick and 
Beatrice, Rosalind and Orlando, and, with a tributary sigh for the 
“dead shepherd,” can allow Jaques his gibe of 

Nay, God be wi’ you, and you talk in blank verse 

What has happened? He is now a masterly creator of ebaraaer. 
But the old rhetoric robs these creatures of flesh and Uood of their 
re^ty. Yet while prose may suffice for comedy, for pathos and the 
poignancy of tragedy it will not. Nor can he think of impoverish* 
ing the theater and its actors by depriving them of the 

enhancing magic of poetic speech. Moreover he is a poet, pre- 
dominantly that; and poetry will out What he ne^ is a poetic 
tncdwd by which to r^ze character. 

The development to come is, in some kind, inevitalde. k follows 
from the identifying of actor and character, from the dramatist's 
sense diat he is collaborating with the actor, and foom die het 
thtt t^ dramatist, in this case, was a poet who had to 

diiidt in twms of drama. He keep the rhetoric for nhwofical 
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purpotes; his captains and kings will always have occanon for it. 
But, cmce die actor is realizing the character, eloquent self-descrip- 
tion becomes superfluous. With what, then, can his collaborator 
the dramatist best provide him, apart from what is called for by 
the sheer action <A the play?— and this will be little; for the thing 
to be done in drama is better done than talked oi^ if the talk has 
no other end. With what can he best provide him for self-expres- 
sion? It follows, if the actor can fulfUl in himself the greater part 
of what we may call the “physics” of the character, that the dram- 
atist will devote himself more and more to its “metaphysics.” 
And when the dramadst is such a poet as was Shakespeare, these 
"metaphysics” will be of the kind with which poetry is most con- 
cerned, the world of the imagination and the things of the spirit; 
they will, it is not too fantastic to say. begin to give the character 
something very like an immortal soul. This is the development 
which leads him to Hamlet. 

It involves no fresh departure. He has realized character in 
poetry before now; in old Angelica, in Hotspur very notably. But 
there was link of the metaphysical in either of them; abounding 
unself-consdously in a perfect conceit of themselves, as boldly 
self-expresave as two children. It involves no drasdc changes of 
poedc form. He is too lulled a craftsman now to be fettered by 
rule. When his verse is alive it is such a natural language to him 
that it ttxms ^ntaneously to fail into form. Much enrichment of 
ite substance, that there wtU be; a fresh vocabulary needed, a dra- 
madc syntax, a dynamic use both of the sense and sound of words. 
And there will be a devising of aetkm and ntuadons which 
carry their poetry in them, with, at roost, an illununating touch or 
so to rqplaiK the direct descripdon of the earlier plays. F(»' dra- 
nutk poetry is not primarily a matter ci words, but iii the poedc 
omoqitioa of character and adatm. Where, before Hamlet^ can we 
had sudi a "mttssig^ oontrived as that for the firft scene on the 
battkmeitts? Cooipme it, for medmd and effect, with the tsmnb- 
scene in Ifemeo mi fbe storm in Jtims Cesar, and dus 

again wi& dm mmuHtmamKirngLmr. 

Ibe devdbpfencattt may not afiect die whtde {day. We do not 
need to know ndaor characeen indsnatdiy. Some are amply die 
buicdcmariM of the wory. Siakeapeare not be odliog tqwn 
tbe minor aemn ID d» mom dian diey know how to d(t, nor any* 
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ru ling very different from what they have done so far. He most, on 
the other hand, see that these “metaphysics” do not so rarefy a 
dominant character as to rob it of the reality it has gained; 
must not exchange the rhetorical for the merely abstract His tadc 
now, in fact » to give— the actor aiding him— to thefc creatures 
of his imagination, by a single means, both actualily aitd die 
larger and profounder life with which poetry can en^w them. 
His plays never lack the actualities of action; and the practice of 
his theater provides for its continuous flow. But the su^limer tl^ 
poetry, the more intimate now, we shall find, may be id^ images; 
and he will salt the greatest dramatic occasions with familiar 
little touches. There is the balance secured. Why is King Lear so 
full of them? Because he must take particular care to make Aat 
primitive colossus humanly real to us. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF HAMLET 

There is more than one tentative at Hamlet in earlier work. 
Facets of him show already in Romeo and Richard II; Jaques is 
the “melancholy man” derided; and in Brutus, the sensitive phi- 
losopher misgivingly impelled to action, the likeness is distinct. 
Shakespeare could not have his way with Brutus. He had too 
much respect for Plutarch, and those stoic Romans are spiritual 
strangers to him. But here, clearly seen, if not yet fully felt, is the 
man whose tragedy is within him— and where else, if it can but 
be shown, does true tragedy lie? What he now needs is suppler 
nnaterial to work upon; and this he finds in the story suid play of 
Hamlet. We can only guess at the changes he made, and how 
much of the Hamlet we have he found there. But, with the dtar- 
acter already half-ripe in his mind, we can, I thiidc, detect him 
developing it further out of the very obligations ai the borrowed 
story. And a very remarkable process this is; a maMer{»e(% in 
workshop economy, did nothing more masterly oome out of it. 

In the older play dure was apparently nni^i ado Ham- 
kt’s shamming madness. This was his pn^ection ndule he plotted 
against the King; and it may have Punished lachhapmi eaoiigh to 
fill up the time between the Ghewt’s fim ayisf **Re«eiige*‘ and 
the foal catanrojdi^ if there wm*v^bcJe,., of tragi^ 

^^xedies” to be delivered benkles. foafccyeare bdtea over this 
tkvke. He oouH hardfy have doiK otherwhMB. whhotit hi* 
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madness would not have been Hamlet at all. But though it allows 
£iMr an a m us i n g passa^ ot so with Polonius, some oracular talk 
with Rotencrantz and Guildenstem, and remains an eSecdve am- 
bush aigainst the King, beyond this — ^if it b to be simple shamming 
—it must prove more hindrance dun help. For how can he de- 
vek^ Hamlet’s character if the man b to be continually behind 
a mask? There can be revesding soliloquies^ of course; and the 
candor of the friendship with Horatio will be useful But with the 
Queen, and with Oph^a; here also a Hamlet feelingly himself is 
needed. Nor can an artificially antic disposition support scenes of 
crisis, nor carry a tragedy of character to its consununation. So 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet b impelled beyond umple shamming. Yet 
it cannot be into sheer inconsequent lunacy, for there is no making 
that dominate a play either. Is not this the origin of the alloy of 
sanity and insanity, pretense and reality, which we vainly try to 
resolve into its elements again? 

Shakespeare does marvels with this Hamlet who b neither mad 
nor sane, both “noad in craft” and "punished with sore distrac- 
tion”: the victim— as we all at some time feel we are— of the 
wwld’s “sane” view of hb “insane” perplexities; the man— as 
which of us has not been?— at war within hinuelf; and a traveler, 
with that passport, into strange twiUght regions oi the soul Btit 
he cannot, for all his skill, so astimilate character and story that 
no incongruities a|^>ear. For the two are of a different dramatic 
nature. To do thb he would luve had to recast the play’s wlmie 
scheme. He will not let hb Hamlet suffer; but the tkher diarac- 
ters and then share in the action inevitably must. 

He never, I tiiink, made dus mistake again. In Measure for 
Measure he radier takes the q^tonte course; the duraoers, one 
and all, are constrioed to the burrowed story. But since tin Moor 
of Gndtio’s esoellettt tale (a far likdkr dun Shakesqseare’s 
vertion d it) has mile of die nobility with whidi he means to 
dower OdidBo^dacctoLdr and die old chnandk behind him diere 
b none d die c a tw t fopt tt c frandoir whldi b to be the makii^ d 
l«ar, in eadi case dm story b first nsmoldh) to the man, and die 
<^er characteri am fittod to Im siqiport or q^poiing. Hm effec- 
dve <q>po(ddm d dmmtm to diara^ b the stren^ d drama. 
It con^oses die aiiraeiiiie in sduch Sudnspewe’s tense d farm 
came,.in dbe ma t urit y d Ids art, ddeiy to fie; lor hb dieamrl 
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freedom in space and time encourages him to maneuver the mere 
action as he will, to be an opportunist in that. This oppositiem and 
structure and strength is certainly lacking in Hamlet. 

But the character of Hamlet suffers too. Is it not odd, when we 
are studying it, how many of its details will, without the keenest 
watchfulness, escape us, and that students should still ^ispute the 
significance of some of the most salient things about it? )pught we 
to be able to ask so many — quite intelligent — quesuqns? It is 
pardy, of course, that Hamlet himself is struggling ami^ obscuri- 
ties and contradictions; and here is our genius of the vbrkshop, 
as usual, not only adapting means to end, but end to means, and 
making capital out of shortcomings. And the result stands the test 
of performance, which was all he had to care about. But put the 
play — as the student has a right to — on the dissecting table, and 
the daw, and I think the cause of it, are apparent. Shakespeare has 
not— paradox though this may seem — ^finally dramatized Hamlet. 
Here is the character, at which he has had more than one imma- 
ture and fragmentary try, fully and vividly imagined at last — 
what character was ever more so? But he docs not submit it to 
the final discipline which would make it an integral part of the 
play. He could do so by reducing it to an equality with the rest. 
Such limitation would bring clarity. But this is fust what he now 
will not do. The play, when he has finished with it, may be a 
masterpiece of the workshop, but with Hamlet himself he is 
pioneering a new world of drama. Later be will learn how to 
shape and economize that to his theater’s needs. Meanwhile — and 
we may be thankful for it— -no lesser consideratioos turn him 
back. 


The Nature of the Action 

THE FIVE ACTS OF THE EDITORS 

The long-accepted division of the play into five acts it not, of 
course, amhentic Here, as with other plays, the editors of the 
Folio were bent upon giving their author this digiuty; and 
it may be, faoides, that by 16*3 theatrical practice had ks^ im- 
posed this division upon such ot his plays as were Aill being 
acted. In the private theaters it had commonly been die cuttenn to 
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divide plays into acts and to provide music for intervals. The 
practice of the public theaters is a matter of dispute. If they did 
observe act divisions— four of them — they are hardly likely to 
have done so more than formally unless or until they also had 
some entertaining means of filling the gaps.^ It is possible that 
their practice changed, and this during Shakespeare’s own life- 
time. He certainly did not (except for one instance) think out his 
plays in five-act form; whatever the exigencies of its performance 
are to be, the play itself is an indivisible whole. It was the telling 
of a story; its shape would be dictated by the nature of the story 
and the need to make this dramatically elective. And that meant, 
among other things, that if there were to be breaks in its progress, 
one generally did better to minimize than to accentuate them; for 
the attention of an audience, once captured, must be held. 

In the dividing-up of Hamlet the Folio editors for some reason 
get no further than Actus Secundus*; and not till the “Players’ 
Quarto” of 1676, do we find an end made of their Act II, and a 
III, rV and V. That almost certainly represents the theatrical 
practice of the Restoration; but quite possibly it has an earlier 
origin in the performance of the play in private theaters about the 
date of the printing of the Folio. Rowe (who, for text, picks and 
chooses between Qa and Fi) adopts it, and later editors follow 
him.* 

But, whatever its origin, it illustrates no consistent dramatic 
purpose on Shakespeare’s part. It cannot but to some eAsent 
thwart his technique; and at one point— in the cmitriving of the 

^ Or uqIcs» the stnun upon the audience became too great That might entail 
a definite pause or so lor recovery; but hardly four ptoses. The £ltaahethans> 
moreover, could apparendy support sieges hrom whkh their modem descendants 
shrink. Theif sermoiis ran notably so leng^ ^Whsle the plays could be acted 
through in two hours or a iittk loni^, diert would be no phyikal need lor a pause. 

* To be quite accurase, they mark it Jdwsui Secunds and ssop there. But scene- 
diviston Si another matter. is implicit in the text; lor it d^enda» C !o sS om t ol y» 
upon the inddence ol a cleared stage. 

* It the mote cartainly lepiesenti Kessoradon dbeatrka! practice that dm Quarto 
(oi Davenanfs odsdng« pmumably) marks passages **to H omitted in itpresenta* 
don/* which art not induded la ^ BoUo*s dibreviatioii of Qa. It will sdS be a 
homage so classkit tradsdon; but dim is no doubt, I dunk, that, whatever had 

done easier, the lUniorition dieaier did observe the five^ci ^vision, tidier 
by formal mriqxprfeidde pauses in die perfopuance. 
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end of a third act and a begiitning for a fourdi— the oiSrnae is 
patent and the cobbling of the clumsiest.* 

A unit of dramatic action for a first act-— if there had to be one 
—was not hard to find; for the story, as Shakespeare tells it, car- 
ries us at a sustained stretch and upon a plainly indicted rime- 
scheme to the Ghost’s revelation and Hamlet’s heartsick accept- 
ance of his task. So definite an “act” is this, on both ct^nts, t^ 
an editor is tempted to set down as definitely at the t|nd of it: 
Some wee1{s pass* Now Shakespeare certainly sugge^ in the 
next scene that time has been passing; a remark ^ ^helia’s 
several scenes later makes it, in fact, a calculable two months. But, 
to realize this, we should need, as the line is spoken, to connect 
it mentally with another line spoken by Hamkt almost as long 
before, and do a small sum in subtraction — ^which we certainly 
shall not do at that moment. No such exact impression, therefore, 
is meant to be made on us. 

The divider ends his second act upon Hamlet’s resolution to 
put Claudius to the test of the play. This is an important milestone 
in the story; the scene is sure to gain applause; and in the follow- 
ing scene, if we are listening carefully, we shall gather that be- 
tween the two a night has passed. So here, for the act-divider, are 
excuses enough for a few minutes’ hah. Hamlet will have wrought 
us to share in his excitement; we shall relieve our feelings by 
applauding: we shall be given rime to adjust our recoUeaion of 
what has passed and prepare for what is promised. It may well be 
that Shakespeare’s own actors found riiey had to give their audi- 
ence an occasional rest from the strain of attention to st^ a play 
as Hamlet; it would be a greater mental-plus-emorional strain 
than any earlier play had exacted. It may even be that, Shake- 
speare consenting, they picked on this juncture as the likeliett for 
the purpose herobouts; he might even pick on it himadf- Never- 

4 Or. Jobiuoa conuneao Mverely on it, and odier editon may note itt tnepthade. 
But Dowden (for iattance) only «ayi in tbe introduciioB to dw Hmidet aalvnie of 
Ac Arden SlidteqKaK that “die received dividca between m. and IV. it anfattn- 
nate,“ taldag for gtanied, apparently, that for tome tort of iive-aa form Stake- 
tpeare hinudf wat leipoonble. And while he recordt ^ perdnent variania in 
hit apfartim eritUtu, he leavet them ndthont comment Of to Itide hopotiaace 
Sd diit a^eet at Shaketpeare’t ttagecraft teem even to hint 

* Dover Wdmi doet to in the new Caadtridge Shaketiwaie. fat UMar h 

Hamkt (p. 94, note), however, he modifiet dte ttatement; and 1 iuA is 

S g teame n t wid> hhn. 
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didess, since he did not so plan the play, the halt and the pause 
betray his stagecraft. He is not apt to check the impulse of his 
action at an emotional crisis which only anticipates a sharper 
aisis still, but rather to find means to relax the tension, yet with- 
out so loosening it as to lose hold on his audience. And his dra- 
matic intention here is plain. It is to carry us straight from the 
deadly intent of Hamlet’s 

The play ’s the thing 

Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the King. 

to the sight of the puzzled King and Queen questioning the still 
equally puzzled Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, but learning with 
relief— that the harmless pastime of a play is in hand! 

it doth much content me 
To hear him so inclin’d. 

Good gentlemen, give him a further edge, 

And drive his purpose on to these delights. 

says the unsuspecting Cbudius. With the loss of the quick 
sequence of the scenes, the irony of this will be largely lost. 

Further, not five minutes should elapse (there are fifty-five lines 
to speak) between that passionate soliloquy with its ringing and 
resolute end (the sound of it will be still in our ears) and the 
pessimism of 

To be Of not to be . . . 

This is one of a series of such contrasts, a capital feature in the 
presenting of the character. Here, too, the full effect will be lost if 
the continuity of the action is broken. 

As to the passing of a night between the scenes; at a guess, 
Shakeiqseare did not think about the matter at all till he came to 
write ^ sentence in the second scene indicating that a night has 
passed. (Nor, even so, is this a certain tign that it has; the per- 
formance may have been impatiently hurried forward.) It was 
natural in rite earlier scene for Haii^ to set titc play for “to- 
morrow ni^t," nnoe he had to write the “speech of some cfozen 
or sixteen lines" to be inserted in it But after die passions 


O. what a rogue and pemm tiave sun It . - . 
what cottomis Shake^eare » to see that die unavrodablc and- 
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climax is at least given some antidote. Rosencrantz’s reply to the 
Queen, the 

ceitain players 
. . . have already order 
This night to play before him. I 

provides this. It restimulates our interest. The exciting Went we 
are expecting is already nearer. That is the dramatic worn of the 
statement; the chronology is incidental to it. \ 

For a halt and a pause at the end of what is known as the closet- 
scene there can, as we said, be no excuse whatever. By a very usual 
turn of Elizabethan technique one scene simply evolves into 
another when the characters pass from the inner stage (the closet) 
to the outer (some antechamber or lobby).* And a change in the 
Folio— made by whatever hand— does but better Shakespeare’s 
main intention, which plainly is to carry forward the action here 
with as little slackening as possible. It is the King who is driving 
it ahead; for his purpose is to rid himself of his enemy without 
delay. And the pulse of the play has never been more feverish, nor 
Hamlet more tWide himself; and he knows he "must to England.” 
If somehow or other hereabouts this now lengthy third act must 
be brought to an end, the act-divider has but to let pass anodier 
hundred and fifty lines. Hamlet by then will be gone, and 
Claudius gain a breathing-space, and we can be allowed one too. 

To complete the customary tale one has now only to find an 
end for the fourth and as likely a beginning for a fifth act. Our 
act-divider could hardly have done much better than he does. We 
hear of Ophelia’s death; there is finality in that. The ensnaring of 
Hamlet has been prepared against his promised return, so that the 
pause intervening vrill be an expectant one. And— rince the km 
act is to begin with the Gravediggers— it will give the stage car- 
penters a good chance to open the g^ave-trap and make all ready. 

* Hamlet in madnen hadi Poloniut dain. 

And from lua mother's clotet hadt be dragged him. . . . 

—the King tell* Koaencrantz and Guildennem; /.e. from tome plaoe odief dban 
tbit in which he now ttandt tpeaking. The Elizabethan imagination will have 
mponded die mme readily to chanring of place by patting from hmer tiage 
to outer since it answered to the ditpadtion of the Etizabedian bouse, in which one 
pasted, as a rule, direedy from room to room, not by a corridor. 

The various altematives odeicd at tlds pmnt by and dm Folio ate moee Mlf 
diicutied in die footnote to p. io8. 
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But, once again, Shakespeare’s intentions (thou£^ here they may 
not be grossly thwarted) are falnfied. The suspense between the 
news of Hamlet’s return ^brought first to Horatio, then to the 
King) and his actual appearance is fully provided for by the scenes 
which intervene. And a break in the action here can only weaken 
the effect of the apposition of the tragic fantasy of Ophelia’s mad- 
ness, the warped cunning of the King’s plotting with Laertes, the 
lyric beauty of the tale of the girl’s death on the one hand, and on 
the other the wholesome prose humor of the Clowns. Hamlet, 
when he arrives, is, by that colloquy in the graveyard, to point 
this contrast for us. The simple and the clever, the innocent and 
the guilty alike all come to the grave — to the plain prose of the 
grave. But how much more effective the pointing will be if we 
have also let Shakespeare realize the contrast for us, as he has 
planned to! 

For our own convenience we may make pauses in the perform- 
ance of the plays. Shakespeare himself had doubtless sometimes to 
show his audiences that consideration. If he did not at first, the 
growing length of his maturer work will surely have compelled 
him to. It would be both a sturdy and a spellbound crowd, indeed, 
that could— literally, as to about half of them— stand up to an 
uninterrupted perf(»rmance of Hamlet, King Lear or Antony and 
Cleopatra. But he never ceased to conceive a pby as a single 
organic whole, nor its action as a continuous progress— which a 
never-halted performance of the shorter Comedy of Errors, L/)ve s 
Labour's Lost or The Merchant of Venice could quite well show 
it to be.* And to learn how to mimmize our dramatic loss, if we 


» I believe this to be essentially tree, but suWect— « v»ith so mu* dte to 
fu jiH about hif work— Ho qualification ant! exception. Ainong the earlier plxi^ the 
exceptional length of RkJ^d 111 is puxzling; among Ae later, one seems to detert 
a positive efiort to keep Medume for Measure and OtMo within bounds, nestry V 
is definitdy divided into acts. Romeo and Jtdiet shows some rudiments of a 
division by chorus^. A Winse/s Tale u dramatically divided into two It 
may be haxarded, perhaps, that Siakcspcaie was indifieicnt to 
diough as willing lo experiment in it-as he was to take a poimlar subject to ihe 
making of a iday, or io pay a passing compliment to Elixabeth or James, nm ne 
did most eagerly experimem in the expresdon of the dramauc tdeas which 


noyt ef S Td b ito- h . * « 

Anodier point In estimating dw aednr*^* of a jday one must always co^cr 

the aetuie of the wbieetewf the method ol ^ 

can be decwtive. A Comeiy of ftnott end LowV Labors lost will tamt w 
mote iwifdy ifaaa As You LUfi It or Kigkt. Hamlet move* *1 vet? v«nh“« 
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must interrupt a performance here and there, the Procrustean 
editors should first be forgotten; then the play’s natural structure 
will appear, and divisions can at least be made to conform, as far 
as posable, to that.* 

PLACE-STRUCTURE AND TI ME-STRUCTURE 

There is both a place-structure and a time-structure in ^iarnUt. 
The place-structure depends upon no exact localization of\scenes. 
The time-structure answers to no scheme of act-division. Bi|t each 
has its dramatic import. 

The action of Hamlet is concentrated at Elsinore; and this 
though there is much external interest, and the story abounds in 
journeys. As a rule in such a case, unless they are mere messen- 
gers, we travel with the travelers. But we do not see Laertes in 
Paris, nor, more surprisingly, Hamlet among the pirates; and the 
Norwegian affair is dealt with by hearsay till the play is two- 
thirds over. This is not done to economize time, or to leave space 
for more capital events. Scenes in Norway or Paris or aboard ship 
need be no longer than the talk of them, and Hamlet’s discovery 
of the King’s plot against him is a capital event Shakespeare is 
deliberately concentrating his action at Elsinore. When he does at 
last introduce Fortinbras he stretches probability to bring him and 
his army seemingly to its very suburbs; and, sooner than diat 
Hamlet should carry the action abroad with Wm, Horatio is left 

speeds; averaj^cd out, the pace both of Measttre for Mtasme and CorioUnm will 
probably be slower. It is likely, again, that any play would then have been acted 
at a quicker pace than it commonly is today. The verse, and even the prose, would 
be spoken quicker; first, because the art of speaking was the a€t 0 r*s primary 
achievement; secondly, because in that age of little reading and much public 
discourse audiences would be better listeners too. 

Yet another. The quickest shifting of the simplest scenes will add, say, half an 
hour to a quite straightforward “platform** performance of Antony mnd Cleopntra, 
•It is haid to wipe the five-act division clean from one*s consciousness. Most 
modem editions insist on retaining it, with a bare reference, if that, to its unau- 
ihent^ty. Dover Wilson, in the new Cambridge Shakespeare, ftlegates it to the 
ma^n. That is a gain; and it is no doubt hard to go funher, since some system of 
teleretice from text to notes and from one edition to another is needed, and this is 
m all counts the most convenient. The thing is to r cm e mb cf, when one it consider* 
ipg the play aetthetkally, that these acta^HUsd sometimes the icenet^ve no true 
ewtence. The student must constandy have diis in mind, or he will Bud himself 

thinking of the play in acts and scenes*~«an4 thinking wrong. And it is for 
this reason I have-*Hmth some difficulty for myself; I hm for my 
readers--tvoided all icfereoce to acts and nninhef cd in dsk Pmhice. 
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behind there to keep him in our minds. On die other Kan/t he 
still, by allusion, makes the most of this movement abroad which 
he does not represent; he even adds to our sense of it by such 
seemingly superfluous touches as tell us that Horatio has jour- 
neyed from Wittenberg, that Rosencrantz and Guildenstern have 
been “sent for” — and even the Players are traveling. 

The double dramatic purpose is plain. Here is a tragedy of 
inaction; the center of it is Hamlet, who is physically inactive too, 
has “foregone all custom of exercises,” will not “walk out of the 
air,” but only, book in hand, for “four hours together, here in the 
lobby.” The concentration at Elsinore of all that happens en- 
hances the impression of this inactivity, which is enhanced again 
by the sense also given us of the constant coming and going 
around Hamlet of the busier world without. The place itself, 
moreover, thus acquires a personality, and even develops a sort of 
sinister power; so that when at last Hamlet does depart from it 
(his duty still unfulfllled) and we are left vtrith the conscience-sick 
Gertrude and the guilty King, the mad Ophelia, a Laertes set on 
his own revenge, among a 

people muddied. 

Thick and unwholescmie in their thoughts and whispers . . . 

we almost seem to feel it, and the unpurged sin of it, summoning 
him back to his duty and his doom. Shakespeare has, in fact, here 
adopted something very like unity of place; upon no principle, but 
to gain a specific dramatic end. 

He turns time to dramatic use also, ignores or remarks its 
passing, and uses dock or calendar or falsifies or neglects them 
just as it suits him. 

The play qpens upon the stroke midnight, an ominous «id 
“dramatic” hour. The fira scene is measured out to dawn and 
gains importance by that In the second Hamlet’s “not two montiis 
dead” and “within a month . . .” give past events convindng 
definition,' and his “tmtight . . . tonight . . . upon die platform 
’twixt deven and twdve” a qiediic imminent to what is to come. 
The second scene upmi the pbtfram is alto definitdy measured 
out from miihiigiit to near dawn. This framing of die exordium 
to the tragedy widun a preciae two flights and a day gives a 
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convincing lifelikeness to the action, and sets its pulse beating 
rhythmically and arrestingly.* 

But now the condua of the acdon changes, and with this die 
treatment of time. Hamlet’s resolution — we shall soon gather — 
has paled, his purpose has slackened. He passes hour u^n hour 
pacing the lobbies, reading or lost in thought, oblivious apparently 
to time’s passing, lapsed — he himself supplies the phras^ later — 
"lapsed in time.” So Shakespeare also for a while tacitly '.ignores 
the calendar. When Polonius dispatches Reynaldo we are hot told 
whether Laertes has already reached Paris. Presumably fic has, 
but the point is left vague. The Ambassadors return from their 
mission to Norway. They must, one would suppose, have been 
absent for some weeks; but again, we are not told Why not insist 
at once that Hamlet has let a solid two months pass and made no 
move, instead of letting us learn it quite incidentally later? There 
is more than one reason for not doing so. If the fact is explicitly 
stated that two months separate this scene from the last, that 
breaks our sense of a continuity in the action; a thing not to be 
done if it can be avoided, for this sense (rf continuity hel{M to sus- 
tain illusion, and so to hold us attentive. An alternative would be 
to insert a scene or more dealing with occurrences during these 
two months, and thus bridge the gap in time. But a surplusage of 
incidental matter is also and always to be avoided. Polonius’ talk 
to Reynaldo, Shakespeare feels, is relaxation and distraction 
enough; for with that scene only halfway through he returns to 
his main theme. 

He could, however, circumvent such difficulties if he would. 
His capital reason for ignoring time hereabouts is that Hamlet is 
ignoring it, and he wants to attune the whole action~and us— to 

• It is perhaps worth remarking that, while Uk firtt icenc upon die platform 
clofcf with Honicio*s cheerfully beautiful 

But look^ the murti, in russet mantle dad. 

Walks o’er die dew of yon high eastern hsIL * * • 
in the second, when the Ghost scents the momsfig air, we have; 

The giow*woitn shows the matin lo be near, 

And 'gins io pale his uneBectital file. . . . 

—and then no more, nothing of hf^xfitl dawn or cheerful day at all. An audience 
may not comciottsly obeenre the diBtnmt. Shakeipeaie evidently did not attach 
much impomnce to it, and he had, of course, no means ol giving it teamc effect 
Bm me producer today» nitli at list coniiisaiid* may do woll m it 
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Hamlet’s mood. He takes advantage of this passivity; we learn to 
know our man, as it were, at leisure. Facet after facet of him is 
turned to us. Polonius and Rosencrantz and Guildenstern arc 
mirrors surrounding and reflecting him. His silence as he sits 
listening to the Players— and we, as we listen, watch him— admits 
us to closer touch with him. And when, lest the tension of the 
action sbeken too much in this atmosphere of timelessness, the 
clock must be restarted, a simple, incidental, phrase or two is 
made to serve. 

It is not until later that Shakespeare, by a cunning litdc stroke, 
puts himself right — so to speak — with the past. The Murder of 
Gonzago is about to begin when Hamlet says to Ophelia; 

look you, how cheerfully my mother looks, and my father 
died within’s two hours. 

—to be answered 

Nay, ’tis twice two months, my lord. 

There is the calendar reestablished; unostentatiously, and there- 
fore with no forfeiting of illusion. Yet at that moment we are 
expectantly attentive, so every word will tell. And it is a stroke of 
character too. For here is Hamlet, himself so lately roused from 
his obliviousness, gibing at his mother for hers. 

But the use of time for current effect has begun again, and very 
appropriately, with HanJet’s fresh impulse to action, and his 
decision, reached while he listens abstractedly to the Player’s 
speech, to t«t the King’s guilt: 

we’ll hear a jflay to-morrow. Dost thou hear me, <dd friend; 
can you jday the Murder of Gonzago? . . .Well ha’t to-mor- 
row night. 

We do not yet know what U in his mind. But frtun this moment 
the pressure and pace of the play’s action are to increase; and the 
brisk “tomorrow" and “tomorrow night" help give the inid^ 
impulse. The increase is progressive. In the next scene the play is 
no longer to be “tomorrow" but “tonight," The King, a little 
later, adds to the pressure. When he has overheard Hamlet with 
Ophdia: 

I have in quidt determinatitm 

Thus set it down; he dhaU whh speed to England. . . . 
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And this — still progressivdy — becomes, after the play-scene and 
the killing of Polonius: 

The sun no sooner diall the mountains toudi 
But wc will ship him hence. ... ; 

After the spell of timelessness, then, we have an exdtiag stretdi 
of the action carried through in a demonstrated day ano^a night. 
But the time-measure is not in itself the important thi^g. It is 
only used to validate the dramatic speed, even as was tim^cssness 
to help slow the action down. 

After this comes more ignoring of the calendar, though the 
dramatic purpose in doing so is somewhat different. The scene 
which follows Hamlet’s departure opens with the news of 
Ophelia’s madness. We are not told how much time has elapsed. 
For the moment the incidental signs are against any pronounced 
gap, Polonius has already been buried, but “in hugger-mugger”; 
and Ophelia, whom we last saw smiling and suffering tmder 
Hamlet’s torture, might well have lost her wits at the very news 
that her father had been killed, and that the man she loved had 
killed him. But suddenly Laertes appears in full-blown rdielUon. 
With this it is clear why the calendar has been ignored. Shake- 
speare has had to face the same sort of difBculty as before. Let him 
admit a definite gap in time, realistically required for the return 
of Laertes and the raising of the rebellion, and he must either 
break the seeming continuity of the action, or build a bridge cA 
superfluous matter and sbeken a tension already sufficiently slack- 
ened by the passing of the Fortinbras army and Hamlet's "How 
all occasions . . .” soliloquy. So he takes a similar way out, ignor- 
ing incongruities, merely putting in the King’s mouth the passing 
excuse that Laertes 

is tn secret come from France . . . 

And wants not buzzers m infect his ear 

pestilent speeches of his father's death . . . 

—an excuse which would hardly bear coosideradon we were 
allowed to consider it; but it is at this my instant that die tumult 
begins. And once i^gain the tedink^ maneuvering is turned to 
dramatic account. The surprise of Laertes' iq^pieaiaoce, die very 
in ade qu ac y and amfusion ti Us explanatum, and his pron^ sue- 
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cess, are in pertinent contrast to Hamlet's elaborate preparations 
—and his failure/® 

Only with news of Hamlet do we revert to the calendar, and 
then with good reason. By setting a certain time for his return, 
the tension of the action is automatically increased. First, in the 
letter to Horatio, the past is built up: 

Ere we were two days old at sea, a pirate of very warlike 
appmntment gave us chase. 

Then, in a letter to the King: 

To-morrow shall I beg leave to see your kingly eyes. . . 


i<>Does this contriving, however, stand the test of performance? Personalty 1 
have always felt so far that it did not, that Laertes* appearance was a little too 
surprising, that the King’s excuse only made the matter worse, that Shakespeare 
has, for once, been too slapdash, in fact that the flawed illusion of the action is not 
restored till Ophelia reappears, and in the pathos of the dght of her the rcbeUbn 
is forgotten both by us and by Laertes, But this is perhaps to be ovemice of appre- 
hension; and such a performance as Shakespeare would stage might cover the 
weakness. 

There is another but not very noticeable piece of upbuilding of the past in the 
King’s line to Laertes: 

Two months since 

Here was a gentleman of Normandy. . . . 

This with what follows implies that Laertes has been absent from Denmark for 
an appreciably longer time— and incidentally it falsifies the play’s calculable cal- 
endar. But that b, of course— since, as Ibteners, we go by imprtssioos, not calcu- 
lation— no great matter; and the dramatic intenfion clearly u to give, by dib 
passing touch, an added sense of solidity to the time-stnictufe. 

There b yet another to come, a more subtle and a far more effective one, in 
Hamlet's talk to the Gravediggers, in the passage about Yorick. Why docs Shake- 
speare take die trouble, thus late in the day, lo establbh Hamlet's age so caaedy ? 
To counteract the tmjwesiioii of the youthful prince, which circumstances— hb 
studentship at Wlaeoh^. Gertrude sdll m the heyday of her blood, and. at ^yed 
by a boy, her youthful apiamianoe— will have made on us; and dius late in die 
day, because, with the gitat central mass of the play’s thought and passioo behi^ 
him, Hamlet b inevitably a matitrer figure than was the morbid young rebel of its 
beginning. 

But the immedtate effect, ihoi^h we probably recciye it unconndomly, b more 
dramatically valuable even than dus. Hie play b nearing its end, and it must be, 
we ^el, a tri^c end; we know of the plot against Hamlet, which he can ha^ly 
escape. And the caiisi^t-bnck of hb thoughts to hb birth, so hb chBdhood, gives 
us the sense of n bfe nppioichinf its term. He stands widh the tkuU m hb h and s; 
it is thirty yeais st iK t he was bom, dmee and twenty rince the dead tester used to 
car ry him laughing on hb beck, to dus cotnpimioo tom be also come— bow soon f 
The picture, and the lik of the yeem, wUi set lowing tome mdb undeicunw « 
imagination in m; noduiui fsime eapicb, for we tiav^ widi Hamki^ oot ihead of 
bbn. But thb b tyincal of die true uae dmt Sbahe^Nnie mtkm of dme. 
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—the resumption of the war between them is made imminent. 
The scene in the graveyard thus takes place on the morrow; and 
this is verified for us as it ends, by the King’s whisper to Laertes: 

Strengthen your patience in our last nights speech. . . 

The general effect produced— not, and it need not 1^, a very 
marked one— is of events moving steadily now, unhurriedly, 
according to plan; the deliberation of Hamlet’s returnii^ talk to 
the Gravediggers suggests this, and it accords with tht King’s 
cold-blooded plot and Laertes’ resolution. ' 

The calendar must again be ignored after the angry parting dE 
Hamlet and Laertes over Ophelia’s grave. If it were not, Shake- 
speare would either have to bring in superfluous matter and most 
probably slacken tension (which he will certainly not want to do 
so near the end of his play) or explain and excuse an indecently 
swift passing from a funeral to a fencing match. He inserts instead 
a solid wedge of the history of the King’s treachery and the trick 
played on the wretched Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. This sufR- 
dendy absorbs our attention, and dramadcally separams the two 
incongruous events. It incidentally builds up the past still noore 
solidly; and there is again a falsifying hint of time elapsed in 
Horatio’s comment that 

It must be shonly known to him [Claudius] from England 
What is the issue of the business there. 

— which is to be justified when all is over by the actual arrival of 
the English ambassadors to announce that the 

commandment is fulfilled, 

That Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are dead. 

But this will simply be to give a settse of completeness to the 
action. Nothing is said or done to check its steady progress from 
the graveyard scene to the end; for that is the capital conddera- 
tion involved. 

It comes to this, I think. Shakespeare’s true concern is with 
tempo, not time. He uses time as an auxiliary, and makes free 
with it, and with the calendar to make his use of it convincing.** 

** Exceptionally the rtory itself (as with The Merchamt of Vemiee) or a part ei 
it (as in Romeo and JtJiet) may depend upon > questitm id time. He must then 
gwe it atteotioa for its own isIk} but he will manage to keep h fairly malleable, 
and to make something of Ins haUnial use of it, even so. 
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When he came to play writing, time, it is true enough to say, was 
commonly being put to no dramatic use at all. A few passing 
references to “tonight,” “tomorrow” or “the other day” there 
might be; for the rest, a play’s end would leave a vague impresaon 
that so many events must have asked a fair amount of time for 
their enacting. This was not freedom— though it might seem to be 
— but anarchy; and he soon saw that some scheme of time would 
strengthen a pby’s action and add to the illusion." For the unlike- 
liest story can be made more convincing by supplying it with a 
date or so. 

An accurately realistic time-scheme, with the clock of the action 
going tick by tick with the watches in our pockets— that the 
theater can hardly be brought to accommodate. Few good stories 
can be made to pass in the two or three hours allowed for the 
acting of a play, still fewer if they must include striking and 
varied events. There arc three main ways of dealing with the 
matter. Each belongs to a different sort of theater and a different 
type of drama. There is the so-called “classic” way. This may in- 
volve rather the ignoring than any plain falsifying of time. The 
drama accommodating it is apt to concentrate upon one capital 
event, the approaches to it elaborately prepared; and— with a 
master dramatist at work — motive after motive, trait after trait 
of character, will be unfolded like petals, till the heart of the 
matter is disclosed and the inevitable conclusion reached. There 
is the normal modern method of a suggested realism in “time,” 
appropriate to a scenic theater’s realism of place.** This commonly 
goes with a selecting of various events to be presented, one (or it 
may be more) to an act, the gaps in time between them ac- 
counted for by the act-divisions, the rest of the sttwy relegated to 
hearsay and a sort of no man’s land between the acts. Each act 
then bwomes something of a play in itself as well as a part of 
one, the resulting whole a »lid multiple structure, the economy 
of its technique akin to that of sound building, as thrifty and 
precise. 

Lasdy there is Shakespeare’s freedom in dme, which is the 
natural product of his stage’s freedom in space, and which— 

Which k aot u> siy that he was the only dramatist who saw thtju 

^♦The ratio wUl not he exact; but* fenefally spcnktiig» the leu realkm in K«fik 
Pket the kii mm cl realkm aball we expect in tuacs 
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coupled with this— permits him a panoramic display of his entire 
story if need be, and uninterrupted action. And, having brought 
time out of anarchy, he is not concerned to regulate his use of 
it very strictly. He adds it to his other freedoms. Moreover he may 
take the greater liberties with it, because, for his audience,|in their 
own actual world, the sense of time is so uncertain. \ 

In nothing are we more open to illusion and suggestion than in 
our sense of time. We live imaginative lives of our own ti> quite 
another measure than the calendar’s; a year ago might be yester- 
day; tomorrow will be days in coming, and gone in an hour. The 
Elizabethan convention of freedom in space, which depended upon 
the planning of the theater, shrank with each restrictive change 
in this and at last disappeared; but the dramatist may still exer- 
cise — in the most realistic surroundings — a discreet freedom in 
time. We readily welcome that fiction.** 

Study of Shakespeare’s stagecraft has shown us how we wrong 
it by depriving the plays when we present them of their fixedom 
in space, by obstructing those swift, frictionless passages from here 
to there, or by defining whereabouts when he knew better than 
to define it. lliis freedom in time is also a part of his imaginative 
privilege. He makes his play a thing of movement, even as music 
is, and obedient to much the same laws; and the clock and the 
calendar are merely among the means by which this movement 
is made expressive. 

For our convenience in performing the play, one or two stopping 
places can be found; there are two, at least, where the check and 
the pause will do little harm. For the purpose of this study, then, 
and as a hint to producers, 1 divide the pby into three parts. But, 
as a reminder, "movements” will perhaps be the better word to use 
for them. The first will carry us from the beginning to Hamlet’s 
acceptance of his misaon (it coincides with the first act of the 
editors); the second from Reynaldo’s dispatch to Hamlet’s de- 
parture for England; the third from the news of Ophelia’s mad- 
ness to the end. 

** Shalwtpeare't titument of time it mott notable ia Otkelh. Tlien b die 
omKi^tseii freedom of die tcefie of the tandinx at Cypnit, when diree teparatc 
testeb come into nght. ride out the timro, make harbor and dSieiiAarit dKir 
patteaxeit widun die undivided tpeMag-tptee of i8o linea. thaK b the cemtik* 
blent we of daw ihmnihoat the net of pby. 
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A First Movement 

In the play’s first four scenes^ (which by the compactness of their 
time-scheme and the synthesis of their events lend themselves 
besides to definition as an “act”) its action is fully set in train; the 
main current of it which Hamlet is to dominate, and the auxiliary 
action which Laertes will vitalize when, the play three parts 
through and Hamlet absent for a while, he returns from France 
— ^that also is prepared for now. 

Horatio is brought to encounter the Ghost and we hear of the 
dangers that threaten T^enmttr\. 

The first scene of the four gives us the appearance and reappear- 
ance of the Ghost, the talk in the interval between Horatio, Mar- 
cellus and Bernardo about the already troubled times, arid their 
final resolve to tell young Hamlet of the matter. For an opening 
and purely preparatory scene it is lengthy; but its contents are of 
unusual import. It lasts in imagined time, as we are definitely 
reminded, from midnight to dawn; and the sense of this adds to 
its importance. The passing of these hours is suggested when, 
after the quick give-and-take of the dialogue about the Ghost, 
Marcellus says: 

Good now, sit down and tell me, he that knows . . . 

and they, all three, do sit down and relax; and there follows the 
smooth flow of Horatio’s long narrative. But note how the danger 
(attendant upon ail narrative in drama) of too great i slackening 
of the tension is avoided. Nothing is said to show that the three 
men expect the Ghost’s return, but we inevitably do. So while we 
listen we are also alert for this, and rather the more alert because 
the characters in the scene seem not to be. Incidentally, the narrar 
tive adds stature to the Ghost. It is the spirit not only of a King 
but a renowned King that we have seen: 

our valiant Hamlet — 

For so diis aide at our known world esteem’d lum . . . 

Note besides that the Ghost’s (4>stinate silence is a dramatic prom- 
ise of speech bier; and Horatio’s last important line—that we 
may be lefi; expectant of the scene to cenne— so interprets it: 


* Pour maa, om five. Set p. fj. 
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This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him. 

—to Hamlet. Also that Horatio and Bernardo arc on a wrong 
scent in their explanations of the portent and arc meant to set us 
on one too; so that when in the next scene Hamlet immediately 
fastens on the right one— not danger from abroad but ^mc foul 
deed done here— that will be a surprise, a thing of some^^amatic 
value always, and of double value in this case since swift 
prevision will enhance him in our eyes.* Also that the talc of 
preparation for war, the sight of 

this same strict and most observant watch . . . 

while the spirit of the warrior king passes among the sentries, and 
even “honest” Francisco, who has seen nothing, is “sick at heart” 
— ^all this, so emphatically pictured, gives us a grim first impression 
of a Denmark demoralized and in danger, its tried leader gone. 
Shakespeare cannot allow much space to the political background 
of his story; the more reason, then, that he should impress it upon 
us while our attention is fresh, and in its sternest reality. This 
picture will be quickly succeeded by its contrast and complement, 
a sight of the Court under King Claudius, the man of words, the 
diplomatist, the voluptuary, surrounded by acquiescent councilors; 
in which setting the greater part of the action is to pass.® But the 
play begins martially, and so ends, with 

TTie soldiers’ music and the rites of war . . . 

and there is the halTremoved passing of Fortinbras and his army 
rather more than halfway through it; another setoff to the con- 
tinuing picture of the brilliant and debased Court. 

2 An effect now lost by too great familiarity with the play. 

* TTtc train of the play’s ‘’foreign policy/* though we have but occasional 
glimpses of it, is very consistently developed. Oaudius' diplomacy diverts Fomnbras 
and his ’’lawless rcsolutes” towards Poland for the time being. But having done 
well there, the young conqueror calls, all uninvited, at Elsinore on his way back. 
Hamlet^ be says, 

was likely, had he been put on. 

To have proved most royally. 

But as to King Claudius, though be did not lack personal courage, the inference 
throughout the play is that be was nothing of a fighter. And it looks — and the 
actor can make it kink — at if, had Fortinbras found him alive, the 
I have some rights of memory in this Jungdom, 

Which now to claim my vantage doth snvitie me. 
might idll have been spekea, but to more tmcuknt pitipoae. 
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Finally, the scene’s lengthiness is counteracted by the simple 
fact that 

’Tis bitter cold. 

— fcH- thus it must be briskly played. 

Qlaudius, the new King, and Queen Qertrude hold their first 
Council. Laertes is granted leave to return to France, Hamlet 
refused it for his return to Wittenberg. We learn of the shame 
and grief with which his mother’s remarriage fills him; he 
learns of the appearance of the Ghost. 

The second scene is launched upon a veritable shock of contrast. 

A flourish of trumpets; and the King and Queen come in state to 
preside at Council* The King makes a brilliant figure— the 
“very, very peacock” of Hamlet’s later gibe— and the courtiers, 
happily released from their recent mourning, would respectfully 
ape his fashion. In every aspect he is a contrast to that gaunt 
apparition of armored royalty which we have just seen stalking 
the nigiht. 

There is but one blot on the splendor; Hamlet himself in his 
“nighted colour.” But we do not yet know who this is that so jars 
upon the general contentment. We are to listen to the King, ad- 
dressing his Council, dispatching one piece of business after an- 
other; and only by degrees will the significance of the incongru- 
ous, recalcitrant figure be made clear. The business flows smoothly 
on; and there could surely be no better judged conclusion to the 
mourning for our dear brother’s death than appears in that 
“wisest sorrow,” in discretion’s victory over nature, nor seal more 
tactfully set upon the ambiguous business of his marriage (an 

*Qa’i ittge diRCtkm definitely give* u* “Couosaile," and the proceedings are 
like those of a Privy Council meeting; and there should be no need to argue the 
matter exeqK dtat ^ Pedio stage direction adds Ophelia, and that theatrical prac- 
tice has hu^ falsified bodi the surroundings and dramaric purpose of the scene, 
hi* made vague and ineffective what Shakespeare made definite and significant. It 
is true that Ae Queen is there; but the it— and at if in explanadon — ^referred » 
within the fim tea lines at 

The imperial jmntrett of Ait wariike state. . . 

This may not precittdy mean that she it Ae Queen Mary to Claudius’ King Wil- 
liam, but Ae impnaikw conveyed is certainly Aat she has a right » be present. 
Dover Wilson strongly insists on Aii reading the matter, and puts Ae case, I 
*ink, quite unaniwenddy. 
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zSair of state, however, after all) than the avowal that he has 
contracted it 

as ’twcre with a defeated joy. 

With one auspicious and one dropping eye, . 

With mirth in funeral and with dirge in marria^ 

In equal scale weighing delight and dole ... 

— unless perhaps it may all sound a little too elaborate, ^ack too 
much of an apology. He becomes succinct enough aboi^t Fortin- 
bras and with the Ambassadors, and then quite affet^nately 
gracious upon 

And now, Laertes, what’s the news with you? 

You told us of some suit; what is’t, Laertes? 

You cannot speak of reason to the Dane, 

And lose your voice. What would’st thou beg, Laertes, 

That shall not be my offer, not thy asking? . . . 

— the repeated name is almost a caress.* 

Finally— our curiosity having been well aroused by the ^ay- 
Claudius provides an answer to the question we have been asking, 
and joins the play’s great issue by turning to that cryptic figure 
with a quiet 

But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son. 

From the first— and the actor of Cbudius can ea^y show it— he 
will have resentfully noted this defiant mourning brou^t to a 
Council called for the attesting of his marriage: it is little short 
of an insult. The Prince’s fellow-councilors will note it too^ and 
be awaiting the inevitable royal rebuke. The subtle Claudius, 
however, first belittles the matter by ignoring it. And even now— 
though there is added provocation in the muttered 

A little more than kin, and less than kind. 

(it is not mannerly when your sovereign addresses you at the 
council table to indulge in obscure comment)— he contents him- 
self with a mild, if slightly ironic 

How is it diat the clouds stiB hang on you? 

He is repaid by the tart 

■ A point made by Mr. Harald Child. 

Them » no Mage diiection m tdl ta that Lnertei mtm afitr hit wit ht* 
gniited. Bta be it not a memher of the Coancil, to he pnbsUy shmikL 
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Not so, my lord; I am too much i’ the sun. 

— King, Queen and Court, the whole gaudy gathering lashed 
alike by the bitter jest. It is time h>r Gertrude to intervene: 

Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted colour oH, 

And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. . . . 

But the best she can do is to drive her son into a defensive argu- 
ment — ^which serves, incidentally, to give us our first glimpse of 
his metaphysical mind. And it is ironically significant that he who 
is so soon to be ravaged by doubt should begin with that scorn- 
fully positive 

Seems, madam? Nay, it is. I know not ‘secimi’ 

Claudius, expert himself at an argument, and still admirably calm 
and kindly, then delivers a veritable sermon, which both sets us 
questioning what sort of nature can be hidden beneath such banal 
piety, and shows — this is at once plain — that, clever as he may be, 
he quite misconstrues Hamlet, or he would not, surely, treat him 
in his sorrow to such frigidities as 

For what we know must be, and is as common 
As any the noost vulgar thing to sense. 

Why should we, in our peevish opposition, 

Take it to heart? Fie, ’tis a fault to heaven, 

A fault against the dead, a fault to nature. 

To reason most absurd; whose common theme 
b death of fathers. . . . 

or, very certainly, ask him for consobtion to 
think of us 

As of a father; for let the world take note. 

You are the most immediate to our throne. . . . 

Hamlet indeed, the sermon ended, makes no response at all, stays 
obstinately silent, Gertrude intervenes again, to beg him at the 
least to 

stay with us; go not to Winenberg. 

She wins only a cold 

I dudl m all my best obey you, madam. 

Claudius pnm^itly and diplomatically seizes upon this as 
a lova^ and a fnr refij - • • 
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(which obviously it is not), declares that 

This gentle and unforced accord of Hamlet • . • 

(it is as obviously neither: he is a prisoner) 

Sits smiling to my heart . . • | 

(his own so ready smile a trifle forced as he says it), and, with a 
little jovial bombast, breaks up the Council lest worse befsul. 

‘This accounts for only 128 lines of the scene — and I have written 
as many more about them. But it is important to note htf^v cate- 
gorically, for a start, Shakespeare establishes the triangle of false 
relations, within which the action is framed. Claudius, presented 
to us at the height of his good fortune, married to his mistress 
(that scandalous specter laid unrevealed) and confirmed in this as 
in his assumption of the crown by a complaisant Council, is 
naturally content that Hamlet should be his heir, genuinely ready, 
no doubt, to play the loving father to him. But his tactless tact, the 
mellifluous excess of speech, the smiling kindness overdone — ^such 
falseness shows that he feels his position to be false. By his con- 
cluding emphasis on the question of the succession, he implies — 
he will prefer it to be thought— that there is the secret, the “is*' as 
against the “seems** of Hamlet's recalcitrance. Gertrude, as we 
learn later, knows better. It is, besides his father's death, her 
“o’er-hasty marriage’* that is the trouble; not that Claudius is on 
the throne, but that she sits there beside him; and the constraint 
of her intervention tells us that, with her son, she too feels her 
position to be false. The pair still have their secret— the adultery— 
to guard from Hamlet and the rest, and Claudius keeps a deadlier 
one from her. As to Hamlet; that incongruous sequence of the 
long silence, the curt phrases, and the lucid and elaborate ape^ogy 
will leave us wondering what can be to come from him.* 

• Why— since rdatk>n!i ire inevitably to ttrained between them— did aaudiu< 

not Irt Hamiet go back to Wittenberg? I think no moderni aiiditoce t flk* the 
question (if only they mould adt qoestiont about this play dwry think they know 
so well, how much more they would enjoy iti), but wc, it studenti. may; since 
here perhaps is one of those points which, at Dover Wiliofi ti3rf, Shaketpeaie left 
unstressed because he knew t^t hit own sudieiice would toituictively grasp them* 
No one, of course* could leave England to travel abroad without permission; snd 
in Shakespeare’s Denmark the same laws apply. Laenes, having his father’s leave, 
may return to Paris* for he is a person no pdittical importance (though in that, 
as it tunu out, Gauditts is to prove wrong). But one does not lot a dinnotenod 
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We have not long to wait. The Council over and the Court 
gone, the ash-grey surface of his calm breaks and seethes, on the 
instant, into the convulsive 

O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! . . 

This is the first of the seven soliloquies by which we are 
brought into unimpeded contact with Hamlet’s mind; an excep- 
tional number, but Shakespeare has need of them all if he is to 
keep the secret instabilities of that mind an effective center of the 
action.* This one is turned to manifold use. It explains that oddly 
ambiguous attitude each toward other of King, Queen and Prince. 
It dates for us this marriage, made not a month since and within 
a month of the brother’s, husband’s, father’s death.* It gives its, in 
its explosive mixture of anger and disgust, Hamlet’s true mood 
of the moment. But beneath this shows something of the pith of 
his character too; a sensitive reverence for the beautiful and good 
(so, to him, was his father’s marriage, and even as much as he yet 


heir to the throne go abroad and out of reach; and the Elizabethan audience 
would well aiTpreciate that behind the King’s smiling 

And we beseech you, bend you to remain 
Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye. . . . 
there lay a grave consideration. 

^ Dover Wilson is all for *'sullied/’ and he finds a more extended dramatic 
value in it than I fear 1 can. But the tripled emphasis of 

, . . melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 

docs turn “solid” flesh into almost too explicit an image, whereas it both clarifies 
and enriches •‘sullied.” On that ground (for one) the innovatidn may be counted 
dramatically preferable. 

® My father’s spirit in arms . . . 

would make eight; but dus b no more than a flourbh for the finishing of an 
important Kene. On the other hand, while be is not alone on the stage for 
Now might I do it pat . . . 

that b a true soliloquy. 

* It can be assutned that the marriage has only just taken pl^<^? ’’within a 
month,” that b to say, of the funeral, which was itself delayed a little less than 
a month. But I think the bitention b eJeariy otherwise. “Within a month ... she 
married”: the past definite tense docs not properly apf^y to yesterday or die day 
before* The importance of the pmnt b that Hamlet b not here presented as a man 
suffering tinder a quite recent shock (we shall see the immediate effect upon him 
a severer one later). He has been bfoodiog over the miserable businew for the 
l>cst part of a mondi. 
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knows of his mother’s treason to it is treason to an ideal); his 
consciousness of his own weakness, in the casual 

no more like my father 
Than I to Hercules. , 

t 

and in that final declension to 

But break, my heart, for I must hdd my tongue. ^ 

And in the trick of iteration of thought and phrase there is already 
something of that dogging of the will which is to be so nianifest 
later. 

The dramatist’s business is with action and character in action; 
and it is not easy to indicate other traits of character than those 
which the action immediately quickens without resorting to 
reminiscence and description and similar enfeebling and dilatory 
devices. Yet it is important to do this; we need to know something 
of what a man would be under other circumstances if we are to 
appreciate his conduct under present ones. It is the more impor- 
unt with Hamlet, swayed as he is to be this way and that, to make 
what is constant in his disposition clear; and to do this too before 
the shock comes which will set him, in mind and emotions both, 
violently swaying, so that we may not lay even more to its account 
than should be laid.^** 

By contrast with the orderly business of the Council and the 
King’s silky urbanities, this uprush of self-devouring, self-exhawA- 
ing, purposeless passion is the more eloquent of Hamlet's help- 
lessness and loneliness. And he has come, he feels, to the end of 
things. Claudius is on the throne; the Council has “freely*’ set a 
seal both on this and on the horrible business of his mother’s 
marriage; affairs of state are going their wonted way again. 

It is not nor it cannot come to good. . . . 

—yet what can he do.^ At which zero point it is (we guessing 
already that here is not an end of things but the beginning) that 
he looks up to find those three sober figures standing waiting bis 
pleasure.” 

Shakeipeste fiadi later Mmte odaer leai direct tneam at deiag thk: cf. 
n>. 344 « 

Dover Wiboo layi that he does not reo^tae Horatio die momcBt duaush 
dra min at hia lean, and 1 fed aura this ii right ShahcMMSun^t smo ^ 
qaeady break into passinoate tean, ‘Hminaaly dmw*' tbe«vh Any may be cilteii* 
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The inarch of the action is resumed. From here to its fimsh the 
pulse of the scene will beat quicker and quicker and ever more 
strongly. But it is to finish only upon suspense of purpose, expec- 
tation still, the incline of the climax not mounted very far; so the 
first steps must be restrained. 

Shakespeare manages this by letting Hamlet draw Horatio from 
the others (who suy respectfully by the door) to stroll or stand with 
him, friendly arm through arm, while he questions and confides; 
and Horatio must await an opening to say what he has come to 
say.^* But there is no undue slackening of tension or loss of tone; 
for Hamlet has gladdened at the sight of his friend, and the pulse 
of our own expectancy will be beating quickly enough while we 
wait for Horatio to begin. When, at last— with that deft 

My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. 

Saw! Who? 

My lord, the King your father. 

— he does, there follows a stretch of verse dialogue, stvift, vivid, 
simple, and close-knit, combining the actuality of prose with all 
that is needed of poetic power, done with a superlative ease, the 
finest thing, indeed, of its sort in the play, and perhaps in all 
Shakespeare. A four-voiced interchange; Horatio’s exact and 
calm, Hamlet's ever tenser and keener, Marcellos’ and Bernardo’s 
ballast to the mounting excitement. 'This is let mount no higher 
than to 

I will watch to-night; 

Perdunce ’twill walk again. 

I warrant it will. 

If it assume my noUe father’s person 

I’ll speak to it, though hell itself diould gape 

And bid me hdki my peace. . . .** 

Then tlu three are dismissed, and the scene is wound up with 

So dkl dK EliaabeihaBs ia teat life. So do Frenchmen toil, vnthout being adiamed 
of it. I am not nut about Italians and Spaniards. And I do not know when it 
hm became "the tiling” for EnglUhmen not to cry. 

It is unddakahie ifott Harnkt would speak as be does of Ins mother's wedding 
>0 the heafiiig ef llandlus and Bemarda B« dm conventional distances of the 
platform stage imve dm two friends, if diejr eie at the front of it, in perfect 
privacy. The two odien do not approach till Hotado turns to diem with 
Upon dm witnesa of these gendemea. . . 

^'Tlut ^taee ef dUbgne it more mtnaady udyned on pp. igi <r ae«. 
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four swift lines, which will suffice to keep the enkindled Hamlet 
vividly in our minds, and which give us (if we do not— as we 
should not— already know the play’s story) the first hint of the 
truth: 

I doubt some foul play. ... 

He is quick at a surmise; we shall find him later preter^turally 
so. And in the iterated “foul deeds . . there is even a ^ch of 
gratifying anticipation. 

Jlaertes departs after warning his sister against Hamlet, and Polo- 
nius orders her to see no more of him. 

Between the resolve to confront the Ghost and the encounter itself 
comes a scene for Laertes, Ophelia and Polonius. Some scene in- 
terposed there must be, if the interval of time is to be bridged 
while the sense of continuity of action is sustained. But this is of 
capital use also. Laertes is to be long absent from the action, and 
his loving care for his sister should keep memory of him alive for 
us till his return. Nor could our first sight of her come at a more 
significant — a more ironically significant — ^juncture. 

For Hamlet and the trifling of his favour, 

Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood, 

A violet in the youth of primy nature. 

Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting. . . . 

Perhaps he loves you now; 

And now no soil nor cautel doth besmirch 
The virtue of his will; but you must fear, 

His greatness weigh’d, his will is not his own. . . . 

Then weigh what loss your honour may sustain 
If with too credent ear you list his songs. 

Or lose your heart, or your chaste treasure open 
To his unmastered importunity. 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear aster. . . . 

This is how Laertes sees the danger; Polonius too. Ophelia her- 
self, wistfully protesting, only knows oi the Hamlet— melancholy 
(d, lat^ it is true, since his father died— who is courtier, scholar, 
soldier, and has importuned her “with love in honourable fash- 
ion.” But we have just seen into a man’s mind, poisoned already 
by brooding on his mother’s shame, and have left him prepared to 
Wn wone things still. What will such as he have to do with love- 
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making, honorable or other? He is to wreck her life indeed, but 
in far other fashion than father and brother fear. Here is the 
dramatic value of the scene; of iu sententious talk, of the cheerful 
picture of the three, so secure in fortune as they seem— only a 
little worldly wisdom needed to carry them still prosperously 
ahead. They lavish good advice on each other; but the dark 
machine is already moving, in which they are, all three, to be 
caught and broken. 

Hamlet himself encounters the Qhost, learns of his mother's 
adultery with his uncle, and of how his father died. 

Now follows the discovery of the murder. 

We have here, of course, one scene, not two. The Folio 
(though its scene- and act-division extend to beyond this point) 
marks no division after Horatio and Marcellus have hallowed 
Hamlet and the Ghost, even though there is the technical excuse 
of a cleared stage; nor does the Players’ Quarto, nor did Rowe.“ 

What is involved? At such a critical juncture Shakespeare will 
not want the impetus of the action to be checked, as it will be if 
the integrity of the scene is broken even by a moment's clearing 
of the stage. But he ihust have Hamlet and the Ghost alone to- 
gether; and Horatio and Marcellus can hardly be ordered off- 
like children told to leave the room. The ghostly mystery will be 
heightened by that silently repeated beckoning, the terror in- 
creased by the disappearance of the Ghost, and Hamlet’s disap- 
pearance after it. The conventional vagueness of place allows 
them to pass out, through (say) the doorway on the main stage 
to the right. This leaves Horatio and Marcellus to sustain the ten- 

filttn in widi Pope, Theobald and Watburton. Bu( Pope is divi^ng his 
scenes "classicaUy," not by location. Dover Wilson thinks that to this point the 
scene wu meant to be played upon the upper stage (and that the first ghost-scene 
should be ^yed diere too), the Ghost and Hamlet re-entering upon the lower 
stage u Horatio and Marcdlus disappear above. I tee several objections to this. The 
scenes are tong and the space is cramped. The Ghost — unless he was to be hidden 
from die groundlinga— would have to be **on the top of his interlocutors. In die 
first scene, moreover, Horatio and the others would Aemselves not be very vinble 
when diey sit down to talk poUtics unless diey were » sit dote to the bdintrade; 
and from that position, though it is posi^iie, it would not be effectively easy to 
see the Ghost. Generally spealdng, 1 tiiink die first scene U both too long and too 
important for the vpfer stage. Hay das upon die loww, and it would be inanxv' 
priaie to begid tiw weood aecae dbove. 
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sion by their five swift lines; then, as they follow into the imag- 
ined darkness, the Ghost will re-enter (I think) upon the inner 
stage, Hamlet still following. And so the int^ty and in- 
tensity of the scene will be preserved. The technique of tl^ matter 
is no more complex than that. j 

The scene is begun (as was the first scene) by a b^k, pic- 
turesque exchange, which sets us again (this time the mor^ easily) 
in the midnight darkness and cold. Then Shakespeare unoc- 
pectedly changes the subject. We have in Qa 

A Parish of trumpets tmd a. peeces goes of. 

and, for explanation, the verbal picture of the oblivious King, 
keeping wassail, drinking deep, reeling the “swaggering up- 
spring” in comfortable warmth and light; a contrast heightening 
the effect of the cloaked, close-standing, nervously expectant three. 
But Qa gives us, besides this, twenty-four lines from Hamlet 
about drunkenness in Denmark (or England) and the one inborn 
defect — 

some vicious mole of nature . . . 
or 

the o’ergrowtb of some complexion 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason . . . 

— which may damn a man’s whole reputation. 

One might think this superfluous stuff, and the Foho cuts it 
out.^* But it has a definite dramatic purpose. Once again we are 
given a glimpse of the intrinsic Hamlet. Of whom is he thinking 
when he speaks of “the o’ergrowth of some complexion” which 
can even break down “the pales and forts of reason,” and of the 
one defect-— 

Being nature's livery, or fortune’s star . . . 

—which may vitiate all other qualities in a man? Not of Claudius, 
certainly. whom but himsdf? — and die actotr can diow this 
well enough. As significant is the complex of parenthetical dia- 
lectic itself. Here already is the Hamlet who vnll think, not so 
“precisely” as dispersedly, upwi whatever event. Hare he is also, 
at this expecunt moment, taking refuge, so to say, from its emo- 


Possibly, bowever. iMly beesuK h srauU have efiended Anas of DeainsA, 
sad because Jmm't Com eras aone loo sober s plaoc. 
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dons in the labyrinth of his mind. What is to come will shake his 
sanity to its base; but already (we are thus shown) the fine nature 
is perilously overwrought. 

There is, besides, the effect gained by the abstracting, with this 
detached t^k, of ail inunediatc emotion from the scene. Upon the 
dry vacuum thus created the Ghost’s advent tells profountUy; and 
the impression made on Hamlet by the simple sight of his dead 
father, can, in the sudden silence that fails, be felt. 

His mind’s immediate response is one of self-defensive doubt: 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 

Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damned, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell. 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable. . . . 

—for long not to be wholly cleared away. But in the increasingly 
poignant music of the lines that follow sounds the response of 
Hamlet’s heart; devoted surrender. Here also is something of the 
intrinsic man. 

Throughout the play Shakespeare makes much use of suspense. 
The story is, it might be said, one long essay in it; the single deed 
to be done, and to the last minute the doubt that it ever will be. 
And its incidental use is continual and various. We have had the 
suspense between the Ghost’s first two appearances, the delay 
between the telling of the tale of them and this midnight; and 
now that the moment has come, we have this still obstinate silence. 
And when it is not suspense incidental to the action and imposed 
on him, there will be the checks, the delays, the zigzags of thought 
and intention in Hamlet himself to hold us in suspense. 

Here it culminates in the deadlock of a physical struggle: 

It waves me mil. 

Go on; 111 follow thee. 

You shall not go, my lord. 

Hold off your handsl 

Be ruled; you shall not go. 

My hue cries out. 

And nudtes each petty artery in dus body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve. 

Still am 1 calledl Unhand me, gentlemen; 

By heaven, m make a ^lostof him that lets mel 
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And (for a piece of technical skill) note how the coming short 
interval of absence has a bridge built for it in the continuity 
between the 

Go on, ril follow thee. 

with which Hamlet and the Ghost disappear, and the | 

Whither wilt thou lead me? Speak, Til go no fartheiL 

of their reappearance. Hamlet thus still “holds” the scene; until, 
after an empty moment, responding to the cfEortless 

Mark me. 

he surrenders it and himself, with that simple 

I will. 

The disclosure follows. There is remoteness in the level melody 
of the verse, and something of hypnosis too; but, to balance that, 
its clear syllabic articulation stimulates attention: 

But that I am forbid 
To tel! the secrets of my prison-house, 

I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres, 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. . . . 

— while, punctuating such passages, wc have the hammer blows of 
So art thou to revenge, when thou shalt hear. . . • 

Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder. . . . 

but know, thou noble youth. 

The serpent that did sting thy father's life 
Now wears his crown. 

To the rest of the truth the approach is more devious; the tone 
is more rueful: 

Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate beast. 

With witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous gifti*-^ 

O wicked wit and gifts, that have the power 
So to seduce! — won to his shameful lust 
The wdl of my most seeming virtuous queen. . . 

At wliicii poifir Devfieiit die actor used so veil hts hice Sa hk doik. U is 
i%le also lor a Handet, taldiiig }|i$ cue hum **adisliefate,** m dww that he has half 
mptettA and dteaded das, apd die ahamc ol it. 
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The infamy of the adultery is stressed, and the physical foulness 
of the poison made vivid to us— so elaborately vivid that when, 
much later, there is talk of poisoning Hamlet himself, and when 
the Queen is dying from its effects, the picture should come before 
our eyes again. After which, but for Ae vehement backwash of 
that 

O, horrible I O, horrible! most horrible! 

If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not. . . . 

which itself subsides into the compassion of 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught .... 

the occult passion of the speech fades; tiU, with the 

Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember me. 

the Ghost itself fades from our sight.” 

Hamlet is left as in some Umbo, from which to struggle back to 
the certitudes of the world. He has not spoken since that 

O my prophetic soul! my uncle! 

was wrung out of him; he Ustened in silence to the tale of his 
mother’s shame. Now, with an 

O aU you host of heaven! O earth! What else? 

And shall I couple hell? O, fie! . . . 

he emerges; “recovers his senses” we cannot say— for that, it will 
appear, is just what he does not completely do. From this moment 
in^d until (after that critical night of the adventure of the play, 

**Fadc$’* is, I fear, an euphemism if one is thinking of Shakespeare's stage. At 
the Globe it is probable-— chough not certain — that the Ghost descended by a trap. 
But note that it did not so disappear in die first scene, when fim it stalked away, 
or later when it 

suited like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. 

and passed swiftly out, wbik the three men were besiudng whether to strike at 

it or no. 

Shakespeare's ob^t would partly be to proirkk dificrently for two supetfidally 
similar scenes. In tl^ first the sodden crowing of the cock is the signal for a qukk 
disappearance. Here 

The glow-worm shows die matin to be near. 

And 'gins to pale his uneflfectual fite • « • • 

And, while there wga nodiing better «o be done than lower the Ghost dowly out 
^ fight, die lines would at least giae some sense of a slow fiMiiog away» 
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the killing of Polonius and the grim hide-and-seek through the 
palace) it begins to seem, as he sets out on his journey in the 
morning, that the ill is purged, from now till then Hamlet is 
“mad.” How mad, whether by a modern alienist's standard certi- 
fiably so— Shakespeare does not think in those terms. He juses the 
word as unprecisely as we still commonly do. Says Polonius, 

to define true madness, i 

What is’t but to be nothing else but mad? 

Hamlet speaks of himself as mad; half ironically, while he is 
under the spell; when he is free of it, as having been 

punished 

With sore distraction. 

He is not ironical there. But he speaks in riddles. And this we may 
fairly accept as Shakespeare's conclusion too; that the thing in 
itself is a riddle. He attempts no answer. Nor need he, since he is 
writing a play, not a pamphlet. All he has to do is to show us what 
madness amounts to in this particular case. Hamlet will also pre- 
tend to be mad, and the pretense and the reality will not easily be 
distinguished. That there is reality mixed with the pretense — so 
much is plain. The reality, and the riddle of it, is Shakespeare’s 
addition to the old story and its pretense, and is the leaven which, 
lifting the character above the story’s needs, gives the play its 
enduring significance. For while few of us have murdered fathers 
to avenge, and not so many adulterous mothers to shame us, there 
will be hardly a man in any audience to whom that word “mad- 
ness,” in some one of its meanings, has not at one time or another 
come dreadfully home.^* 

The lifting of the supernatural spell releases Hamlet to violent 
physical excitement. His first clear thought: 

And shall I couple bell? O, fie! 

is a remorseful rejection of his d>ubts of the Ghost. It is “a spirit 
of health” and not a “goblin damned”; and, as if in atonement, he 
will, from the table of his memmy 

wipe away ail trivial fond records. 

All saws of books . . . 

MadacM, it k }tm wortb wtnadciiig, k one of the mUnr kniet in the etote- 
oeq^iboriag Twdftk Nigk$. And the Clown sdu Molvtdio: 

Bw tdl me true, an you not mad iadead? or do jmi but counieiiek? 
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all student scepticism, in fact, so-called philosophy, and such like 
*1}aser matter.” He swears it. 

It is agnificant that his next thou^t is not of Claudius* guilt, 
but his mother’s: 

O most pernicious womani 

For there has been his wound, and it is widened now and deep- 
ened. And the more fully, vilely fUled-in picture of the pair of 
them, of her and the “smiling”-^e seductively smiling— “^mned 
villain,” so convulses and shakes him that he tries the seemingly 
ridiculous remedy of setting down upon the actual tables ralct-n 
from his pocket 

That one may smile and snule and he a villain. 

But the simple steadying of the hand to write the words does 
steady his mind.** 

There are all the signs of incipient madness in his greeting to 
Horatio and Marcellus; in the inconsequent cunning, the crook- 
edly flashing suspicion even of his friend, the as quick sensitive- 
ness to reproach, the taking refuge in a web of words. Here, half 
involuntary, is already the "antic disposition,” a spontaneous les- 
son given to the still self-observant Hamlet in its putdng-on. The 
two feed su^cion in him, certainly, by thdr reluctance — natural 
though it is — to be sworn to silence under these unhallowed aus- 
pices. Then comes the yet more equivocal voice from the cellar- 
age; to which he andcly answers rather as to a "goblin damned” 
than any "spirit of health,” as if in surrender to whatever the 
power may be, will it but serve lumi— at the mtunent, to scare 
this oath ihtun them. He secures it, if only in silence, and seals it 
with the refined reverence dE 

Rest, rest, perturbed spirit! 

And in the simfdicity and courtesy of 

So, gentlemen, 

With all my love I do cmnmand me to you: 

And what so pom a man as Hamlet is 
May do, to express his love and friending to you, 

God willing, shall not lack. 


** A t om oi ve very aradb, one nuty mppom, irid^ Shaketpeeie’t own experi- 
‘ace, die ndwdeo el ‘*wiM and wlm^Rg" liwnite w woidt oa-pi^. 
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the Hamlet they know speaks again; in the gentle appeal, too, ot 

Let us go in together, 

And still your fingers on your lips, I pray. 

But with the sudden cry: j 

The time is out of Joint! O cursed spite, \ 

That ever I was born to set it right! \ 

he faces the dawning day opening its new account for him, in 
which his own now dedicate spirit will find, he knows, rest. 

Note finally that Shakespeare does not end the scene upon this 
resonant rhymed couplet, but with a repeated, quiet, 

Nay, come, let’s go together, 

— ^upon a Hamlet exhausted, in need almost of physical aid, in 
need of friendship; and this burden promises but to make him a 
lonelier man than ever. 

Note , — Upon the quesdon of the Ghost and upon the implicanon ol tbit **cel* 
Imrage** business, what Professor Dover Wilson has to say should be carefully 
studied. Briefly it comes to this or something like tt: These four men that 
encounter the Ghost might well — as representative Elbeabethans— take very differ* 
ent views of it; and so would men like them in the audience. Marcellui and Ber* 
aardo seem simply to assume chat it Is, without doubt, the spirit of the King back 
from purgatory. That would be, incidenully, the old Catholic view. To the 
**Kbotar" and **philosopher** Horatio, it is — till he has teen it — a ’'fantasy,** and, 
even after, may still be only an ''illusion.** But when it would lure Hamlet away, 
his scepticism is resolved into fear chat it may be some demon in the King*s guise. 
And this is die orthodox contemporary Protesunt view of the matter, Hamlet is 
something of a "philosopher** himself and is a student at Protestant Wtttenbeig. 
But he is more imaginative than the others, and, under the circumstances, more 
ready to believe. He does not, for a moment, chink the Ghost a mere illusion. But 
he is tom between the two beliefs. When the Ghost is there he feels sure^-despite 
his questionings — chat it b the spirit of hb father; when the experience b only a 
jnemory be thinks that it may have been a "devil,** The pMt b that to Shake- 
speare's audience these doubts would seem quite natural. The whole matter would 
he a living-*->even a burning — question; and, as Dover Wilson insists, it is, until 
the play-scene provides proof enough, as much the Ghost that b on trial (for to 
credibility) as Claudius. 

As to the "cellarage" husmess; prditiog by what Dover Wilson sairt,. l^yec 
venture to differ a little from hb oonclusions, *rhb, roughly, b my reading of 
what happens. Horatio and Marcellus find Hamlet half off hb head. For their 
desbe to know what b between him and the Ghost they must overmaster it as 
they may; and they are never to make known what they have seen. Hat this 
spirit bewitched him? That would be tbeb first question. The voice from the 
<^larage would increase their suspicions ol thb, hr it obviously beloflgi rather to 
a "goblin damned** titan a **spirit of heritii"; and hb own coquet and response 
10 it— the "Aft thou these, tnie*pesuiy?" the **Hk ei the "Well aaid. 
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old molel —n reyene of reassuring. Hamlet does not, I think (and as I sav 
atove), do all thu quite deliberately. He is in such a state of nervous exciternem 
that he mstmcnyely plays up— as an acwr would put it— to the fresh manifesu- 
uon. and mischievously gives it an extra diabolic twist; it may scare them into 
kwpmg siknccl For Horatio and Marccllus are very naturally unwilling to ukc 
oath that he demands of them. Would it not be sacrilegious, even spiritually 
dangerous, to svirear a solemn oath under such circumstances? They give their 
word they will divulge nothing. He asks them to swear it, and they promise further 
that “in faith” they will not. Horatio procrastinadngly yields to the extent of a 
“Propose the oath, my lord.” But they never do take the oath in words, though 
Hamlet may choose to assume-^and, his frenzy passing, this may content him-~ 
that they do so silently. 

But the scene is a picture set before us, not a proposition argued. This is, 
roughly speaking, I suggest, the effect meant to be made. We are not ..VH to 
draw more exact conclusions. 


I should perhaps here note my persona! preference for two Qi readings, which 
editors, for some reason, do not commonly adopt 

Hamlet. Come hither, gentlemen. 

And lay your hands again upon my sword. 

Swear by my sword 

Never to speak of this that you have heard. 

Ghost. Swear by his sword. 

This last — ^which stands in the place of the Folio’s repetition for the third time of 
the simple “Swear” — clearly will give, and surely is meant to, an increased impor* 
tance to the mysterious voice. 

Qa also, at the third proposing of the oath, makes the Ghost take the word out 
of Hamlet's mouth altogether. Here again b a far more arresting effect than lies 
in the Folio's mere echo by the Ghost of Hamlet's own “Swear.” 


A Second Movement 

Tolonius sends Reynaldo to Paris svith money for Laertes, and to 
spy upon his conduct there. Ophelia, much affrighted, relates 
how Hamlet has suddenly appeared in her closet— "mad for 
thy love," says Polonius, and goes, talking her with him, to tell 
the %ing. 

Thb slightly relaxed tension of the last scene’s ending is at onn 
further and very sensibly relaxed by Polonius’ prolix injunctions 
to Reynaldo, with which this scene begins; by such verbiage as 

Look you, sir, 

Inquire me first what Oanskers are in Paris; 

And how, and who, what means, and where they keep. 

What company, at what expense; and finding, 

By this encompassment and drift of question. 
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That they do know my son, come you more nearer 
Than your particular demands will touch it: 

Take you, as ’twere, some distant knowledge of him; 

As thus ... 

—and so on, for seventy lines and morc.^ The circumlocj^tion and 
hairsplitting, and the flaccidity of the verse give us besides— and 
vividly — Polonius himself, the tedious old wiseacre who yneddles 
his way to his doom, a figure manifestly modified from th^t of the 
earlier scene, ^ with its terse dispensing of sound worldly Wisdom. 
And the matter of the talk suggests to us that time must have 
passed, since Laertes is in Paris and needs money. 

But the key of the whole action is to be changed, transposed 
from the mystery and terror of those haunted battlements, the 
poignancy of Hamlet’s grief and shame, to the rippling movement 
of a Court life now restored to its normal round. In this deceptive 
climate the tragedy will be becalmed for a while. It is upon such 
waters that Polonius confidently steers, with his 

Sec you now: 

Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth; 

And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 

With windlasses and with assays of bias, 

By indirections find directions out. 

Such will shortly be the sense of the King’s bidding to Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, and something such the method of 
Hamlet s counterminings. Duplicity, maneuvering, ambush and 
trap, no one knowing how much the other knows; that is the new 
phase. And it appropriately falls to Polonius to initiate it with the 
sending of his mean little embassy to spy upon his son. For he is 
to make himself the center of its wiles, and to suffer, a type of its 
futility, at last. 

Note one technical detail. Reynaldo is just off on his journey. 
These last-minute injunctions, heaped hastily one on another, 
give the scene an impetus, which will compensate somewhat for 
its slackness of fiber. 


' Nor. to Elizabethan tinderstaoding, would the Danikers be it ill surprised to 
find Polonius* agent spying amongst them. A close watch was kept upon the 
doings of students abroad-*^nd is, one may remark* by certam European states, not 
loo happy in their home poUtkt and fearful of amf|Mrades hatched edsewhere, at 
this day. 

^ Cf. p. 104. 
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As Reynaldo departs, Ophelia enters, dumbfounded with alarm. 
When she can speak we learn that 

as I was sewing in my closet, 

Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbraced, 

No hat upon his head, his stockings fouled, 

Ungartered, and down-gyved to his ancle. 

Pale as his shirt, his knees knocking together. 

And with a look so piteous in purport 
As if he had been loosed out of hell 
To speak of horrors — ^he comes before me — 

Polonius finishes the sentence iot her: 

Mad — for thy love! 
and she fears it may be so. 

Hamlet’s conduct, here described, has been subject to various 
explanations, and much abstruse argument. But what is the 
impression the tale of it makes on us; now as we listen, and by 
the aid of what we remember, with a little allowance to be made 
also for what is to come, and to be seen or heard by the aid of 
what we shall then remember of this? Behind that complex of 
impressions we are not called upon to peer. And if by chance there 
is fuller explanation, the clue to it lodged and now lost in some 
earlier, discarded, vosion of the play, it has no dramatic validity. 
If Shakespeare leaves the listener searching after this, there he 
blunders. But I do not think he does. 

We shall remember, as we listen, that Hamlet had been court- 
ing Ophelia “in honourabk fashion,” but that Polonius, mistrtist- 
ing d^, bade her avoid him— as it happened, at the moment 
when the Ghost’s shattering revelation was pending. And our 
yet more recent tight of him, after the Ghost’s disappearance, 
looking then indeed 

As if he had been loosed out of hell 
To q>eak horrors . . . 

will be vivid. 

"Mad— for thy love.” We may accept die “mad,” but nm the 
explanation: Polaniua it plainly on the wrong track. And even the 
"mad” win be qualified by recollection of Am pmnted 

Hbw strange or odd soe’er I bear myadft 
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As I perchance hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antic disposition on . . . 

But this will be qualified again by the descriptive 

Long stayed he so; j 

At last, a litde shaking of mine arm, 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down, ^ 

He raised a sigh so piteous and profound t 

That it did seem to shatter all his bulk 
And end his being. ... 

— ^for here is surely something more than “antic”; and, "affrighted” 
though the girl has been, she is evidently telling the truth. As to 
Hamlet, then, we shall be left puzzled. Is he still as frenzied as 
we have ourselves seen him to be, or only pretending to be so, or 
partly pretending to be so and partly — ? But what Shakespeare 
wants is just to this extent to puzzle us, to make us curious to see 
Hamlet for ourselves again, and to prepare us to put the same 
questions when we do see him; when, however, we shall still be 
left almost as puzzled. 

He could hardly do better, surely, than use Ophelia for this 
purpose. Hearsay is necessary; if we saw the scene for ourselves, 
Hamlet’s conduct could not be left quite inexplicable. The tragic 
distortion of the relation between the two is initiated, their second 
meeting (which we shall sec) is prepared for. And this interim 
sight of him through her loving and troubled eyes keeps our 
compassion for him alive. For there » much in madness that is 
repellent and grotesque, and that side of Hamlet’s is soon to be 
apparent. To Ophelia, moreover, he will very markedly reveal it; 
and his own undoubted suffering, here pictured to us, is some- 
thing of a setoff to that, and to his later treatment of her.* 

Upsencrantz and GuUdenstem are set to worJ(. The Ambassadors 
return from Norway. Polonius plans to prove that Hamlet is 
mad for the love of Ophelia. The Players arrive. Hamlet 
awakes from his lethargy and, for his part, plans to prove the 
King^s guilt by showing him its reflection in Ths Muioek or 
Gonzaco. 

* The modem pteying of Hunlet u, m a rak. and by modi, both too taoe and 
too leatimetttal; and the iadcceocy of mne of hk talk to Qphefia k kwt on 
modem a udie n rei . But 1 kocy diat Buibage (hkfced aeither dw gr oS aq ae no' 
kekruaL 
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The scene which follows is the play’s longest, and it advances th( 
action not a jot. But its dramatic significance lies just in this; ii 
the casual (or so seeming) encounters and the evasively irrelevan 
talk, diluted at last into topical gossip of theatrical affairs— th 
smallest of small beerl — silenced only to hear a strolling acto 
declaim an old-fashioned speech about the burning of Troy. It i 
a sustained preparation for that outburst of self-reproach: 

O, what a rogue and peasant slave am II . . . 

which, when it comes, is by how much the more effective for th 
dclayl Not that Shakespeare lets the main threads of the actio 
drop or neglects to weave in circumstance as well as character : 
he goes. There arc no real irrelevances, little that is not somehow 
allusive, nothing quite empty of dramatic purpose.* 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern have been sent for, and in hast( 

The need we have to use you did provoke 
Our hasty sending. Somediing have you heard 
Of Hamlet’s transformation. . . . 

That “hasty” suggests that some sudden misgiving had seized tl 
King, it arrests our attention and gives the scene an initial it 
petus; the second sentence tells us that it must be some little whi 
since the “transformation” began, and reinforces the impressit 
of passing time already made on us in the scene before. For tl 
rest, Claudius is as mcllifluousiy charming as at our Hrst sight 
him. The young men arc "dear Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
and though he is in effect charging them to spy on their friend, 
is with the best intent. There is a pleasant informality about t 
business, and he does not make too much of it.* On the off 
hand, if his talk of fatherly affection is to ring true, he must sh( 
himself sufficiently anxious— as he does a moment later wi 
Polonius— to arrive at the "head and source” of the trouble. B 
indeed he is so, if only to make quite sure that it comes nowhi 
near the one fatal souiee. 

^ Even the tslk of the **eyric of chiidren” is not There, » we ire indi 

to »ay, the Ulusiw is broken tltojiethcf — though it is doubtful if for an EUzabet 
audience the division between real and mimic world was so precisely drawi 
that. But its drimadc effect Is plaint the lowering of the emotional tension n 
ftcar aero point as may be. 

custom^ preseni^ of the and Queen on their thrones widi 
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But first the returned Ambassadors must be received. This play 
of hidden struggle is never left for long without the counterpoise 
— by reference if no more— of the overt march of events; and 
against inaction here are set tidings of action elsewhere. This is the 
third reference made to Fortinbras and his affairs. Nex^ we shall 
see him, but Hamlet and he will pass each other by. At^last they 
will meet, the one living and the other dead. \ 

This is an item, too, in the scene’s cumulative suggestion of 
delay. And, the Ambassadors dismissed, there is the ad^iitional 
delay of Polonius’ chatter, which is stressed for us by the Queen’s 
impatience of it. And it is she — careless of the plotting to “loose” 
Ophelia to him — who suddenly arrests it by her 

But look, where sadly the poor wretch comes reading. 

— for Hamlet has appeared. The madman, whom we last saw 
wrought to distraction, have heard of but a while since piteously 
suffering, comes quietly in 

reading on a Bool(e. 

A surprising and fittingly enigmatic first sight of the Hamlet 
whose tragedy has now sunk, we are to find, so deep in him, 
beyond even his own ken. 

Polonius’ unceremonious ejection of the King and Queen con- 
trasts pleasantly with the obeisances of the Ambassadors. Then he 
cooingly encounters the madman: 

How does my good Lord Hamlet? 

And Hamlet answers: 

Well, God-a-mercy. 

There could not be a more unafiected beginning. 

Since drama is the presentation of character in action, the con- 
centrating of a play’s interest upon a ' man’s inaction must 
give rise to difficulties. Action of some sort there must be; 
something must continually be happening, and the chief char- 
acter must have a chief share in it. It must not be too passive 
a share, lest we lose interest in him. Then, to be illustrative of 
him, it must be futile or frustrate action. It must pertain to the 
play’s main theme, lest we lose interest in that. Yet k must not 
trench on k to the point— -in this case— ol too plainly endanger- 
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ing Hamlet’s secret. For once- that is out he must act, and the 
play will either end, or his and its character must be changed. 
Why does Hamlet delay? Because if he did not, there would be 
no play. It is a true but an empty answer. For it blinds us to the 
achievement involved in making the very delay dramatic. To 
picture inaction in terms of action, and make it as interesting, asks 
skillful stagecraft. 

Hamlet is now — so he says of himself later — sunk into apathy. 
Shock and strain have dulled his feelings and weakened the will 
they prompted; and in the background, excusing the weak will, 
is doubt. 

The spirit that 1 have seen 
May be the devil. . . .* 

But such apathy of will only leaves the mind more active, nakedly 
sensitive, preternaturally clear. Moral restraint will be lacking, 
since that part of the man is sick. And from the disequilibrium 
comes this “madness”; the mind falls sick, too, of a fever. So it is 
that, dull and muddy-mettled as he feels, Hamlet is startlingly 
quick to suspea Polonius and his schemes, his schoolfellows' du- 
plicity, Ophelia’s innocent guile; quick, yet uncertain, for the 
unbalanced mind takes no bearings. He is as quick to retaliate, 
though his weapon is but the will-less man’s “Words, words, 
words”— which he despises, and himself for using it, and for being 
masterly in its use. And so at each encounter, after a little watchful 
fence, we find him taking the initiative and turning the talk to 
his own account; to some distraction from his misery, screening of 
his secret, or whetting of his almost blunted purpose; or he may 
let it lead him no matter whither, as long as it be away from this 
unmanageable world of facts and consequences. And thus Shake- 
speare manages to keep him— even upon the defensive— the mov- 
ing spirit of a scene. 

Polonius treats him as a harmless lunadc. He obligingly plays 
the part, mischievously salting his jargon with a few nuggets of 

* This comes 'Ve notice, towardi die end of the '*0, whet a roftue and peasant 
slave . . toliloquy, as a comparativety calm sequel to its passion. The impUcation 
is, 1 thmk, that, when he considers d»e matter ooidly, he is genuinely uncertain, but 
that this is not die chief troaUe. It ii will that ia lacking: he has lost for a while 
the will to believe. 
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the old wiseacre*s own brand of wisdom, riddling sardonic ap» 
proval of the worldly-wise paternal care which has kept Ophelia 
safe from his gallantries. 

He greets Rosencrantz and Guildenstern as cordiaUy as he 
greeted Horatio. But on the very instant he is chilled, hijp 

Good lads, how do ye both? \ 

being answered by the self-conscious artifice of Rosencraptz* 

As the indifferent children of the earth, 
by Guildcnstern’s 

Happy in that we arc not over-happy; 

On fortune’s cap we arc not the very button. 

So he responds in kind : 

Nor the soles of her shoe ? . . . 

Then you live about her waist, or in the middle of her favours? 

— and the three chop logic and wit for a while as clever young 
men will. But the sensitive mind is quickly at work. Why have 
they so unexpectedly appeared, these “excellent good friends*’? 

They walk — they the snarers — ^into the simple snare which he 
sets: 

what have you, my good friends, deserved at Uie hands of for- 
tune that she sends you to prison hither? 

Prison, my lord? 

Denmark’s a prison. 

Upon his repetition of the word, Rosencrantz casts his own bait: 
Why, then your ambition makes it one .... 

and Guildenstern harps on that “ambition,” and Rosencrantz yet 
again. Claudius did not need to tell two supple young courtiers 
whereabouts to seek for the disinherited Hamlet’s secret. 

He knows well enough now why they are here. Let them but 
confess it, that will be some mitigation. But they shift and shuffle 
beneath his gaze; and even his appeal— 

by the rights of our fellowship, by the consonancy of our 
youth, by the obligation of our ever-preserved love, and by what 
more dear a better proposer could charge you withal, be even and 
direct with me, whether you were sent for or no. 

--bardy wrings it out of tdhem. But his means of defense arc dear. 
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He has only to speak the truth, though not all of it. Denmark is 
but such a prison as the world is. A minute since Polonius was 
asking him: 

Will you walk out of the air, my lord? 

Into my grave? 

He wishes he could; there is all the liberty he longs for. He has 
only to paint them the world as he sees it: — 

this goodly frame, the earth ... a sterile promontory; this 
most excellent canopy the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging 
firmament, this majcstical roof fretted with golden fire — ^why, it 
appears no other thing to me than a foul and pestilent congrega- 
tion of vapours 

— and man as a worthless quintessence of dust, and they will 
report him merely mad. For so he must seem to their servile wis- 
dom; and so perhaps he is, to see the world so, this merry, sensual, 
practical world, in which his uncle-father and aunt-mother carry 
it so triumphantly. But even in that world he is but mad north- 
north-west. When the wind is southerly, he knows a hawk from 
a handsaw — and spies from friends. 

Through all he says there is threaded the longing to be free 
from the corrupt realities of life; and he jumps to the subject of 
the Phyers — incarnation of the unreal — with a kind of ironic 
delight.' Gossip about their momentous affairs eases the strain; 
here, with nothing more disquieting than this between them, are 
the three boyhood friends again. And in a moment the pedant 
Polonius presents himself, the perfect butt. The Players follow. 

We note not Ac wurtesy only, but Ae friendly warmth of his 
greeting; 

You are welcome, maners; welcome, dl. I am glad to see thee 
well. Welcome, good friends. O, my old frknd! — ^why. Ay face 
is valanced since I saw Aee last; comest Aou to beard me in 
Denmark? What, my young lady and mistress! . . . Masters, you 
are all wdeome .... 

—■and he loses himsdf forAwiA in their mimic world. 

This passage wiA Ae Players crowns and completes Ac main 

****^** 

^ U is wofdk Qoduig how. In the fcaie^Kqueiice of Qi, dik note of loAgiog to 
c^pe ts loanded heretboifti hr hkww iaieiisely but tlio far more obviootly hf 
w **To be or not to he** tdlilcMioyv Gt pfk. t6a ef arf* 
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dramatic purpose of the scene. An idle prince, indeed, who not 
only walks reading and musing by the hour together in the 
lobby, but will sit fastidiously exchanging with a player the recital 
of iEneas’ talc to Dido! And a weakling, who can sejek refuge 
from his own ‘*cuc for passion” in facile pity for Hecubal We 
shall learn in a moment that, even as he sat there hstening, this 
stultifying self -picture was forming in his own mind. But Shake- 
speare has first painted it thus elaborately for us, and str^sed the 
febrile talk with his friends, the mocking of Polonius, the keen 
interest in the petty politics of the theater, the call for “a passion- 
ate speech,” the contented surrender to its music, so that wc may 
first begin to wonder when, if ever, the revulsion will come. Then, 
when it comes, wc welcome it the more. 

There is the seed of remorse in that demand for “a passionate 
speech” He is asking the actor — how far consciously? — to sim- 
ulate for his amusement what he is incapable of feeling himself. 
And the woes of Troy bring reminder of his own. The chord in 
him is quick to vibrate ; 

But who, O, who had seen the mobled queen . . . 

Is it only the unusual epithet that makes him exclaim? Docs he 
not sec, in his mind’s eye, as he repeats it, his mother, muffled in 
her widow’s weeds-— yet how unlike Hecuba in her mourning? 
For the rest of the speech his passive silence should become (so 
to say) an active one, which will set us asking what fresh train 
of thought can be firing in bis mind. There is a resolved calm, 
flickering with humor, in his parting with the Players and Polo- 
nius; and in the 

Follow him, friends; well hear a play to-morrow, 
an intent, made more vivid in the oracular sequel : 

Dost thou hear me, old friend? Can you play The Murder of 
Gonzago} 

—for wc have not heard that fatal word since fadier and son 
thrice exchanged it upon the battlements. He continues: 

You could, for a need, study a speech of some dozen or sixteen 
lines, which I would set down and insert in’t .... 

—and has forgotten Rosencrantz and Gutldenstern, whose ears 
arc pricked to hear whal is pasting apart there with the Player. 
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He dismisses them impatiently, his mind now pregnant with its 
purpose. Then comes the 

Now 1 am alone. 

Only a prince, constantly attended, can appreciate to the full the 
relief in that; Hamlet, moreover, knows that he is attended bj 
spies. But, being alone, instead of pursuing his purpose, he 
abruptly plunges, we remark, into the self-reproach of 

O, what a rogue and peasant slave am 1! . . . 

Nor, till he has purged himself of all this disabling poison, can h( 
come back upon his course again, set it with an 

About, my brain! Hum, I have heard 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play . . . 

The soliloquy recharges the action to the full with the emotioi 
which has been so long lacking, and restores to us the Hamle 
bent on his revenge. He sums up in it, besides, all the flaws ant 
failings in him that have let him reach this point, time lapsed, ant 
nothing done. It is a most inconclusive summing-up, however 
questions asked, and not answered; later to be asked again, ant 
never plainly answered. And even were he heartless and a cowan 
—which he certainly is not — and in yet deeper doubt, the caus 
of this strange impotence, we feel, would not be there. But whs 
we ourselves have seen and heard of him (since that uncxpecte 

The time is out of joint! O cursed spite. 

That ever I was bom to set it right! 

warned us of coming change) leaves us, in sum, with about th 
impression: of a nature whose spiritual integrity that supernatur 
mandate~]ike an electric ciurent splitting a substance into i 
elements— has for Ac while quite wrecked, completing thus wh 
misery and disillusion had begun. The faculties are dislocated at 
at war. Feeling, faiA, intellect and will; eaA one is still alert, at 
only the more akrt unfettered by Ae oAers, but too aware of d 
oAers for coitemrd, and each is too critical of Ae cAas for d 
lending of mutual aiA Hamlet is now at odds, not merely wi 
the ills of this world, but within himself, and cannot but I 
impotent so. 

Finally, we Aould remark Ae means by which, despite t 
scene’s Anractioos, the main dmtne of Ae acdon has b^ pi 
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sued and our interest in it kept alive. When Claudius confides 
their delicate mission to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern there 
begins what one may call the countermovement of the play, the 
King’s against Hamlet; defensive at first, to turn offensive later. 
Polonius joins in it unbidden; and, from then on, he, or ^e two 
young men, or all three of them together are there to keep( a keen 
eye on their quarry, to note every gesture, with a keen Imr for 
every phrase. Even while they listen to the Player it is Hamlet 
they watch. His movement against the King may be at a staiidstill, 
but the King’s against him is active if only in the eloquent' pres- 
ence of these three; and thus the necessary dramatic tension is 
sustained. Then, upon their dismissal, we are given the one 
arresting hint of “. . .The Murder of Gonzago ... a speech of 
some dozen or sixteen lines. . . .” That is enough to hold us expec- 
tant through the self-reproachings of the soliloquy; until, towards 
its end, the hint is given substance, the plan revealed, our roused 
curiosity satisfied, and the offensive against the King is started 
again. 

l(psencrantz and Quildenstern report that Hamlet is about to dis- 
tract himself — and amuse the Court — u/ith the performance of 
a play. Ophelia is set in his way while the King and Polonius 
hide and watch. Hamlet discovers this, and suspects Ophelia 
of being a willing decoy. The King is satisfied that it is not 
love which has driven him mad, that indeed he is not mad 
at all. 

The next scene opens at a sensibly lower pitch. But fresh impetus 
is given to the King’s countermovement by his appearance with 
the Queen, accompanied by ail four instruments of its policy: 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, already apter for their task and 
talking of "crafty madness”; Polonius, who now yields initiadve 
to the King; and Ophelia, docile, silent. The tension is keyed up 
a litde too; first by the advancing of the prospect o£ the play to 
"this night,” then by the imminence of Hamlet’s aHn'oach. But 
^iakeq>eare delays this for an instant; to show us ^helia and 
the Queen tc^ther, and to point the contrast between them, be- 
tween die sensitive, innocent girl and the pretty, kindly, smirdied, 
bedizened woman; also to let Polonius "sugar o’er” his slight 
nu^ving over this ambudi they are setting, and the baitiiig of 
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it, with an accustomed platitude (is he a little less ready since that 
“Let her not walk i’ the sun ...” to “loose” his daughter to the 
madman?), which, in turn, provokes a revealing aside from the 
King. From now on, we need have no doubt of his guilt.* The 
two “bestow” themselves behind the arras. Ophelia obediently 
walks apart, and Hamlet appears. 

Before his last quiet entrance, reading on a book, we had heard 
of him distractedly intruding upon Ophelia. But a few moments 
since we have seen him equally torn with emotion; and here he 
is, outwardly calm and self-contained as never before. It is a 
similar effect of contrast and surprise. But while that 

The play’s the thing 

Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the King. 

was wrought with passion, it was set in concentrated purpose too; 
and this succeeding calm is far from passionless, it is passion at 
a still, white heat, fused into thought. 

To be or not to be, that is the question. . . . 

These unmodulated changes from storm to calm smack a little 
— ^and are meant to — of “madness.” But how the man’s moral 
quality shows in the fact that he can thus escape from his suffer- 
ing to this stoically detached contemplation of greater issucsl 
Only towards the soliloquy’s end, with the 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought; 

And enterprises of great pitch and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of acdon. 

does its thought turn a point or so inward— to regain touch with 
the main trend of the action. Note besides the techmeal skill 
which, lodging this parenthesis of calm and seeming irrelevance 
before the nervous outbreak to come, has first made us conscious 
of Ophelia there in the background, thus keeping us expectant, 
and the tension sustained.* 

* For loiM diKQsnoa of dut, see p. ai8. 

* I diink it most likely that » meant to enter upon the inner stajte and 

kneel at her faldstool (tw she rises again at once at the sound of Hamlet's vt^e) 
at about the cue “. . . lose die name of aetkm.” It is just posrible that she u kned- 
ing there the whole dme. But Boloniot* “Walk you here” is against that, and tnose 
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The meeting, for its first few moments, passes as any such meet- 
ing may between two sensitive creatures sundered by no quarrel 
of their own; in reserve, in reproachful sorrow that they have let 
themselves be sundered, and a provoking of more misunderstand- 
ing by which to justify reproach. He may choose to tjiink her 

Good my lord, \ 

How does your honour for this many a day? \ 

a little uncandid, ignoring the fact that if she shut herself away 
from him it was by her father’s orders. She will hear princely 
irony in his 

I humbly thank you; well, well, well. 

She has brought back his gifts, and that will wound him. He 
roughly denies them; she can then tax him with unkindness. She 
knows that they are being watched; and though it is all done for 
his good, she supposes, this will add to her constraint. 

In his sardonic 

arc you honest? . . . Arc you fair? 

sounds an unspoken “so my mother seemed”; and at her first 
close approach to him with the gifts he cannot but have gained — 
supersensitive as he now is, she unskilled in deceit — a sense of her 
discomfort. But in a little his abiding sense of his own profounder 
guilt draws from him the 

I did love you once. . . . You should not have believed me. , . . 
I loved you not. 

— that also being a paradox to which the time has given proof. 
And he passes to the pitiful conclusion: 

Get thee to a nunnery; why wouldst thou be a breeder of sin- 
ners? I am myself indifferent honest, but yet I could accuse me of 
such things that it were better my mother had not borne me. . . . 
What should such fellows as I do crawling between earth and 
heaven? We are arrant knaves all; believe none of us. Go thy 
ways to a nunnery. 

—conclusion likewise to the train of thought begun upon **To be 
or not to be « . and answer to that question. 

He suddenly becomes aware that they arc being watched; and 

so die fact that her presence, 'even to aloof, would dtitract oor attentioii fiwn the 
soliloquy. 
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can he resist the conclusion that she is in league with the watch- 
ers? It is one more spy and decoy set in his way, that is all By 
stage tradition his inconsequent: 

Where’s your father? 

is prompted by a movement of the arras and an actual glimpse of 
Polonius, or the King, or both. Something of the sort, no doubt, is 
intended. But it should not be too obvious, for that will discount 
the peculiar sensitiveness to things and thoughts hidden around 
him, the quick, uncertain clairvoyance of the “mad” mind. 

Her clumsy, fearful lie: 

At home, my lord. 

(but there is danger in his look; what if he did find her father 
lurking? — the question has its tragic answer later) shatters her 
credit with him. It is the second such wound. The first ranked his 
mother an adultrcss; and the poison of it infected all womanhood 
for him. But he has let himself still believe in this seeming inno- 
cence; and now it proves in its own fashion as false. And just 
such a brainstorm sweeps him as followed the Ghost’s disappear- 
ance, and as will sweep him again when the King’s guilt is 
proved; but it is an angrier, and therefore harsher, outbreak than 
these. The mind’s lack of mastery is betrayed in the rash threat 
to the King: 

those that arc married already, all but one, shall live 

And here is the vengeful iconoclast, distorting the image he once 
worshiped to the shape of his new loathing of it, that he may the 
better break and forget it: 

I have heard of your paintings too, well enough; God has given 
you one face, and you make yourselves another; you jig, you 
amble, and you lisp, and nickname God’s creatures, and make 
your wantonness your ignorance. Go to, I’ll no more on’t; it 
hath made me mad. . . . 

That is Ophelia in the guise of his mother the harlot; Ophelia 
made symbol and scapegoat of her kind.'^ 

Her bewildered, heart-broken outcry when he leaves her: 

Note the significant change from the **thou** and the “get thee to a nunnery** 
to the **your • , . you . . . yourselves/* 
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O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrownl 
The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword, 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state . . • 

completes by likeness (in the return to verse) and contrast (be- 
tween his calm thought and her agony) this section jof the scene, 
soliloquy and duologuc,^^ \ 

Next the King and Polonius reappear. Their minils arc upon 
Hamlet, and they all but ignore the miserably sobbinjg girl, now 
that she has served her turn.^* The King’s disquiet is visibly in- 
creased; his misgivings are turning like a compass needle towards 
the truth : 

There’s something in his soul 
O’er which his melancholy sits on brood; 

And I do doubt the hatch and the disclose 
Will be some danger . . . 

and the countermovement (and the lagging action of the play) is 
promptly advanced a step : 

which for to prevent, 

1 have in quick determination 

Thus set it down: he shall with speed to England. . . . 

Another valuable stroke of contrast; his ‘‘quick determination” is 
set against Hamlet’s interminable talk and delay. 

Ophelia may well overhear the 

he shall with speed to England, 

For the demand of our neglected tribute .... 

since, as we arc to learn a few scenes later, the matter is not kept 
secret; also her father’s more sinister: 

or confine him where 
Your wisdom best shall think. 

It b more minutely studied on pp, 215; 241 tt itq. 

^*Tbcy do, that b 10 say, according to Fi, and most editors follow it Qa gives 
her an txit at the end of her speech and implies a — quite arbitrary — re-cntrancc 
bter. From every point of view, I think. Fi docs better. The continuity of the 
action will then not be broken by a cleared stage (and applause for Ophelia); and 
the oblivious concern of the two men with the growing menace of liimkt's con^ 
duct b emphasiaed. Shakespeare stresses, what b more, this neglect of Ophelia in 
the text bsdf by giving Polonius that offhand 

How now, Ophelia; 

You need not tell its what Lord Hamlet said; 

We heard it aU. 
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she has been caught in the toil of matters too high and too hard 
for her* She stands apart; shaken^ silent, ignored. Then she 
escapes/* 

Hamlet prepares the play, and it is actea and answers its purpose. 
He is excitedly triumphant, for the King's guilt is now mani- 
fest. But when he seems to be at last about to swoop" to his 
revenge, he is summoned to his mother s closet, and the 
thought of her guilt tal(es first place again in his mind. 

But no sooner has the King departed with his 

Madness in great ones must not unwatched go. 

than Hamlet returns. His wild invective is still fresh in our ears; 
and he is here again, and at his sanest. Nor at his sanest merely, 
but with his mind wholly occupied by his opinions upon the art 
of acting. 

It is the third use of this trick of surprise and contrast. We heard 
of him rushing wildly into Ophelia’s presence, and next saw him 
quietly absorbed in a book. He rushed away, excited to full pitet 
by his plot to trap the King, and returned calmly dcliberatinf 
upon death — but his own deathl — and the hereafter. Now w< 
have just seen him crazed with anger at discovering the trap lai< 
for him, and baited — she consenting— with Ophelia; yet, but j 
few minutes latcr^^: 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trip 
pingly on the tongue; but if you mouth it, as many of your player 
do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines. Nor do not saw th 
air too much with your hand, ^us. . . . 

and so on for fifty lines more, in an elaborate and delicatel 
ironical conspectus of dramatic criticism I 
But it is not a mere dramatic trick, and only the extremes o 
contrast smack of madness. And these do but exaggerate a norma 
quality in him, the ability to range swiftly and clearly from on 

I do not think that this is to intpose too much alien imaginadon upon th 
text Ophelia is not dismissed; and, having employed her so far, I do not dun 
they trouble to speak to that she cannot overhear. On die other hand diey hav 
done with her— and show it She would not follow them, then, when they depar 
but simply **make herself scarce.** 

• naitttttes**: this is the actual dmc involved; and at Shakespeai 

interpcMMf an other, no ibramade tune indkation, dui is die impieidon 
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mood to another. There is a touch of genius in it. We saw it 
operate in his first greeting of Horatio, and while he awaited the 
Ghost on the platform; we shall see it again when he returns 
from his adventurous voyage purged of his madness, and can pass 
obliviously from Ophelia’s grave and its emotions to ^he talc of 
the plot against him, to amusing himself with Osric, tfrom that 
to preparing his mind for death. ' 

Nor, in his seeming absorption here in these supcrflupusly fine 
means to his end has he forgotten the end itself. This concern as 
to how that fateful speech shall be spoken is both safety valve and 
disguise for his secret anxiety. And the clarity and concentration 
of his talk {though he lets it run away with him; the unreal world 
always more satisfying than the real) arc but a measure of the 
keen mind alert again and ready to face the imminent issue.'® We 
feel the controlled excitement beneath; and this dramatically 
validates the long digression at such a stage of climax. 

There follows a notable little piece of Shakespearean stagecraft; 
of minor importance, but a good example of what can be done in 
the freedom of the platform stage. 


Exeunt Players. Enter Polonius, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern . 
Hamlet. How now, my lord; will the King hear this piece 
of work? 

Polonius. And the Queen too, and that presently. 

Hamlet. Bid the players make haste. 

Exit Polonius. 

Will you two help to hasten them? 
g^i’lo. } “y 

Exeunt. 

Hamlet. What ho, Horadol 
Enter Horatio. 

Hoeatto. Here, sweet lord; at your service. 


Those fifty-five lines of digression are oi^t by this brisk return 
to the action and its speeding forward; a moment or so of diver^ 
ibn separating the bng speech to the Players and another long 
otut to Horatio. And sec how the slight occasion is enriched. A 
messenger to say that the King would hear the play would have 

r* Compare chts speech to chose carelesi, detiched, relefeoecf to the **eyric of 
cbildfeii.^ 
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:ufEced. But Polonius adds the importance of his own self-impor- 
ancc to the matter, while Hamlet finds mischievous satisfaction 
n dispatching him — this high state dignitary and lately detected 
avesdropper — ^like a lackey, to 

Bid the players make haste. 

^cre arc Rosencrantz and Guildenstern too. Their pretextless 
irrival suggests the hovering spies, Hamlet’s prompt dismissal of 
hem his growing distrust; and there is mockery in the very 
juperfluity of their errand: 

Will you two help to hasten them? 

Then, for contrast, the false friends arc replaced by the true one' 
Camlet turns contemptuously from them to find him.“ And 
low eloquent is the change: 

Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation coped withal. 

\ kaleidoscopic two minutes, barely that; if the actors are alive 
o their work, how illuminating! But only against the anonymous 
lackground of the platform stage can the effect be gained so 
tconomically and easily. 

The thirty-line speech to Horatio, thus begun, serves a manifold 
lurpose. It ballasts and steadies the action by providing a space of 
:ontroiled quiet, of smooth-flowing and harmonious verse, be- 
:ween Hamlet’s glancing cerebrations and the deeper disturbance 
which the play-scene begins. And it does this in showing us the 
nost equably minded Hamlet we have seen yet. While he waited 
with Horatio on the platform for the Ghost to appear he spoke of 

particular men. 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them . . . 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect. 

Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star . . . 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault .... 

and had, surely, his own tendency to “weakness and melancholy” 
in mind—which we have since seen so obsessing him. Now he is 

^•By the Folio’s stage direcuon he does find him already standing there; by 
5a’s he caHs him in. The Folio’s may well be the better effect, die contrast bdng 
amr to point, if Hamlet has only to turn from felse friendt to true and exclaim: 
'’Horatio, thou [a very slight stress will servel are e’en at just a man . . ." 
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for the first time alone with Horatio, and they are together for the 
first time since then/^ And he forgets himself and his troubles, 
not in such self-delighting talk as he lavished on the Players, but 
in loving praise of his friend, whose virtues, he knows, are the very 
ones he himself lacks; and he seeks, upon the verge of this ordeal, 
to strengthen himself in their strength. And one might suppose, 
by this measured calm, that the Hamlet who is passion's slave, the 
victim of that “vicious mole of nature,” was now well in hand He 
admits that Horatio's original scepticism may be justified afte^, all 
For if the King's 

occulted guilt 

Do not itself unkennel in one speech, 

It is a damned ghost that we have seen. 

And my imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan’s stithy. . . . 

No more trade, then, with the supernatural; no more imaginings, 
be they good or ill; but “grounds more relative”: 

Give him heedful note; 

For I mine eyes will rivet to his face, 

And after we will both our judgments join 
In censure of his seeming. 

The Murder of Gonzago^ that is to say, is to be acted peaceably to 
its end, the two arc to compare notes after and dctcrminc~or not 
— upon a sound plan for a righteous vengeance. That is what 
Horatio would do; and it is what Hamlet, taking color from him, 
intends himself to do. So the speech and his demeanor here arc 
meant— ironically by the sequel— to tell us. 

Now for the second time we sec King, Queen and Court in 
ceremonial state; and to enhance upon the first occasion, the 
music of the {ettledrums and trumpets^ the Danish march and the 
guard with their torches arc added. Before our eyes Hamlet puts 
on, as he might a mask, his “antic disposition”; it disguises his 
excitement, is an ambush from which to shoot his mockeries— 
arrows, plucked from his own flesh, poisoned by his own misery, 
which is assuaged when he can see them rankling elsewhere. 

A tartness in the King’s tone, as they passingly encounter. 

All this m terms of the acdon. With what may be supposed to go on behind 
the scenes, unless Shakespeare indicates it, we have of course no concern. It if 
inexistent 
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might warn him that his enemy was on guard. Polonius is a ridic- 
ulously easy prey to a jest. But the sight of his mother, gay and 
bedecked for the occasion, and her prettily affectionate 

Come hither, my dear Hamlet, sit by me. 

sting him. He does not retaliate upon her; he cannot, of course, sit 
by her, for then he could not watch the King. So at whom should 
he strike but Ophelia?^* The short exchange that follows is 
covertly poignant. They parted hut a while ago; he savagely 
enraged, yet suffering too; she heartbroken, yet blaming only his 
madness. The tragic end, it seemed, to a once-bcautiful, an always 
honorable love. Now, before all the Court, he marks her out for 
his attentions — ^with an indecent joke. There was freedom of 
speech enough in Renaissance Courts. But Ophelia is very young 
and not light-tongued herself, and the thing is an insult. Yet she 
cannot as publicly resent it, for Hamlet is a prince. Gossip has 
given him to her as a lover; in what sense a lover, in what esteem 
he holds her, must not such joking show? Her amwers: 

No, my lord. . . . Ay, my lord. ... I think nothing, my lord. 

. . . You are merry, my lord. 

(the last as reproachful as she dare make it) show her miserably 
shamed, but turning the dignity of a gende deference to her de- 
fense; until, recovering, and remembering his “madness,” she 
rallies to the smile and the response which courtliness demands. 
But this will be worse torture to her than his rage, by far. He sees 
her now as the demure decoy, the hypocrite, the wanton at heart; 
and on her, at least, he can be swiftly and cruelly revenged. It is 
the first outcropping of his cruelty; that flaw in a nature sensitive 
even to weakness, ever tempted to shirk its batde against the 
strong to triumph over one weaker still. 

The Murder of Conzago, compared to Hamlet itself, is a 
slightly old-fashioned affair, with its dumb show and its lengths 
of sententious verse. But, for a play within a play to be effective, 
some such difference, some distinedon between the immediate 

^ Hamlet and the Queen liave not met (alwayt in terms of die play’s acdon) 
since the scene at die Council table, when she entreated him so lovin^y and he to 
coldly responded. The tame thing happens here; he even repeats diat ironical 
"Good mother.” We must remember, mo, the sort of woman that Gertrude is; die 
aging beauty, attraedve sdll, but having m make the most of udiat chatmt are 
left her, and not above oo«iaetting in public, even playfolly with her ton. 
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illusion and the illusion at second hand, must be made. Its verse 
is not of the strength or quality of Eneas’ tale to Dido. But that 
had to stir Hamlet from his lethargy. This is to provide a quiet 
and— till the moment of the poisoning— a negative background to 
the drama which must command our chief attention, thje tense, 
silent and complex drama played by Hamlet, Horatio tod the 
King, another facet of it by Hamlet and Ophelia, yet another by 
Hamlet, the Queen and the courtiers around. ; 

One scene, we have just been told, is to “come near the circum- 
stance’* of the old King’s murder, and we shall more vaguely 
remember that Hamlet meant to write “a speech of some dozen 
or sixteen lines” — presumably to point the likeness. We are pre- 
pared for such a climax to the business. But before the play 
proper can begin: 

Hoboyes play. T he dumbe she we enters. 

Enter a King and Queene, very lovingly; the Queene embracing 
him. She l(neeles, and makes shew of Protestation unto him. He 
takes her up, and declines his head upon her neck* Layes him 
downe upon a Banke of Flowers. She seeing him a-sleepe, leaves 
him. Anon comes in a Fellow, takes off his Crowne, it, and 
powres poyson in the Kings cores, and Exits. The Queene retumes, 
ftndes the King dead, and makes passionate Action. The Poysoner, 
with some two or three Mutes, comes in againe, seeming to lament 
with her. The dead body is carried away: The Poysoner Wooes 
the Queene with Gifts, she seemes loath and unwilling awhile, but 
in the end accepts his love. 

Exeunt.^^ 

Docs not this fatally anticipate the promised critical scene? Will 
Claudius not “blench” at so close a picturing — though a picturing 
only-^f his crime? Let him do so, and is not Hamlet's purpose 
at once served, but Shakespeare’s (so to say) aborted, the rest of 
the scene being then superfluous? Or, if Claudius manages to 
control himself, will he not, since “this show imports the argu* 
ment of the play,” stop the proceedings then and there? These 
questions have fomented controversy enough about the Dumb 
Show. Editors have answered them variously, producers in the 
main by omitting it. One editorial answer is that the King is at 

'•Thiw Fj, which docs not vary solittifitiaily from Qi, though it b worth 
aoiiflf tbtf Fdlow^ repbcei **iiiodier mail/' 
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the moment talking to the Queen or Polonius, and does not see 
it. That can hardly be. Shakespeare does not leave such crucial 
matters in the air. Failing plain indication to the contrary, we 
must assume, I think, that whatever there is to be seen the King 
sees. Another answer is that while he secs the Show he does not 
suppose it to “import the argument,” and is content to let it pass 
for an unlucky coincidence which no one can remark but he; for 
dumb shows are apt to be, as Hamlet says, “inexplicable,” and the 
likeness may not be striking. This is more tenable; the Folio’s 
labeling of the murderer as a Fellow docs, in fact, suggest no 
such figure as the King’s. And it is likely, I think, that the 
method of acting a dumb show differed greatly from that de- 
veloped by this time for the acting of a play. It must inevitably 
have had more of the formal mime in it, which we commonly 
associate with ballet and the Commedia dell' Arte . But the right 
answer will emerge from the text and the situation involved in it; 
we have only straightforwardly to work this out, instead of 
dodging or shirking the issue. 

When the King secs the Dumb Show he is at once alert. 
Though here may be a coincidence and no more, whatever Ham- 
let has a hand in will now be matter for suspicion. But what 
should he do.? If the thing is mere coincidence, nothing. If it is a 
trap laid, he is not the man to walk straight into it — as he would 
by stopping the play for no reason he could give before it had 
well begun. He must wait and be wary. Ophelia (the acting of 
the Dumb Show has let her recover herself a little) voices the 
question for him : 

What means this, my lord? . . . Belike this show imports the 
argument of the play? 

And Hamlet's answer: 

Marry, this is miching mallecho; it means mischief, 
and his comment on the Prologue: 

the players cannot keep counsel: they’ll tell aH. 
point disquietingly away from coincidence. “Miching mallecho 
. . . mischief . ; . tell all"; Claudius must be wary indeed. 

In die 193a revival by the Comidie Frmfoue, the Dumb Show was acted in 
this fashion, fantastically and swifdy, and the Ring's ignoring it did not seem very 
strange. 
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Here, then, is the battle joined at once, between the watcher 
and the watched. On the defensive is the King, whose best tactics, 
without doubt, are to brave the business out, calmly, smilingly, 
giving no slightest sign that he sees anything extraordinary in it; 
for the attack, Horatio, whose steady eye— he has assurell us— 
nothing will escape, and Hamlet, a-quiver with suppressed ^cite- 
ment, who after a while will try — still vainly — ^by mocking look 
and word, to pierce that admirable composure. But for a ' long 
first round, from the entry of the player King and Queen, it is a 
still and silent battle. Its background is the line after line of their 
smoothly flowing verse, which we hear but need not greatly heed. 
Our attention is for the three: for Claudius, conscious that he is 
being watched, and Hamlet and Horatio, their eyes riveted to his 
face. 

The Dumb Show falls quite pertinently into Hamlet’s— and 
Shakespeare’s — scheme. The mimic play as a whole is a calcubted 
insult both to King and Queen. The “one scene’’ which “comes 
near the circumstance” of the old King’s death, and into which 
Hamlet has inserted his “dozen or sixteen lines,” is to be the 
finishing stroke merely. Were it a single one, Claudius might 
outface it. It is the prolonged preliminary ordeal which is to wear 
him down. Upon the point of dramatic technique, too, if the test 
of his guilt is to be limited to the one scrambled and excited 
moment of the 

Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit . . . 

-when our eyes and ears are everywhere at once, upon Hamlet, 
Lucianus and the King, upon the Queen and the courtiers, too— 
the play’s most vital crisis must be half lost in confusion. What 
Shakespeare means, surely, is to make this simply the culmina' 
tion of a long, tense, deliberate struggle to break down die 
King’s composure, on his part to maintain it. Treat it thus and 
the confusion, when at last it comes, makes its true effect. And the 
eighty lines of the spineless verse of The Murder of Gontago are 
all they should be as a placid accompaniment to a silent and 
enthralling struggle. If the struggle is not the salient diing, if the 
andiling of the verse is made so Insmad, it must lower the tensioo 
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of the scene disastrously.** And we may, I think, acquit Shake- 
speare of meaning to do that 

But there is a minor theme for them to accompany, besides. 
After twenty-five lines the intention of the dialogue sharpens — ^in 
the Player C^een’s 

In serond husband let me be accurst! 

Ntme wed the serand but who killed the first .... 

The instances that second marriage move 
Are base respects of thrift, but none of love; 

A second time I kill my husband dead. 

When second husband kisses me in bed. 

—to a glancing attack upon the Queen herself as she sits there. 
She, unlike Claudius, winces at once; and Hamlet, with his 
That’s wormwood, wormwoodl 

rashly endtu’sing this petty, superfluous triumph, encourages 
thereby the King’s growing certitude that here is a trap laid for 
him, no mere coincidence. 

This baiting of Gertrude will also set the whole Court agog, 
will, on the other hand, prevent both her and them from remark- 
ing the sterner struggle proceeding. She outfaces the mockery as 
best she may. They glance aside at her from their watching of 
the play, scandalized, suppressing their smiles. They glance, 
apprehensively, at the King; what has he to say to the outrage? 
He is caught between the obligation to resent it and the need to 
keep calm under the deadlier and secret accusation. To this en- 
richment of the foreground picture the background of the numic 
play will prove none too ample. 

Upon the Player Queen's oath: 

NtHT earth to me give food, nor Heaven light! 

Sport and repose lock from me day and night! ... 

Both here and hence pursue me lasting strife. 

If, once a widow, ever I be wife! 

Hamlet seals his complicity by the satiric, audibly muttered; 

If she should break it now! 

** Ai producen of the play dticover. They cat the Dumb Show and wi* it d»e 
w ^ the tileat atruggle wWi the KJ»s. Tlien there b nothing much left to do 
Mt listen to those rather dreary lines and wait for Lucianos. Quite justiii^y, Aat 
oeing so, at many of die lines as possible are cut But ^lakespeare <&l net put 
»em in for Boiiiii^ 
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It is like him that he cannot even now, when his purpose is at 
least well afoot, pursue it single-mindedly, must endanger it by 
these sinister diversions. For endanger it he plainly does. Horatio 
we see sticking to the task set him, steadily watching the. King. 
But here is Hamlet, yielded to the old obsession of his mother’s 
guilt, veritably provoking interference — and upon another ct^unt — 
before the critical scene, the finally revealing moment, is restphed. 
To taunt the Queen to her face; and before Claudius, befori; the 
Court, to challenge her with that 

Madam, how like you this play .J* 

is to jeopardize his whole plan. The plan does still succeed; but 
here also is the seed of his own subsequent failure to exploit its 
success. Did not the Ghost warn him: 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught .... 

But this chance of wounding and publicly shaming her he cannot 
bear to miss. And later, when she sends for him, the thought of 
scourging her with reproaches will dominate all else; and he will 
spare the King at his prayers, because of his unlikeness to a lustful, 
guilty lover; and, lost in the sating of his wrath against her, he 
will kill Polonius, and so deliver himself into his enemy’s hands. 

But, for the time, the tide is with him. The Queen does not 
appeal to Claudius to stop the play; she puts up no better defense 
than the wryly merry: 

The lady doth protest too much, methinks. 

And Claudius dare not stop it, lest that should prove him guilty 
upon the graver count. He is reduced to demanding, lamely: 

Have you heard the argument? is there no ofEence io’t? 

No offense!— when already his Queen and his marriage have been 
publicly insulted by these hired and abetted players. Hamlet, see- 
ing that the courage is out of him, lashes him, stingingly, point- 
edly, casting, for the first time, the one fatal word full in his face: 

No, no, they do but jest, poison in jest; no trffence i’ the world! 

—mockingly dares him to unmask, knowing he dare not; and, 
upon the still supiner 

What do you call the play? 
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himself unmasks, scwnfully sure now of victory. His savagely 
comic impromptu title labels his enemy mere vermin: 

The Mouse-trap. Marry, how? Tropically. TTris play is the 
image of a murder done in Victma: Gonzago is the duke’s name; 
his wife, Baptista. You shall see anon; ’tis a knavish piece of work: 
but what of that? your majesty, and we that have free souls, it 
touches us not: let the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung. 

Enter Lucianus. . . . 

The critical scene has come. Again, how like Hamlet to have 
forestalled it and discounted its value by giving Claudius such 
open warning of what was coming! But a sense of triumph pos- 
sesses him. By the outilung 

This is one Lucianus, nephew to the king. 

(to the king, to King Hamlet, not Duke Gonzago) he avows 
himself master of these puppets. It is with a sort of insolent con- 
fidence that he momentarily turns for another bout of bawdry 
with Ophelia, and then back for his firing of the mine: 

Begin, murderer; pox, leave thy damnable faces, and begin. . . . 

He seems indeed to have Claudius beaten. And with the 

He poisons him i’ the garden for 's estate. His name’s Gonzago; 
the story is extant, and written in very choice Italian. You shall see 
anon how the murderer gets the love of Gonzago’s wife. 

he scourges him from the field. 

But it is a barren victory, lacking its conclusive stroke, and to be 
turned against the vktor. Hamlet— all forgetful of the promised 
joining of judgmenu with Horatio— was, it would seem, about to 
bridge fiction to fact, tax Claudius with the murder to his face 
and before the world, and take his revenge, if it might be, then 
and there. But, failing to do this, it is a fatal error to unmask. For 
Claudius, in the safe retreat he gains, will turn that now useless 
"madness” to hit own protection and pre^t, leaving his enemy 
meanwhile to vaunt his triumph in sounding wc«-ds.** 

Since 1 owe tn modi to Dr* Dover WUson't Iteest editing of the play, it if 
perhaps only right to record sny total dsttgreennem with hit inierpretation of the 
play-scene. 

He thinks the Ring doei not aee the Dtimb Show. I have already given my 
rcifoni agaimt that But the Dutnb Sl»w ii alacs he holds, a deUheraie betrayal 
hy the Bayers of Hafiikt*a fdaa; the fact that the Ring docs nor see tt ts a 
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King, Queen, Court, attendants and Players all vanish clamor* 
ously. At this point, and with this help, the actor of Hamlet is 
accustomed to lift his part in the scene to such a high pitch of 
emotion that descent from it is most difficult, and transition into 
the key of what follows must seem forced. Hamlet is, of ^urse, 
intensely excited; but it is an intellectual excitement and oj^e not 
beyond his control. Hence Shakespeare’s use of the light ahd in- 
consequent lyric: 

Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 

The hart ungallcd play; 

For some must watch, while some must sleep: 

So runs the world away .... 

and the ironically fanciful: 

Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers, if the rest of my 
fortunes turn Turk with me, with two Provincial roses on my 
razed shoes, get me a fellowship in a cry of players, sir? 

instead of such verse — into which emotion more naturally flows — 
as follows the Ghost’s disappearance, or as we shall find in the 
scene to come with his mother, or of such hammering phrases as 
those he leveled at Ophelia when she denied that her father was 
spying on them. And the fantasy and banter serve to relieve the 
strain of what has gone before. 


providential stroke of luck; HamleCs **mkbing mallccho'* ii an espression ci 
anger at the mishap, his '*the players cannot keep counsel . . •** an apprehension 
of more trouble to come. The *'posy'proIogue** is another offense and Lucianui' 
**damnable faces** and bis speaking of **thoughts black « » .** yet anodier, a willful 
disregard of the advice to speak the speech ‘‘trippingly,** not to “strut and bellow.** 
The scene, by this reading of it, faces, so to speak, two ways. There is the effect 
of the play upon the King and Queen (duplicate already in itself) and there wilt 
be the effect upon Hamlet of the jeopardy of his plan. 

I might argue that with the materia! Dr. Dover Wilson selects no actor of 
Hamlet could convey to an audience alt this extra and very different kind of 
anxiety. Nor do I see how the actors of The Mttrder of Gonaego could help him 
much. But the proof of that pudding, it might be answen^, is to the eating; who 
is to decide that the thing cannot be done? I prefer to plead that it Is, in itself, a 
thing which Shakespeare would never cry to da He would never dtssspate the force 
of such a scene by to dividing its interest, or handicap Hamlet at diis iuncture 
wid) a quite extraneous difficulty. Besides, there is literaBy nothing in die play 
whkh is not, in some way or another, germane so its story or illustradve of 
Hamlet*s character, or a consequence, direct or indtrect, of what be docs or 
leaves undone. Such an irrelevancy as this betrayal of his plan by the PUycw» 
^Kwigsng from nothing, leading nowhere, would be a rift in the fabric, and 
dramadcitly meaningless. 
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Then follows: 

0 good Horatio! Til ukc the ghost’s word for a thousand 
pound. Didst perceive? 

Very well, my lord. 

Upon the talk of the poisoning? 

1 did very well note him. 

— and we are back into the main current of the action again. 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern return.** At a glance he reads 
something of their mission in their faces; and, for a mischievous 
impediment to it, calls after the Players to bring back their music,** 
coolly observing, as he waits, and keeps them waiting there, 
chafing and ignored; 

For if the king like not the comedy. 

Why, then, belike, he likes it not, perdy. 

Come, some music! 

28 Here, I think, Fi’s directions are certainly preferable to Qz\ which bring the 
two on only after music and the recorders have been called for. Fi makes them 
enter upon Horatio's 

I did vcric well note him. 
and Hamlet to exclaim, surely at the sight of them: 

Oh, ha I Come some Mustek. Come ye Recorders. . . . 

— makes him, that is to say, since he guesses that they come from the King, 
promptly provide himself with a distraction and a screen against their unwelcome 
attentions. Even the difference between Qa's "Ah hal" and Fi's "Oh hal" is an 
effective one, as a direction to the actor. 

2* The Dumb Show had been accompanied by music. Qa merely says, The 
Trumpets sound* Dumbe show followes\ Fi has Hoboyes phy. The dumhe sheme 
enters* Music was customary at private theaten and Court performances before 
the play began, and between the acts if die play was so divided. The public 
theaters had music when the play needed it, and it would be a great addition to 
a dumb show. For The Murder of Gonzago played at the Court of Elsinore 
Shakespeare's company would make the most appropriate provision they could 
afford. The later stage direction in Qa 

Enter the Pluyers udih Recorders* 

may well imply that this had been the accompaniment of the Dumb Show. Fi 
has only; 

Enter one with u Recorder* 

and the subsequent text is altered accordingly. But then the Dumb Show here has 
been accompanied by **Hoboyet," and a boboye cannot be used in the business of 
the scene. All chat matters in a modem production is that there should have been 
suitaWc music, i£ pottle visiMy idayed. What is absurd is for Hamlet to exclaim; 

Come, aome musk. Come, the recorders .... 
as d it were an entiitly new Idea; and, later, for die Player to bring one on, as tf 
had beoi produced from nowhere. 
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—or, in other words: This entertainment, my good friends, is not 
over yet. 

The severe tone his good friends take with him reflects the 
temper in which the King has sent them, though they fijtcr this 
through a sort of sorrowful reproach. Hamkt is a little hard on 
these young men. They are courtiers, and timeservers, no\doubt, 
and moral nonentities; but their behavior, the circumsunc^ con- 
sidered, is surely unexceptionable. All ease of comradeship between 
the three has, however, now vanished. Guildenstern broaches their 
errand — to Hamlet’s still oblivious back, it would seem: 

Good my lord, vouchsafe me a word with you. 

He is turned on with a menacingly bland 
Sir, a whole history. 

and a veritable duel begins; “Sirs” and “my lord” on one side and 
the other; Hamlet bitingly ironic, Guildenstern helpless to pass 
his guard. He does touch him, however, with the unexpected 

The Queen, your mother, in most great affliction of spirit, hath 
sent me to you. 

That canker spot is set throbbing again; and there could be no 
better way — we may imagine or not the King thinking so — tc 
distract Hamlet's mind from its deadly purpose. He responds, on 
the instant, blandly still : 

You are wdcomc. 

But a second, too familiar “your mother . . .” foments such a 
dangerously teeming 

Sir, I cannot. . . . Make you a wholesome answer; my wit’s 
diseased; but, sir, such answer as I can make, you shall command; 
. or rather, as you say, my mother: therefore no more, but to the 
matter: my mother, you say, — 

that Guildenstern gives way and Rosencrantz conies fresh to the 
rescue. The Queen also is amazed at his conduct. The infection 
works on; this “mother . . . mother . . . nmther . . beating like 
a pulse; 

O wonderful son, that can so astonish a motberl But h diere no 
sequd at the heels this mother’s admiration? Impart. 

He is to speak with her in her closet ere he goes to bed. 
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We diall <4>ey, were she ten times our mother. 

—and obeying, and slaking his stored bitterness upon her, he will 
avenge, not a father’s murder, but a husband’s shame, hers too and 
his own, and gratify and exhaust and betray himself in doing so. 
While Claudius is assuring his own safety, this will absorb him. 
The diplomat Rosencrantz, to his royally harsh 

Have you any further trade with us? 
offers a pathetic 

My lord, you once did love me. 

But the frank, confiding Hamlet is no more. He does not trouble 
to put a term to such friendship, derides it instead : 

So I do stfli, by these pickers and stealers. 

And in place of the secret they would pick and steal from him (yet 
how should they even now imagine what this “grief’ is that he 
denies them?) he pays them once more with the false coin of 

Sir, I lack advancement. 

and mischievously turns— the dilettante prince again!— to give 
impressive greeting to the recorders. 

He then turns back to the now somewhat sulky Guildenstern; 
first with a warning question: 

why do you go about to recover the wind of me, as if you would 
drive me into a toil? 

and, since that draws a canting answer, to deriding him also, with 
the 

Will you |day upon this ppe? . . . 

and the rest. And he ends with a sharper warning sdll: 

’Sblood, do you think I am easier to be played oa than a pipe? 
Cali me what instrument you will, though you can fret me, you 
cannot play upon me. 

They had better have taken it in time, those two. At which point 
Polonius appears. 

Here is in s«ne sort a rc|ietition of the earlier picture of Ham> 
1^ Polomus, the two friend^ and the Players in attendance, when 
he sat trifling his tune away, duty smilingly subservient to his 
““>od, and die nodoa of TJh litter of GoMtogo was shout to 
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dawn on him. All four arc harshly astrain now, and Polonius is 
peremptory and— though precariously— much upon his dignity: 

My lord, the Queen would speak with you, and presentj^y.** 

But an extra and outrageous turn of the antic disposition effec- 
tively deflates him : \ 

Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape of a camel? 

By the mass and ’tis like a camel, indeed. 

Methinks it is like a weasel. 

It is backed like a weasel. 

Or like a whale? 

Very like a whale. 

Then will I come to my mother by and by. 

(Fool a madman to the top of his bent; if, less mad than you 
think, he fools you in return, that is but fair.) Then, with a single 
gesture, and a 

Leave me, friends, 
he rids himself of them all.^ 

Docs that repeated “by and by,” which he opposes to Polonius’ 
sharp “presently,” speak of a suddenly stinging thought that he 
might best go to his mother after — only after! — ^hc had done his 
deadly business with the King.^*^ I think so; and the actor can 
convey it well enough by look and intonation, and by now letting 
the swift, irritable sequence ignite and flame out in 

“Tis now the very witching time of night, 

When churchyards yawn and hell itself breathes out 

*®Thc word, so continually used by Shakespeare for **at once,’* has unluckily 
lost that meaning to us; though^ to Scottish audiences, it has not 

^ Another instance of the frictionless technique of the Etiaabethan stage. Here 
arc five or six characters dismissed from the scene at a word, yet the effect will 
not be one of rabbits scurrying mutely into their holes, as it would be upon a 
realistically scenic stage. For when Rosenc rants and Cuildenstern appeared, Horatio 
lapsed into onlooking; so did they when Folonttss came; and the Players with the 
recorders arc impersonal figures. Thcrcfwe all of them but Poloniiis, when the 
moment comes for thetr dismissal, have, agaimt the negative background, lost 
individuality a little, have been brought, tn comparison with the solid and viul 
figure of i'Wtiet, to something the drama^ valtie of a bas-relief; and they can — 
this it the point — disappear without distmtiAg our atteockm from Hamlet, or 
checking the impetus of the scene. And this is a very important potnt, ttiioe the 
end of the scene is now so near. 

^ **By Mud by** can also mean **at once,** but 1 think that in this instance it 
does not The gives etrlter eatmplei of both seiuci. 
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Contagion to this world: now could I drink hot blood, 

And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to lode on. 

But with that the little blaze of excitement— for it is no more, it 
does not resolve into purpose — dies down. The more deeply ran- 
kling injury in him stirs again: 

Soft! now to my mother. . . . 

But he pauses before he goes, in a sort of dread, in something 
very like prayer: 

0 heart! lose not thy nature; let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom; 

Let me be cruel, not unnatural; 

1 will speak daggers to her, but use none. . . . 

For it comes to him that he has changed and hardened since his 
task was laid on him, and he learned with what he had to do; 
with treachery, and adultery, and murder at its foulest. And self- 
thwarting and self-contempt have helped to make him cruel of 
heart. But he needs to be cruel, to be callous and ruthless too. Of 
what use arc finer qualities, with everything around him — com- 
radeship, love, even his mother’s love for him — turned by his 
enemy to instruments of evil? He must strike, and spare no one. 
Yet along what paths, and towards what spiritual abysses may not 
this temper lead him? We have seen him vengefuUy torturing 
Ophelia. His love for his mother lies deeper than that love lay, 
its ruin in him may be the more destructive. 

The King, momentarily secure, decides to expedite Hamleds de- 
parture for England. The sight of the mimic murder has 
roused his deeping, stttbhom conscience, and, left alone, he 
struggles ufith it. And— Hamlet being by now, ^ must sup- 
pose, safe in his mothe/s closet— be even l(neds and tries to 
pray. But Hamlet, as it happens, is still only on his way there; 
and passing by, he has the unknowing King at Air mercy^ 
Yet he spares him, lest, lotted at prayer, his enemy shouid 
escape everlasting dsunnatian. 

Shaxssfsaxx, at this juncture, must make sure Aat, demise Use 
excitement, the threat^ of !us story hold ttio, and that ocne of its 
various interests is forgotten. So while the Kiitg has been out of 
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our sight his messengers have kept us in mind of him, and the 
coming scene with the Queen has been prepared. Here is more 
preparation for it and for what is to happen after it. Hamlet shall 
be sent “forthwith” to England. Claudius looks ahead; l^is adver- 
sary only tangles himself in each new snare set in his pa^. Then 
comes Polonius with the news that Hamlet is on his way to the 
Queen. The old gendeman moves like a rapidly connecting shuttle 
between these three scenes — the present, the last and the nekt, very 
usefully links them together, they themselves being the link 
between the crisis of the play-scene and the strenuous closet-scene 
— and helps speed them along. 

But this scene at the outset has been rather oddly held up by 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. The King tells them that such 
outbreaks of lunacy begin to make him fear for his life — which is 
both the truth and a politic reason for what he means to do. It 
behooves them to express their concern; but Guildenstern’s 

Most holy and religious fear it is 
To keep those many many bodies safe 
That live and feed upon your majesty. 

and Rosencrantz’ heavily charged homily which follows, upon the 
transcendent value of a kingly life, come strangely from these two. 
The whole passage has an artificial air. “Topical allusion,” one 
exclaims; and the assassination of kings was, indeed, in Shake- 
speare’s day a perennially topical subject. But there is explanation 
enough within the play’s own bounds. 

Claudius will not send the heir to the throne overseas without 
consulting his Council. A scene or so later we have his 

Come, Gertrude, we’ll call up our wisett friends 
And let them know both what we mean to do. 

And what’s untimely done .... 

—the case against Hamlet being by then an even better one, since 
he has killed Polonius. And when, soon after that, he appears to 
pass judgment on the culprit, he d^ to attended by his Council- 
ors— though Qa must put it thriftily: Enter King and two or three 
—his authority sustained by theirs. Shakespeare's first idea, I 
fancy, was to bring diis Coundl into the present scene; awl these 
Veedies, inapprqMriately given now to Rosenaantz and GuiWen- 
ttern, are die remnant cd it. The diaiige— if there was <Mie*-~ia 
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certainly an improvement. The aaion flows more swiftly here 
without the Councilors; and they are more dramatically useful 
later when they confront, hands on swords, the then convictcdly 
dangerous Hamlet. 

Rosencrantz and Guildcnstern departed to arm them for their 
*‘spccdy voyage,” Polonius to warn the Queen of Hamlet’s coming 
and “convey” himself behind the arras before he can arrive, 
Claudius is left alone. It is the first time that we see him so. And 
the adulterer, the murderer and usurper, so cool and collected till 
now — but for that one moment during the mimic play** — now 
incontinently bends and writhes under the dreadful burden of 
his remorse. We have been prepared for some such revulsion by 
the earlier lines, spoken aside, about the harlot’s cheek beautied 
with plastering art being not more ugly than is his deed to his 
painted word, and by the “O heavy burden I” with which they 
end. But I strongly suspect that these were inserted as an after- 
thought (lest the turn here should prove too unexpected to be 
convincing, or seem a mere superficial consequence of the shock 
of the play-scene,)** and that the original effect was meant to be 
one of arresting surprise. For here, not in the revelation during the 
play-scene, is the action’s true turning point. That was a flash in 
the pan. But upon what happens now — or, rather, docs not happen 
— the rest of the play depends; from this moment the tragedy and 
its holocaust arc precipitated. Incidentally, it is always referred to 
as “the prayer-scene,” But this is a misnomer more than usually 
misleading; since the whole point is that though Claudius strives 
to pray he cannot, that Hamlet spares him because he thinks he 
is praying, while, if he knew what was in his mind, he would 
presumably dispatch him then and there, and all, but for Ger- 
trude’s grief and the scandal, would be well over. It is upon this 

And the bfeakdown diere is commonly much exaggerated by actors. Claudius 
should, even at that moment, keep some measure of ielf<control and depart as 
much apparently in anger as in fear. We hear of him immediately after “in his 
retirement marvellous distempered . . . with cholcr ” — tot which he has the 
excellent excuse of die insult offered to the Queen, the scandalous tenor of the 
play from diat point of view. It is in this that he would wish the Court to see 
Hamlet’s particular offense, and in his madness generally the danger to be dealt 
with. 

They have Just that manuhictured air about them. The actor may give to die 
tpeakiitg of them all the convictioii he can, they remain “dead.” For furdier dii- 
cusskm of thU point, see p. 
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master stroke of irony that everything turns; upon a Claudius 
battling within himself for his salvation and losing, and a Hamlet 
refusing to kill him lest he should not be damned. j 
The technical make-up of the scene; Claudius’ soliloquy lapsing 
into the silence of the attempted prayer, the surprise of a^amlet’s 
appearance (we imagine him, as Claudius must, already Vith his 
mother, Polonius having outsped him there), his surprise; at the 
chance offered him, his soliloquy imposed, so to speak, upon the 
other — ^all that is unique in the play. Nor are we anywhere given 
harder or closer-knit argument. Each competes with the other in 
this; and we have a solid intellectual knot tied, a steadying inter- 
lude between the excitements of the play-scene and the emotions 
of the coming encounter with the Queen. Each antagonist is 
unaware of the other, Claudius of Hamlet’s presence, Hamlet of 
what is in Claudius’ mind. Each reaches a characteristic conclu- 
sion; Hamlet, with his revenge to his hand, is dissatisfied with its 
quality and refuses it; Claudius faces the truth about himself as he 
rises from his knees — 

My words fly up, my thoughts remain below; 

Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 

—and, his own life spared, goes, single-minded again, to write the 
letter which is to compass Hamlet’s death. And all Hamlet has 
gained is a fresh reminder of him 

in the incestuous pleasure of his bed. . . 

— ^more fuel, that is to say, for the already dangm>u$ mood in 
which he now takes his interrupted way to his mother. 

Hamlet ettmes to reproach his mother for her sin. Discovering that 
for the second time he is being spied on, he "whips out his 
rafner'* and l(ills the unseen Polonius, Despite hit father’s 
bidding, he it upon the point, in his rage, of telling his mother 
that her lover and husband wsu her husband's murderer, 
when the Ghosfs reappearance prevents this. It is a gender 
"visitation," ttnd softens him for a while. But he departs savage 
and embittered stSl. Claudius comes for news of what has 
patted, learns of Polonius^ death, and tends RosenerantM smd 
ChsUdenttem with guards to arrest this now provedly daw 
gerout madman. 
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The encounter with the Queen, as acted, too often becomes a 
moral lecture delivered by a grieved young man to a conscience- 
stricken matron. It is not meant, of course, to be anything of the 
sort. For one thing, Shakespeare would never bring this most 
passionate theme to a sententious crisis. For another, he habitu- 
ally treats age in his characters as freely as he treats time in a 
play’s action, conventionally, or (within the bounds of likelihood) 
for dramatic effect alone — ^and so he does here. Hamlet is “young.” 

It looks as if Shakespeare first thought of him as about twenty, as 
the student returning to Wittenberg; late in the play he takes the 
trouble to make him a definite thirty, evidently to justify the 
developed maturity of his mind. But he remains conventionally 
“young.” Gertrude — if we argue the matter out, but we do not — 
might then be approaching fifty by the calendar, and in real 
life have come to look matronly and middle-aged enough. But, 
played by a boy upon Shakespeare’s stage, this is just what she 
could not plausibly be made to look. There she must be either 
conventionally “old” or conventionally “young.” And since she 
must be shown sensually in love with Claudius, and seductive 
enough to make him commit murder for her sake, she clearly — 
the sole choice lying between the two— must be “young.” And the 
force of Hamlet’s reproach that at her age 

The heyday in the blood is tame, it’s humble. 

And waits upon the judgment .... 

is that, while to intolerant youth (never so intolerant as upon this 
issue) this should be so with her, it all too patendy is not. From 
this, in fact, springs the tragedy; poor Gertrude’s blood was not 
tame. In this the story of the play is rooted, and much of its 
meaning will be missed if the point is not firom first to last kept 
clear. 

The “movement" or “make-up" of diis scene is also a litde 
unusual. First come five lines of bustling prelude from Polonius, 
whiA link it to the two scenes just paa. Then we hear Hamltt 
coming, vodferatiog as he comes; once more it is dtat chaesme 

Mother, mother, modbert** 

Only tlie Polio gives it (dio«gli Qi indktiet setneiiiiii^ of tbe soft), aii4 it 
T k I ** ^ inieipolttiaii by Biifb«ge« It bit^ in any ctsn» dlnmatk vilm 

« Mpt hmd these scenes tngetlier« soengtbeiii « liiBc the fresh le mi gence nl 
wrath egaintt the nad wnnis her to hn^ hemlf for his ewnieg. 
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Begging Gertrude to be “round with him,” Polonius slips behind 
the arras; and the— somewhat tremulous — bravado of he^ 

III warrant you, 

Fear me not. 

prepares us for the imminent clash. > 

They are alone together for the first time; and their estrange* 
ment till now— her gentle efforts to mend it countered by his 
constrained courtesy or insolent sarcasm — ^has been but a longer 
preparation for the moment. She has amply enough now to 
incense her in the insult of T he Murder of Gonzago; and her own 
anger, as we noted, will blind her to any further reason for the 
King’s. Without prelude, then (and with an almost childish lack 
of dignity), they join battle: 

Now, mother, what’s the matter? 

Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended. 

Mother, you have my father much offended. 

Come, come, you answer with an idle tongue. 

Go, go, you question with a wicked tongue. 

Why, how now, Hamlet! 

What’s the matter now? 

Have you forgot me? 

No, by the rood, not so: 

You are the queen, your husband’s brother’s wife; 

And — would it were not so! — you are my mother. 

— to which last savage stroke she has no answer. And upon her 
impotent and most imprudent 

Nay then, 111 set those to you that can speak. 

she finds herself in his hard grasp and flung back in her chair 
again (where she had enthroned herself to receive him), and next 
so menaced by the fierceness of his 

you shall not budge; 

You go not till I set you up a glass 
Where you may see the inmost part you. 

that she cries aloud for help. It is not that threat which fri^ts 
her, but plainer danger. For decile him, and as he feared, the 
“soul of Nero” is astir in Hamlet. And did not Pokmius freon his 
hiding echo her cry and draw the (termed nge hismdi the 
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sword thrust that despatches him might truly, in a moment more, 
have been for her. 

For there is a mad, Ncronic gaiety in the 

How now, a rat? Dead, for a ducat, dead! 
the sanguine 

is it the King? 

and the jingle of 

A bloody deed! almost as bad, good mother. 

As kill a king and marry with his brother. 

In her bewildered horror she can only echo vaguely 

As kill a king! 

and he is himself again in the ominously stern 
Ay, lady, *twas my word. 

They face each other, anger purged by calamity. And she is 
spared the imminent revelation; for Hamlet turns to the slain: 

Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell! 

I look thee for thy better; take thy fortune; 

Thou find*sc to be too busy is some danger. 


But this, in cold blood, from the sensitive and chivalrous Hamlet 
for elegy upon an old man — Ophelia’s father too— whom he has 
recklessly killed 1*^ It is proof of the dire change worked in him; 
and for Gertrude, as he turns back to her, some warning of what 
-‘-be he mad or sane— she may now expect. The deed itself, too, 
futile as it proves to be, its mere doing (for him, the dmng of 
anything after the long thwarting and inaction), gives him, for 
the moment, a terrible authority, under which she shrinks cowed. 

This unusual initial crisis over— but wc may call Pblonius* fate 
the catastrophe of his busybodying through the two preceding 


^ estcfdmpper ii tlie Kiiig, aad the tcior to 
Kin*r» ? * hclieve not; ior we tie swatt that he has Juft come swiftly fpom the 

^ And dui unlikelihood can be 

to ikimk ^ opposite ^e of the stage. He is smu, suielyt meant 

so tsxciiLf ^ rwets, at sf by instinct, to the cry from bchtnd d>e awts; he si 
*K5^kimidf.^Tlieconiicctkmo^ 

b the hk inuideious Impulse then. lUi *1i h the King?’’ 

good ^ imag^itve man, who always expects 

soon tuck i» do better for him than he cm 
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scenes, and the uninterrupted action makes this view of it efiec* 
tive— the encounter, as Hamlet has meant it to be, begins^ with his 

j 

Peace! sit you down, 

And let me wring your heart* . * . \ 

But he talks a language she does not understand, less of ^ deeds 
themselves than the hidden springs of them, and of the infection 
their evil may spread till the whole world be "thought-rick** 
with it 

So he begins again, and speaks as to a child — 

Look here, upon this picture, and on this; 

The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. . . 

—to try to make her understand. But that does not move her 
either. He reasons, he scolds, he bullies; until, battering her with 
ever grosser and grosser words, he at last has her morally down, 
and pitifully crying: 

O Hamlet! speak no more; 

Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul. . . • 

And then he treads her in the mire: 

Nay, but to live 

In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed, 

Stew*d in corruption, honeying and making love 
Over the nasty sty — 

Such sparks of the dreaded "soul of Nero" as there were in him 
flamed and died with the killing of Polonius. But here is cruelty 
enough, in the loosing upon the wretched woman of this long- 
pent store of resentful rage. And so transported is he as to come 
again to the very pennt of dealing her the deadlier blow, which 
will turn these mad hints of murder to plain fact— when, provi- 
dentially, the Ghost appears. 

** Does Hamlet poiat to tifo fMctutea on the wall, ccmipare two miaiamfei, the 
one of hit father which he wean, the other of CUudiut worn bf Gertmde, or tee- 
tad try to make her tee— the two ia hit iiiiad*t tytf Penoatlly, 1 pfoaouoM 
without hentaticMi lor the mtniantret. The pktnret on the wall tecfii hardly in 
piece, cither ta Gertnide*t doaet or the OUw Theatre. That they appear ia aa 
ilhtftratiao to lowe*f edition it no recommeiidatkiii at all. And ifw pkiuret teen 
ta the miad’t eye will not poiat the dninaik cootraw hctwi w ti die tanemendout and 
ehacnie laeta p to ia die tunouadtaf tpeeefaet and the dear dawlkiiy ef dm 
tmageiy, while dw adatataitt ia the acitf heads hdp to do aow 
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A very different "visitation” this from the imposing vision of the 
battlements; no armed imperious figure, but 

My father, in his habit as he Uv’dI** 

—lived even here in unsuspicious happiness with wife and son; 
no sternly renewed mandate, nor the condemnation Hamlet looks 
for of his lapse in time and passion. But a gently reproachful 

Do not forget .... 

—a pale, inverted, echo of that parting, commanding “Remember 
me,” and the pitiful 

But, look! amazement on thy mother sits; 

O, step between her and her fighting soul .... 

—for he divines a grace in her, as Hamlet does not, as she herself, 
it may be, does not yet. Then, after a little, a silent stealing-away. 

It is as if, with the passing of time, the spirit had lost material 
power, was nearer to its rest, and to oblivion. 

These thirty-five lines make a center of calm in storm. It is a 
strange reunion for the three; and its pathos is epitomized in the 
question and answer between mother and son: 

To whom do you speak this? 

Do you see nothing there? 
Nothing at all; yet all that is I see. 

Nor did you nothing hear? 

No, nothing but ourselves. 

“Nothing at all; yet all that is / see.” So q)eak the ^iritually blind. 

Hamlet rages at her no more. But the compassion stirred in him 
soon hardens to irony. He has, she tells him, cleft her heart in 
twain. His 

O, throw away the worser part of it, 

And live the purer with the odter half. . . . 

only preludes the 

Good^night; but go not to mine onck's bed; 

Assume a virtue if you have it not ... . 

and praise of “that monster custom.” Trust imt to change of 

GAorr m Ait aigAt-goamt (*>. the long robe which the King weidd 
k the caie «f his gctvaie agattmeMs) sa|i the oaatiaaaStt 
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heart. Put on the “frock and livery’’ of repentance, and you may 
come to be what you pretend to be. The unheroic way is best. For 
him, he must be Heaven’s “scourge and minister’’ and “cruel to 
be kind.” Yet these so “stern effects’’ in him are, it would seem, 
something of a frock and livery too. For, his passion spent, his 
cruelty sated, he now himself melts into repentant t^rs over old 
Polonius’ body. But worse than this ill deed “remains iwhind’’; the 
work prescribed him is still to do. \ 

At which point, upon the rhymed couplet, it looks as if he had 
once been meant to depart and the scene between the two to con- 
clude. But there were various technical reasons against that. For 
one, our interest must be guided out of this seething eddy — as the 
purposeless, forbidden attack upon Gertrude has been — back 
to the main strearf^ of action again, the struggle between 
Hamlet and Claudius. Shakespeare provides a short cut to it 
by making Hamlet already aware of his so-called mission to 
England (we may suppose, if we question the matter, that the 
project had not been kept secret: it was spoken of before Ophelia), 
and even leaps ahead in allowing him prevision of its treachery — 
of which we have still to learn. For another reason; the action — 
Claudius in command — is now sweeping forward to his departure, 
and such a “full close” would badly check its flow.** Nor (upon 
the point of character) will Hamlet finish with his mother in such 
a gentle mood. He “must be cruel”; and he turns back to whet 
his cruelty once more on her. No passionate indignation here, nor 
compassionate appeal to her to repent; but for answer to her 
miserable 

What shaU I do? 

the cold sarcasm of 

Not this, by no means, that I bid you do: 

Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed; 

Pinch wanton on your cimk, call you his mouse .... 

He even taunts her with being ready, no doubt; to sell her son^ 
at such a price! — to her paramour: 

And let him, fo« a pair of reechy kisses. 

Or paddling in your neck with his damn’d fingers. 


Shakespeare, as we have already noted (p. j6), does even more to av^d this 
by not ''ending'* the scene at all, but "transposing** it into the next 
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Make you to ravel all this matter out, 

That I essentially am not in madness, 

But mad in craft.®® 

He has recovered his cruelty, too, when he turns once more to the 
dead Polonius; that 

For this same lord, 

I do repent • . . . 

giving place to 

111 lug the guts into the neighbour room. 

*^The scene has not been swept clear of all tokens ol the disclosure of the 
murder — explicit in Qi. Hamlet has given her no particular evidence — as the text 
now stands — of being only **mad in craft*'; rather the contrary. And her protest 
that she has **no life to breathe" what he has said to her is not what seems called 
for merely by his ravings against her union with Claudius, or even by his general 
reckless abuse of him — in which, certainly, the phrase "a murderer and a villain" 
did occur, but it was of a piece with the rest 
Dover Wilson has it that an important part of Hamlet's problem must be 
whether or no to justify his killing of the King by telling the world the truth. Will 
they believe it if he does? Is he thus to blacken his mother's name? Will she not 
inevitably be accounted an accomplice in the murder? On the other hand, if he 
does not, or if he only tells the Queen, will he not be accounted a mere murderer 
himself, striking to recover the crown? But the problem is surely insoluble; and 
for that excellent reason Shakespeare does not direct our attention to it At some 
suge of the play's development Hamlet did explietdy tell the Queen, of that there 
can be little doubt Why the change? Because the Queen could not carry the 
knowledge through the rest of the play without her relations to Claudius being 
gravely afiected by it, and Shakespeare docs not want to add this complication to 
the story. I am disposed to think that at no time did he let himself in for i4 but 
that the postulated "assembler" of Qx (in whkh, as it happens, this scene's text 
is more than usually corrupt) could not resist the temptation to make the more 
obvious effect, either upon his own account or by borrowing it from the eariicr 
play; the consequences were of small concern to him. 

Whether or no the scene was once meant to end upon the "cruel to be kind" 
couplet, there it a difference of text between Fi and Qa in its immediate conffxsu* 
adon which involves a slight dramatic difference and U worth mmng. In Fi, 
Hamlet is brought back by Gertrude's cr 3 ^— of a woman left lonely and helpless, 
sbe can make it: 

What shall I do? 

This carries the scene smoothly on. In Qa, Hamlet, of his own mociott, returns 
with a 

One word more, good lady. 

That marks hit ddiffierate intention not to leave her in any gentle mood. The 
change was probably made in order to <dlminate the "dead nimnent" occasioned by 
Hamlet's "false exit" (to use the technical idirase) and his return, the Queen left 
at a dramatic loss the while. 
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And in the final 

Good night, mother! 

is summed up all his past play of mockery oa the word. 

Hamlet gone, Claudius arrives.** He has been too apprehensive 

I have dealt on p. 30 with the question of the false act<^i vision here. There 
is also that of the difference in the text itself between Qa ana^Pi. Which version 
should we follow? Qa gives us: 

Exit. 

Enter King, and Queene, with Kotencraus and GuyUensteme. 

King. There's matter in these sighes, these profound heaves. 

You must translate, cis fit we understand them. 

Where is your sonne? 

Gek. Bestow this place on us a little while. 

Ah mine owne Lord, what ! have seene to-night? 

— ^which can be made to imply cither that Hamlet goes out on the inner stage and 
that the Queen goes out simultaneously in the opposite direction, to re-enter imme- 
diately on the outer stage with the King, Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, or that 
she emerges from the inner stage to encounter them there, or that the King and 
the two courtiers enter to her on the inner stage — though **thb place** is • iUtdier 
reference to the no-man't-land of the outer stage than to the doiet-^nd that the 
and the King emerge upon the outer stage Uter, possibly upon the Rtag^t: 

O Gertrude! come away. . . . 

Upon Ac outer stage Acy certainly must be six lines later, for lUMcncrancz and 
Guildenstem are told that 

Hiunlet in madness haA Polonius slain, 

And from his mother’s closet haA he dragg’d him. , . . 

ix, from some place oAer than this. 

The Folio h^: 

Ejcit HamUt tugging in Edomm. 

Enter King. 

--Md Ae dialogue folJowi practically as la Qa, except Alt, lUMencmitx and 
Guildenstem being absent, Ae line dumisAig them it naturally ocnitied. The King 
can, again, ciAer enter on Ae outer ftage, Gertrude emefi^ to gitcl him; or 
on Ae inner, and they can boA emerge late r ■•■be t w een whkh alternatives Aere is 
little dramaticatiy to chocue. But il» Folio text, in omiitutf Eoaencraatf and 
Gisildettstern's ftrst appearance altogtcfacr, and ipartag tit the i%ht delay d their 
dismisaaL, carries Ae action forward Without check to lit tmpulaei and, as there 
arc oAer itgnt that Aii hereabouta is to i^rtl SluAe»peafe*t aim, I think It may 
well lepretent hit own second Aoughii, and I It 10 peodnenfa. 

Theie lemaint Ae question of the Ktng*a o|icidii« Unci* They fit— Aough a 
liide dusiiti}y»>-M cntrtiice with Ceftrude, at given in Qa; and Aey would about 
fill in Ae dme k ntuat take him m advance wiA her to Ae eentor of At nuter 
stage wUctag the while; They do not fit Ae FbA>*t cmanct lor hkn* whether k 
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to wait for Poloiuus' promised return with news; and we note that 
his first thought when he hears of the “good old man’s" slaying- 
after a somewhat perfunaory “O heavy deed!”— is that 

It had been so with us had we been there. 

For though, as we shall see later when he fronts Laertes, he b no 
poltroon, his nerve b shaken now. Yet the supple brain works but 
the quicker and better under the pressure of fear; casting about 
and ahead, anticipating arguments, devising answers and excuses, 
planning new moves, and keenly alert— diplomatist that he is — 
to the ever-shifting pattern of events. But he b anxious above all 
at the moment to be out of the neighborhood of the lurking Ham- 
let, surrounded by his guards again, and hb “wisest friends.” And 
the scene’s concluding rhymed couplet rings with his anxiety. 

T(Qsencrantz and QuUdenstern, with what help they have mus- 
tered, find Hamlet and — speal^ing fair, as they have been bid- 
den to— summon him to go with them to the King. He pre- 
tends to comply, but suddenly turns and runs, an obvious 
lunatic; and they all have to chase after him. 


It is a macabre business, thb torchlight hue and cry through the 
darkened castle after a lunatic homicide, and the search for the 
body— which he has ignominiously bundled beneath a staircase. 
The Folio gives us, for the short scene’s opening: 

Enter Hamlet. 

Ham. Safely stowed. 

Gxntumxn wmitN. Hamlet, Lord Hamlet. 

Ham. What Who caUs on Hamlet? ■ 

Oh heere they esaat. 

Enter Rsu. and Gnildensteme. 


Take Qa’s more cursory 

Enter Hatsdet, Rotenermu, and others. 

^diiccdy i» her (Ml the iaaer ttige, or cMi the outer to l»e touted dieie by ber* 
The obvious begiimiiig hm b iHtb hk 

Wbere b your mmf 

or with her 

Abt mf food iotdf wbet hm 1 leoi tcHdibil 
^ Thwe^e iMtier . . . mimtaai d»n" smain k the Bahe mat hf 

aad wiU AM dw {mkacer-^ he fothm At Mm 11^ 
-bedfAtioenititr 
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into consideration also, and we have Hamlet stealing in, possibly 
from between the now-closed curtains of the inner stage,*^ die dis- 
tant voices of men seeking him, his sight of their torches as they 
come. It proves to be Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, securely 
joined now “with some further aid”; and, though t^y "speak 
fair,” turned peremptory too: \ 

What have you done, my lord, with the dead body? 
Twenty-five lines of combative dialogue follow; Hamlet, ma«. 
terly in madness, hitting hard, Rosencrantz driven back upon 
futile dignity for self-defense. Before fellow-courtiers and servants, 
to have his princely companion call him a “sponge”! 

Ay, sir; that soaks up the King’s countenance, his rewards, his 
authorities. But such officers do the King best service in the end; 
he keeps them, like an ape, in the corner of his jaw; first moudied, 
to be last swallowed: when he needs what you have gleaned, it is 
but squeezing you, and, sponge, you shall be dry a gain 

—a change, indeed, from that first welcome to “my excellent good 
friends,” and most unpleasantly near the mark. But, homicide and 
madman though he be, Hamlet is still a prince. He must go with 
them to the King, but they treat him with consideratitm still. And 
despite his wild talk he seenu about to go quietly: 

The body is with the King, but the King is not with the body 
The King is a thing. ... Of nothing: bring me to him. 

— when suddenly, with a 

Hide fox, and alt after .*• 

he bolts away from them down the dark corridors, s nadd er than 
ever . And the hue and cry goes on. 

The Xing, having hastily called up his "unsest friends" U. goth- 
ered a few members of his CouncU round him {and being 
o^nly now attended by his guards), has Hamlet brought 
More him. to be dispatched at once to Eng^. Against 
force authority there is no appeal, and Hamlet makes 
twne. When he ts gone tee learn that on reaching England he 
$s to be put to death. 

•’ They ««« be dowd, if aiily die'itnuwii^f of ih, 

batliSfaSj KJk ** may, fbmAm. 
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Anoithbk short scene; and this succesricm of them, by contrast 
with the long ones gone before, helps to give us a sense of events 
now speeding on. 

Qa’s economical stage direction 

Enter King, and two or three, 

we may, I think, legitimately translate into his appearance at- 
tended by such of his Council— of his “wisest friends”— as could 
be hastily “called up” to approve of what he means to do.®* He has 
regained some outward equanimity at least: 

How dangerous is it that this man goes loose! 

Yet must not we put the strong law on him: 

He*$ loved of the disuacted multitude, 

Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes; 

And where ’tis so, the o£fendcr*s scourge is weigh’d, 

But never the offence. To bear all smooth and even, 

This sudden sending him away must seem 
Deliberate pause. . . . 

It is the first wc hear of the distracted multitude and their love- 
soon, moreover, to be fastened on Laertes. We may even suspect 
that the idea has only now struck Claudius— and Shakespeare! It 
is none the worse a one for that. Did the murder of their colleague 
not move them, fear of the mob is ever wakeful in the Conciliar 
mind. 

Then, with 

Enter Rosenermtt and all the rest, 

’^Fi*s Enter Kmgt whkb turns the hillowiiig speech iiiu> t iolBoqiiy, it, oC 
course* iatdmiisihk. Osfidius* private thoughts and pUns wc tit to know Itter; 
these are the rciioiis ol state he gives to hit Cottocilors. Modem editsoos tse apt to 
have Enter King, aiseaided— which Is a little loo vague. Dover Wilson gives us 
The King tented at n table an the dm with or three** eomnaUers of mte, II 
this impUei a settmg upon the iaiicr sta^ at the Gbbe, there would hardly be 
time (between the doset-aeoM: and now) to arrange it. But a more importam 
objection is that while sttch *^a disooverv ol the King in Councir*— or sooielhsiig 
very like it— will lend Importance m die scene itsell, it destroys the fitidity ol 
movement whkh gives m a Clauditis, at this juncixirt, conung to no halt nit he 
has rid himsel! ol hts enmy. There are the checks of the **prayer-’* and the 
scenes; hut* dkae apart, and to compensate lor diem, die action from the 
crisis ol ^ play-scene m Hansict*s deparmre it— metiiihoncaUy and lienilly— 
*'on loot.*' The sense ol dm will be appivcsdbty ksaened by even a short passage 
lor CUudlui ''seated at a tabk.^ The meie physical aipeci ol a play’s action can 
wmetimei be as itgalikiafi as the dialoiiie Mt 
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the King finds himself surrounded and supported by courtiers and 
guards besides, panoplied in authority and power. And Hamlet 
has been securely caught this time: 

But where is he? 

Without, my lord; guarded, to know your pleasure. 

Bring him before us. \ 

Ho, GuildensternI bring in my lord. 

It is the haling of a prisoner before his judge.*® 

From their last encounter, from the sight of the mimic poison- 
ing, it was Claudius who fled, leaving Hamlet ecstatically trium- 
phant. And we have had fine verbal displays from him since; in 
the rating of Roscncrantz and Guildcnstern, the refusal to kill the 
King at prayer, in his moral victory over his mother. But the 
quieter '‘counteraaion” has proved by so much the more efficient 
that here he is, captive and disarmed, the sword suspended such 
a short while since above his unconscious enemy in Guildenstern’s 
safekeeping, a dozen others ready to be drawn against him, and 
branded as a dangerous maniac before the world. 

We arc halfway through the story. And not by words, but in 
this single picture, the situation and its irony (the harvest to date) 
is summed up and made eloquent. Here is Claudius, the grieved 
father and merciful king, sympathy and approval surrounding 
him, and before him stands the culprit, the homicide, Hamlet. 
And while we listen, with the Councilors and courtiers, to the 
King’s curt questions and Hamlet’s oracular replies (he has his 
“madness” for defense still; it is gladly allowed him), we know, as 


Once again, stage directions are in qucstiofi. Most modern editiooa foUow the 
Folio with a simple £n/rr Forentivfire; tome add . . . olJlerr, and, of their 
own accord, commit themselves later to a few noodeacript **aftciidanti.** But the 
hint to die producer in Q2*i Enter Rostnermts end aU the fttt was to bring on the 
full strength of the company, surround the King with every lafiefttafd and give m 
Hamlet*! banishment all possible unporttnee. A ngniBcim and itfiking dramatic 
edect Dover Wilson gives us 

RostnenmiM, Gmldmaem mtd 9fkm emier* 

and prefers Qa*f 


to Frs 


Ho {actually •*How**J, bring tn the Lord. 


Hot, Guddcttiierfie? Bnng in my Lord. 


Thti last may not be the logical sequel to and aO i 4 # mr (tbougli even that **air 
Stitt ficltidei Hamkt's guards), but it gives tw Ctdidesiilefn in penootl diarge, as 
be would be, <d the disdnguiaM prboner, and carrying die wsmodefed sword. 
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they do not, that all this is beside the point. For Claudius cares no 
more about the dead Polonius at this juncture than Hamlet does; 
and it is in the latent thoughts o£ the two as they face each other 
that the drama lies. At the crisis of the play-scene it seemed as if 
the struggle would surge into the open, but here each is back in 
his ambush again. We shall guess at Hamlet’s thought, when we 
hear that so innocently astonished 

For England? 

— since behind it, and the blithely reiterated 

But, come; for England! . . . Come, for England! 

with which he beckons after him the schoolfellows turned jailers, 
will echo for us his recent grim forebodings of treachery in the 
“letters sealed," and the mandate marshaling him to knavery. The 
remembrance should sharpen too our questioning of Claudius’ 
gentle 

Hamlet, this deed, for thine especial safety, 

Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 

For that which thou hast done, must send thee hence 

With fiery quickness .... 

and his so su^iciously kindly air. 

To Claudius’ inmost mind we have till now been sparingly 
and, as it were, but grudgingly admitted; fitly so, for he does not 
love exploring it himself. Shakespeare has let him keep up appear- 
ances. £xce{% for a solitary (and it may be a subsequently added) 
aside, not till TAr Mttrder of Gonzago shook him to the depths 
was there any avowal of guilt. This apart, we have seen him as 
Gertrude and his Court sec him, with Hamlet’s jealous haired to 
be discounted, with only the Ghost’s word fw it that he is other 
than he smns. He is, moreover, one of those most clever scoun- 
dreb; he never lies when he need not and lets the straight road 
carry him just as far as it will. This dispatch to England; patently, 
for Hamlet’s sake, it is die right thing to do. And the game seems 
so certainly in his hands that he cannot deny himself a little fun 
with his victim: 

For England? 

Ay, Hamlet. 

Good. 

So is it, if thou knew’st our pu^wses. 
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Hamlet, as we know, suspects something of them, and is an adept 
himself at equivoque: 

I sec a cherub that secs them. 

So, for a moment, the two stand there, as if mutual|y enjoying 
some secret joke to the confounding of the lookers-on^ 

They part. Claudius is left alone; the mask comes ofl^ his mind 
is revealed; Hamlet’s intuition is verified: 

And England, if ir.y love thou hold’st at aught; 

. . . thou mayst not coldly set 
Our sovereign process, which imports at full. 

By letters conjuring to that effect, 

The present death of Hamlet. Do it, England; 

For like the hectic in my blood he rages, 

And thou must cure me. Till I know ’tis done, 

Howe’er my haps, my joys were ne’er begun. 

With which conventional full-close this chapter of the story and 
the struggle ends; and another is foreshadowed, with the “counter- 
action” definitely in the ascendant and Hamlet on the defensive. 

While this is passing at Elsinore, Fortinbras and his army are 
traversing Danish territory nearby. On his way to the harbor, 
Hamlet encounters one of its officers. He reflects upon the 
contrast between Fortinbras" confident march towards victory 
and glory, and his own present defeat. 

Enter Fortinbras and his army over the stage. 

—it is again one of Shakespeare’s well-tried effects of o>ntratt. 
Against the treacherous King and his Court are set the frank 
young soldier and his “lawless resolutes”; he is on his way with 
them to prove his "unimproved mettle." We have heard enouj^ 
of him already for the contrast to make its effect. Incidentally the 
courtesy of his speech belies his and his army’s earlier reputation : 

Go, capuin, from me greet the Danidh King; 

Tell him that, by his licence, Fortinbras 
Craves the conveyance of a promis’d march 
Over his kingdom. You know the rendezvous. 

If that his maj^ty would aught with us. 

We shall express our duty in his eye, 

And let him know so. 
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Here then, we are meant to £eel, is a leader who is disciplining 
both himself and his men. 

But the contrast is to be intensified. For hardly has the martial 
little pageant passed than 

"Enter Hamlet, Rosencraus, etc , 

—Hamlet the doomed exile, disarmed and under guard.*' 

By just so much he misses an encounter with his spiritual rival. 
They are not to meet till Fortinbras, ‘'with conquest come from 
Poland,” will pass this way again to find him a conqueror, too, and 
dead. He detains instead the returning captain, who does not 
know this prisoner for what he is — ^they politely “Sir” each other 
as equals**— and, in answer to his questions, tells him that 

We go to gain a little patch of ground 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 

To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it; 

Nor will it yield to Norway or the Pole 
A ranker rate, should it be sold in fee« 

Yet it appears that two armies are to “debate the question of 
this straw” to the death. The captain goes his way; and the stage 
is cleared for Hamlet’s commentary: 

How all occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge! . • 

This docs not, I think, stretch Q2*s summary, etc., too far. He is treated with 
the respect due to a prince. He is under arrest nevertheless. 

The intention is stressed in their farewell 

I humbly thank you, sir. 

God be wi’ you, sir. 

with Rosencrantz’ 

Will 't please you go, my lord ? 
coming immediately after. 

**Thc stage is cleared**— quite undtsguisedly. 

Rosenchahtz. Will *t please you go, my lord? 

Hamolit. rn be with you straight Go a litde before. 

—and leave me to soliloquuse! 

Shakespeare was not interested, it would seem, in nice stagecraft lor its own 
sake. Still, he seldom, in his maturity, takes refuge in such nmplicities as dits. Its 
veritimsUtttde will past, f$ist pats. Is his mind 10 occupied with the matter ei die 
scene, that hit sense of the t^ter is in momenury abeyance? 

The Polio omits the soliloquy and die rest of Hamlet*s share in the scene. If 
the play had to be shortened, here, at a stroke, worn several minutes saved; and, 
though the character suffers, the story hardly does. 

With sealery's seesie« 4 ivbion destroying oontinuity of acdoa, it soon beam 
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He is to pass out of the action for a while. That would be reason 
enough for overlaying our most recent sight of him, masked in hit 
with a juster one. But we are to be given, besides, a view 
of Hamlet which we have hardly had before^ a judgihent at part- 
ing. And in the light of it we shall look on him a littl)^ differently 
when he returns. i 

He has intimately revealed himself to us more than race. But 
till now he has only once measured himself against any nandard 
but his own; when, upon the brink of the ordeal of the play<scene, 
he made Horatio's calm strength the text of some wristful self' 
reproach. That adventure is over. He has throwrn away the fruits 
of it; and he now stands contemplating Fordnbras of the “strong 
hand and terms compulsatory,” seeing himself in that light as 
nakedly as men do upon the morrow of a failure. 

His self-indictment is the bitterer for its cold detachment: 

What is a man. 

If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more. 

Sure he that made us with such large discourse. 

Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reastm 
To fust in us unus'd. . . . 

He has not left it unused. Yet to what use has he put it? To 
fostering 

some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event; 

A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three para coward. . . . 

ciisiomarr in the tbesicr to ocnii ForUBbtas sad hit arair too; the cittife scene 
diappesrt. But upon Shskespeaie't stage thb would not do. IIkic some bridge 
was wanted, whkb would both septme and link the two aoenea, one dealing aritfa 
the death of Pokratus and the banishiitg of Hamlet, the other widi OjihclM'a mad* 
nesa, Poloniw by then in bis grave and Hamlet tu away. Bea id ea wlikh Shake- 
speare waata, I think, to keep Hamlet't “madacaa" and Ophsdis't madaeti apart. 

Dover WUaon (in Tit UtMutript ef SimifupMnft fXmtfai; pb ji), aqpdag 
that the aoliloquy eanaot he, aa tome critict have held, a late additian w (he play, 
Myt, "Hw Portinbrat scene was patuuly wtiuea in urdcr in give occauon to the 
soliloquy.” This, I venflut to ritink. goes too inr. Hualcfi appeaianee can ficr- 
t^y be caHed the moat impotam thing in the aoene. But, apart irasn iha tech- 
nical aacd (or tome bridge scene here, dw dramaik eflact oiadt by Bottinhna and 

hb army at a OMtiaat « CfaudhH and Ua Goan h iavoraiK in MK. 
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— but even in the misery of defeat he knows he is no coward. The 
merciless truth suddenly rings out in the bafBed 

I do not know 

Why yet I live to say ‘This thing’s to do’; 

Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means 

To do’t. . . . 

He does not know. And if godlike reason cannot tell him why, 
yet will not let him act in ignorance, what is it but a mockery 
and a curse? Thereh>re: 

from this time forth. 

My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth! 

Upon which negation of all he has been and believed in until now, 
not envious any longer of “blood and judgment . . . well com- 
mingled,” but just of brute capacity for deeds of blood, we part 
from him. A changed and hardened man; yet not so changed. For 
even while he thinks that at last he is facing facts he is ignoring 
them, confident that he has not merely “cause and will” but 
“strength and means” to act — ^in this very moment of his helpless- 
ness and defeat! The idea and not the thing itself, that is what 
still cotmts with him. 

A Third Movement 

This will take us to the end of the play. The King’s “counter- 
action” is the main motive force; Hamlet, till the last scene, an 
all-but-passive figure. 

IVee scenes interpose between his departure and return. Before 
examining them in detail, it may be worth while to note their 
relation to the action as a whole. Shakespeare, as we have seen, 
carefully confines this to Ekinore.* We do not travel with the 

^ See p. 38 tff nq» One must be wmry of impuoi:^ drsmatic motives to Shake- 
spetre. But 1 think this **ctrefuUy** may be justified. With a oontmuing need el 
little **bndge scenes** for the spacipg-out of the action, the most convenient, and — 
for most Elisabethan dramatists, Shakespeare among them — the customary diing 
would be to transport us to wherever the material for one happened at the moment 
to be* But several other of the plays of dkis period”— T welftk NigAt, Meantne for 
Orfolfo— ahow a tendency to concentrate the aetkm in tome single city 
or district, at any rate. If die story lends itself to such treatment this does i^ve a 
certain atabslity to its framework. And in Mmlet this modilied **uttity of place** is 
certainly vatmd to delintte dramatic account 
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story’s travelers; neither to Paris with Laertes nor to Norway 
with the Ambassadors, nor even towards England now wiA 
Hamlet. And it will be to the good to be quit of him and the strain 
of his troubles for a time— or really we might begin to weary of 
them. Yet the distraction should not be complete. For he and ^hey 
are the marrow of the play, and the continuity of our interest in 
them must not be definitely broken. \ 

In these three scenes the double demand is fulfilled andt its 
conflict reconciled. Ophelia’s lyric madness strikes a new note; but 
we are conscious of Hamlet’s hand in it, and of something 19 te 
pretense with him turned tragic reality for her. Horatio is there 
to remind us of him. Laertes’ frontal attack and his frank cry for 
vengeance, suddenly detonating, contrast sharply with Hamlet’s 
subtleties; but it is against Hamlet that they arc soon deflected. 
And even while the plot against him is hatching we are warned 
of his return. So the matter of the scenes is not merely incidental, 
but rooted in the story, knit together in a ceruin unity and by a 
close continuity of action. And it makes firm passage across that 
always difficult interval between a play’s mid-crisis and its final 
climax and catastrophe. 

The death of her father at the hands of her lover unhinges Ophel- 
ia's mind. J^aertes, returned from France and believing the 
King to blame, raises a rebellion to avenge Polomut. The 
King courageously faces it, and calms him and proceeds to tdl 
him where the guilt really lies. 

Enter the Queen, Horatio and a Gentleman .... 

—this scene and the three that follow it run to some length, 760 
lines and more between them. Except from the bst, Hamlet is 
absent, and even in that, his cause is not in qtKsdon. We have, 
then, a fresh range, an exempted interplay, of character and inci- 
dent, and the stagecraft of it repays close analytts. 

The Queen’s opening lines — 

I will not speak with her. . , . What would ^ have? 

—arc keyed to the last we heard of Iwr; dbe is still nervenradted 
and guilt-ridden, and incapable of being fretii trouble. Ophdia is 
not named. We guess at her from ifiat 

She speaks much of her ftther .... 
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But diere is a sense of grave and uncanny calamity in this very 
omission of her name^ 

The Folio thriftily turns over to Horatio the Gentleman’s 
speech describing her. It asks skillful and discreet speaking, cer- 
tainly, and a minor actor might well not do it full credit. But this 
is to rob Horatio of the characteristic quiet in which he listens. 
His considered comment: 

Twere good she were spoken with, for she may strew 
Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds. 

and the concluding 

Let her come in. 

the Folio also gives to the Queen; and modern editors leave her 
this last, on the ground, presumably, that she should give the 
order, not he.* But I think the Quarto’s intention is clear. The 
Gentleman stands respectfully aloof. Horatio speaks his two lines 
of prudent counsel in the Queen’s car. She is still too distressed to 
make more than a gesture of assent, which he translates for her 
into words. To give the order he leaves her isolated on the outer 
stage, and her misery finds vent and relief in the plaintive sing- 
song of 

To my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is, 

Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss: 

So full of artless jealousy is guilt, 

It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. 

Then she pulls herself together to receive Ophelia. 

But Ophelia is already therc—if we follow the Quarto; and 
again, I think, the dramatic intention is plain. The editors not 
only follow the Folio in politely postponing her appearance till the 
Queen has quite finished speaking, but of their own accord they 
have the Gentleman go out to fetch her and formally usher her 
in. That is far too proper and sane. The Folio only has 
Enter Ophelia distracted. 

The original intention is, surely, that she should dart through the 
door when it is opened and stand for a moment or so gazing at 

•The Folio only gives it her ti an integral part o^ the gift ol the lines taken 
from Horatio in exchange idr the Gentleman's speech. 
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the Queen, whom she does not in her madness recognize * Hence 
her 

Where is the beauteous majesty of Denmark? 

and its pathetic irony. Where, indeed, in this haggard, fearful 
woman, is the ‘‘beauteous majesty” that has been the causcjof all 

this ill? ' 

We may even here take a hint from Qi and its \ 

Enter Ofelia playing on a Lute, and her haire doume singif^. 

Having had her way and been admitted to the presence of this 
disappointingly unknown lady, she becomes absorbed in her lute 
and her singing.* The three* stand hopelessly gazing at her, and 
listening to the “conceit upon her father,” with its 

He is dead and gone, lady, 

He is dead and gone; 

At his head a grass>green turf; 

At his heels a stone. 

The King comes quietly in. She sings on unheeding: 

White his shroud as the mountain snow . . . 

Larded with sweet flowers; 

Which bewept to the grave did go 
With true-love showers. 

And from this her poor mind travels to a perverted mirroring of 
the tragedy of her love for Hamlet: 

To-morrow is Saint Valcniine*! day, 

All in the morning beiime, 

And I a maid at your window, 

To be your Valentine. 

Then up be rose, and donn*d his clothes, 

And dupp*d the chamber door; 

Let in the maid, that out a maid 
Never departed more. 

* Hut tt importniiaie, indeed district^ Is tlw first thing mt have heard 
of her. Shikespeafe and hti tndiesice would tmagtae ttmeen attendanti in some 
snieroom, hsrriflg her way. The King liter m toiplks that hii **$wiCBCfs” are-^ 
or ought to be— ^ere. 

♦The dfimiik point ol the title it thi^ ym mmt Hand— or, hcfttf, sd*! 
tf you art to attempt to play it Modem Ophctiai have an hdbk ol 

driftiog vaguely about the iiage. A lute si at kasi an admlraMe mkt»* 

♦ Or, if the Gdttleman has gm, die Queen and Hwaiiaw 
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Wiseacre warnings against that manner of undoing could not save 
her from this one. The merry bit of bawdry which follows: 

. By Gis and by Saint Charity, 

Alack, and fie for shame! 

Young men will do’t, if they come to’t; 

By cock, they are to blame. 

Quoth she, Before you tumbled me, 

You promised me to wed. 

So would I ha* done, by yonder sun, 

An thou hadst not come to my bed. 

may remind her listeners (and us) that it was with such humor 
Hamlet so brutally bespattered her as they sat watching the play. 
Here is its echo now upon her pitiably innocent lips. Then it is 
as if she tried to reassemble scattered fragments of the thoughts 
she last controlled: 

I hope all will be well. We must be patient. But I cannot choose 
but weep, to think they should lay him i’ the cold ground. My 
brother shall know of it ... . 

For the rest, she addresses phantoms— 

Come, my coach! Good-night, ladies; good-night, sweet ladies; 
goodnight, good-night. 

— and is gone. The kindly Claudius sends Horatio after: 

Follow her close; give her good watch, I pray you .... 

and is left alone with the Queen. 

Gertrude is silent. She has not spoken since, at his coming, she 
appealed to him with a 

Alas! look here, my lord. 

—for this guiltless suffering confounds her. Claudius can always 
find words. 

His twenty4ine speech that follows is technically remarkable. It 
sets the scene in appropriate time and circumstance. Polonius 
death and Hamlet^s departure arc definitely relegated to the past; 
the recent past, finr 

we have done but greenly 
In huggernnugger to inter him » . • • 
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(the implication is of haste as well as secrecy), yet not so recent 
but that Laertes 

is in secret come from France; 

Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself in douds, 

And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 

With pestilent speeches of his father’s death .... ' 

—the “in secret" a subtle stroke of imprecision. It sound$-4only 
sounds— as if the tragic news had brought him from France;' but 
Claudius does not know how long he has been here. Now, (ud 
Shakespeare put all this in its more obvious place, linked it direaly 
to Hamlet’s parting soliloquy, made it an explanatory prelude to 
Ophelia’s appearance, it would only have been of bare practical 
use. But by placing it here, the lyric madness is left to be a vibrant 
sequel to the hard, intellectual drive, the dry sanity, of the solil- 
oquy. It is, moreover, a thing so moving in itself as to banish other 
things from our mind. Therefore, in this anticlimax which follows, 
we the more passively accept these incongruous time suggestions. 
The speech itself is of the very stuff of anticlimax; 

O Gertrude, Gertrude! 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 

But in battalions. . . . 

Just such unlooked-for, inscrutable, addition to evil it is that will 
set us brooding, as Gertrude silently broods, or, with Oaudius, 
gloomily summing up errors and chances. And it serves besides 
to separate Ophelia’s pathos from Laertes’ anger; they arc to be 
thrown, a little later, into sharp contrast 
Now comes 


A natse within, 

and the Queen’s nerves arc at once on edge again.* But the Kii^ 
—no coward, it would seem, when hii conscience is dear- 
listens calmly to the scared "messenger’s" tale of a Laertes, not 
merely bent upon amends for his father’s death, but head of a 
rabble that “all him lord" and 

*|fcre apin the Folio knits the Kiioa t little clowr tbu deo Qt, by rfviaa 
her the usefully qukk, neraoiH, 

Alack, what aoyse ii dui? 
and eliminating the King*, ’‘Atlrad"-ihii a& to 


in the 
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cry ^Choose wc; Laertes shall be kingf 
CapS| hands and tongues, applaud it to the clouds, 

'Laertes shall be king, Laertes king!* 

Not that Laertes proves so very treasonable. Once in the royal 
presence he seems anxious to be free of his "rabble,** who, for their 
part, too, become biddable enough. The messenger’s magniloquent 

Save yourself, my lord; 

Tht ocean, ovcrpccring of his list, 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous haste 
Than young Laertes .... 

and the crash proclaiming that 

The doors are broke. 

resolve themselves, in faa, into a hubbub in the anteroom and 
half a dozen fierce speeches from a passionate young man, with 
whom Claudius very easily deals. The "giantJike” rebellion is 
stillborn. It is so for a dramatically good reason. Here as els^ 
where Shakespeare stops short of enlarging the play’s action be- 
yond the bounds of personal conflict. Wc heard at the outset the 
tale of Denmark’s dangers from abroad, and have seen the for- 
midable Fortinbras and his army march harmlessly by. And here 
is rebellion — ^fruit of the rottenness within the state-brought into 
the very anteroom. But no further. For if once these wider issues 
took the stage the more intimate ones would lose, by comparison, 
their intensity and force. It may be owned, however, that this 
rebellion— shaken in the wings like a thunder-sheet— is not in 
itself very convincing.^ 

^ The political part o£ the play’s story is told mainly by implication. Claudius, 
upon his brother’s death, and, it would seem, in Hamlet’s absence at Wittcnber|f» 
has assumed the crown; and his possession of it has been apparently ratiHed by 
the Council, over which wc first sec him presiding. He has been so far “elected” 
by them that Hamlet can speak of his having 

Popped in between the election and my hopes • . . 

And among them he finds the “wisest friends” upon whose sui)port he rdies 
when it comes to sending Hamlet to England. 

But Hamlet, we have heard, is 

!ov*d of the distracted muldtude, 

Who like not in thdr judgment, but thdr eyes. . . . 

—and hfc (and Shakespeare) will' have had, I fuscy, this love in mind wb« 
speaking, a scene later, at Ac very moment ol banishment, of having not only 
t^ “wdl“ but the ^power^ to turn the tthki un thd King. And now Ae multitude. 
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Claudius deals with Laertes very skillfully indeed. The quiet 
dignity, the cool courage: 

Let him go, Gertrude; do not fear our person: 

There’s such divinity doth hedge a king. 

That treason can but peep to what it would .... i 

and the old caressing use of the name, such reproach in i^ soft 
cadence now: ' 

What is the cause, Laertes, 

That thy rebellion looks so giant-like? 

. . . Tell me, Laertes, 

Why thou art thus incens’d? 

the **rabble,'* have suddenly ipvto their hearts to another handsomes gallant, and 
much-wronged young man. This may seem a mere dramatk convenience, and it 
is one. But it illustrates also their folly and instability; and, for other strokes m 
the picture, we have the King's contempt for them, the Qtietn*s 
false Danish dogs! 

(note the implication that the is, by birth, a foreigner to Denmark; such things 
slip out at such a moment), Laertes* desire to be quit of their compromiiing help, 
and their own facile conversion from wolves to sheep. Pinalty diey fade away, no 
one even troubling to dismiss them. It is ceruinly not from among them that 
Laertes himself is to make choice of the **wisest frkndt** he will; these, as the 
very phrase tells us, are meant to be men akin to the King’s own councilon. 

Such strokes and hints the Eiiaabctban acton could be tnisied lo color in and 
elaborate; their implications would be plata to them. A Ctaodius would insdncttvcly 
respond to the outrage of the claim: 

Choose we, Laertes shall be king! 

and the messenger as inevitably laentuatc the **if?r*’-Hbottfh, indeed, the verse 
does it for him. And a Laertes would know iust how coldly in temper his 
Sirs, stand you all without ... I pray you, give me lcav& ... 1 thank you; 
keep the door. 

Small matten; but, if they stay unadjusted, fncture and characters wtl! \$A their 
exact value. 

An Elizabethan audience, nsoreover, could co-ordinate diis and ocher such fug* 
mesa; and from their knowledge of kindred actualities fill in the gaps for them* 
sdves, and so make a sulSciendy dcfintce politscal background for the play. A 
king and his Privy Council, a dbposiessed hdr seat into bansthiiieni, an excitdde 
populace, a rMUous young noble; they evaluated and rekled them etch to odier 
without thinking, for it was a familiar scheme of thtegt. To us it k not The 
poiilkal story of Hamlet is a sentence kfe with half the words mining* Shakespeare 
purpoady left it so chat it might not encumber the mofe intsmiie theme* hut 
with no coisiectuie of the mitiing words the oihen must inevitably lack somethifti 
of thdr sense. Dover Wilson, bodi in bk ediiiofi and hti i^peiile study of 
hit tolt very illumiaitinfly wsdi thk a^wet of it 
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—what better defense against windy, overreaching wrath?* What 
better counter to the fierce 

Where is my iEather? 
than the honest, uncompromising 

Dead. 


He encourages the young man, not merely to “demand his fill,** 
but to storm his fill also. And to such stufE as 


To hell, alkgiancel vows, to the blackest deviil 
Conscience and grace, to die profoundest pit! 

I dare damnation .... 

. . . only I’ll be reveng’d 
Most throughly for my father. 

responds only with a 

Who shall stay you? 
nor even allows the vaunting response: 


My will, not all the world! 


to draw from him an ironic smile. And he has reduced his rdiel 


to a readiness, at least, to listen to reason, when the rabble vmces 
are again heard at the door — awed voices nowl— and Ophdia 
reappears. 

She stands silent; she does not know him. We shall remember 
their pretty, familiar parting. This is how they meet again.* 

There is every difference between this and our recent sight of 
her, between that phantom of a happy girl tinging to her lute and 
this subdued, silent figure. She has been to die garden to gadier 
herbs and flowers — ^halfway, so to speak, to the meadow where 


• "The old catetsiax u*e of the name": we m*j not rtcali it, but the i m w i a k ui 
to the ector to repeat the trick of dut first 

And now, Laertes, what’s dw news stiA yon? 

. . . what kX Laertes? 


it idaia. 


What woold’it thou bef, Laertes 


r ^ ?*** aa^"— ia terms of the play, thw k to iar> sad 

** Shakespeare does not uadeifiae 

** of ks iikdhaodi aad we otii^ tea 

^ >^***«" osk* Iwv twdd he 
w luve teen her aad already kaowa of her madaeiif Aa k b, dw< 

thathewesherdmaJorihefirsttiiae. 
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she is soon to meet her death. And she now logins a solemn sort 
of mimicry of the funeral her father was denied. She chants : 

They bore him barefac'd on the bier; 

Hey non nonny, nonny hey, nonny; 

And in his grave rain’d many a tear .... i 

and bends over the bier, which only she can sec, with a \ 

Fare you well, my dove! 

She reproaches the rest of them for not singing too: 

You must sing, ‘a-down a-down/ An you call him a-down-a.^^ 

She ceremoniously scatters her rosemary and rue, and distributes 
it and the flowers to her fellow-mourners. Then the poor brain 
loses hold for a moment even of its own fantasy, and she carols 
out a 

For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy. 

but recollects, and chants for a second psalm: 

And will he not come again? 

And will he not come again? 

No, no, he is dead, 

Go to ihy death bed, 

He never will come again. 

His beard was as white as snow, 

All flaxen was his poll. 

He is gone, he is gone, 

And we cast away moan, 

God ha* mercy on his soul I 

adding reverently 

And of ail Christian souls, I pray God* 

She cannot quite make out, I think, why they are not ready to 
follow with her to the grave. But if they will not go, she must. So 
she bids them a solemn 

God be wi’ yel 

and departs, head bowed, hands folded, as quietly as she eame; 


‘•Dover Wifaoo'i resdii^ 
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and the rough crowd at the door stand silent to let her pass/^ 
To this main melody of the action (so to call it) have been 
added the grace notes of the imagery of the flowers; rosemary for 
remembrance, pansies for thoughts, fennel and columbines: 

there’s rue for you; and here’s some for me; we may call it 
herb of grace o* Sundays. O! you must wear your rue with a differ- 
ence. There’s a daisy; I would give you some violets, but they 
withered all when my father died. . . . 

And Laertes* part must be noted. His confidence of a moment 
since turns to bewildered helplessness: 

O rose of May! 

Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia! 

But he can win no answer from her: 

O heavens! is’t possible a young maid s wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man’s life? . . . 

—for indeed he might be speaking to the dead. He has lost her, 
too, and even more tragically; and, as she goes, he sums all up in 
the accusing: 

Do you sec this, O God? 

But his grief has left him malleable, and the King is quick to 
the advantage. Sympathy itself— 

Go but apart, 

Make choice of whom your wisest friends you will, 

And they shall hear and judge ’twixt you and me: 

Whatever the origin and value of Qi ai a tcxi» wc may take it, I think, diat 
Enter Ojelia playing on n Lute, and her hatre iowne sinpng is a genuinely Shake- 
spearian stage directiott and that the later Enter Ojelia as before merely rowm 
“still mad.“ She will not be encumbered now widt her lute; and though it tt 
a small point— the fiovrers are pretty certainly real, not imagmary. 

The mimicking of a funeral ceremony is, 1 believe, to be iustificd by the tci^ 
At first Ophelia is spoken of as “importunate and distract** *rhc s«ond entry is, 
to begin with, a ^ent one. Its songs — in contrast, at least, to “Saint Valentine s 
day** — ire grave and slow; ind it U die first line of the first one 
They bore him baieftc’d on the bier . . . 

— that gives, as I take it, the cue for the action intended. And the distribution of 
the herbs and flowers was an ordinary funeral custom. Carew Ha2Utt,^^in Poptdar 
Anttgnities of Crut Britain (1870, V<d. a, p. i75)t quote* Misson: . . when 
the Funeral Frocetiion is ready to set out they nail up the coffin and a Serv^t 
presents the Company with sprigs of RtHsemary; everyone tate a sprig and ames 
it in his hand, the Body is put into die Grave, at wbkb rime they all tww in 
their sprigs after it** There Is ample authority be t id e t lor tbe me d other floweri. 
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If by direct or by collateral hand 
They find us touch’d, we will our kingdom give. 

Our crown, our life and all that we call ours. 

To you in satisfaction . . • . 

—he leads the young man away, and the rest disperse. Thp rebel- 
lion is forgotten. 

Horatio receives news of Hamlef s return. 

While the King and Laertes are conferring elsewhere, Horatio 
hears of seafaring men who have letters for him. These prove to 
be from 

the ambassador that was bound for England ... 

and that is Hamlet, thus anonymously returned. From the read- 
ing of one letter, we learn the story — and incidentally that the 
seafaring men (who may thus look a little apprehensive, perhaps, 
in these royal and judicatory surroundings) are pirates. They have 
both attacked and rescued Hamlet: 

They have dealt with me like thieves of mercy; but they knew 
what they did; I am to do a good turn for them. Let the King have 
the letters I have sent; and repair thou to roe with as much haste as 
thou wouldst fiy death. . . . These good fellows will bring thee 
where I am. Rosencrantz and Guildenstem hold their course for 
England: of them 1 have much to tell thee. . . . 

It is a scene of thirty-five lines only; its use to prepare Hamlet's 
return and save cumbersome explanations when he does appear. 
But there are signs that Shakespeare means to give it a slight 
dramatic coloring of its own. Qx begins it with 

Enter Horatio and others. 

What others? There is only ne^ fi>r an attendant, to be sent to 
fetch the sailors. The “othert” are then, I fiuicy, meam to be 
another Rosencrantz and Guildenstern or the like, keeping a pt^te 
watch on the King’s behalf upon Horadt^ upon Hamlet's friend. 
It is noticeable that, thou^ they know who he is ("but they 
knew what they did"), the pirates do not nanw Hamlet. "The 
ambassador dm was brand for ^tglsod” would be hint enough 
to the eavesdroppers; but this could be whi^ered. Iforado, of 
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course, reads the letter to himself, and, departing with the pirates, 
only says: 

Come, I will give you way for these your letters; 

And do*t the speedier that you may direct me 
To him from whom you brought them. 

But (as we hear later) they do not — very wisely — ^go themselves 
to the King; the letters are given to one Claudio, and by him 
again to the “messenger” who does deliver them. A phrase in the 
letter itself (“These good fellows will bring thee where I am”) 
suggests a hiding-place; and, till he was safely back at Court, 
Hamlet might well want to keep his whereabouts a secret, lest 
Claudius should have him privily murdered. It will be quite pos- 
sible— the watchful courtiers at one side of the stage; Horatio and 
the pirates, conscious of their attention, at the other— to express 
enough of this in the scene’s acting, to extract it from the dia- 
logue, with no more than legitimate byplay added.^^ And whether 
or no Horatio is being watched, the pirates certainly make their 
mission as mysterious as possible. 

The King has just proved his own innocence of Polonius* death 
when the news reaches him that Hamlet has returned. Laertes 
rejoices at the chance of vengeance thus offered him. The 
King devises a means for it. The Queen comes to tell them 
that Ophelia, in her madness, has drowned herself. 

The King and Laertes return, still in talk. The suggestion is— it 
keeps the action going— that there has been no break in their 
parley. The revelation of Hamlet’s guilt we have not heard; 
Shakespeare does not want to ovcrmultiply occasions for angry 
outbreaks by Laertes. And as to the “wisest friends” who were to 
“hear and judge”— that matter has gone the way of the rebellion 
—technically, rather in the interests of compression; but Claudius 

Fi begins the scene 

Enter Horatio with an attendant, 

'and most modern editors substantially follow). This is of a piece with the rest of 
t$ economizing of actors; and it may well be that the Quarto reading and its 
)U$iness — ^if I am right about it— was not thought important enough to preserve, 
t is not important. But the play is full of such superfluous touches, which yet 
nrich its dramatic life and, as in this case, rescue a scene from mere utility. 
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can do his own persuading, and it is clear dbat his smoodi txnigue 
has already made good play: 

Now must pur conscience my acqui tt a nce seal* 

And you must put me in your heart for friend, 

Sith you have heard, and with a knowing ear. 

That he which hath your noble father datn 
Pursu’d my life. 

Remaining doubts he flatters away. Why was ntx Hamlet put 
on public trial? 

The Queen his mother 
Lives almost by his looks; and tor myself — 

My virtue or my plague, be it either which — 

She’s so conjunctive to my life and soul. 

That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 

I could not but by her. . . . 

To have your sovereign so confess himself to you bespeaks inti- 
mate friendship indeed! An even likelier reason follows, and a 
darker confidence is hinted at: 

you must not think 

That we are made of stufi so flat and dull 

That we can let our beard be shodt with danger 

And think it pastime. You shortly shall hear more. . . . 

Upon which— shortly indeed! — news comes; but not the esqiected 
happy news of Hamlet’s death. He is alive and back in Denmark. 

Since we already know it we can the better mark the different 
effects of the surprise upon the two of them; the King’s perplexity 
(and at the queer mockery of the letter, so mysteriousiy delivered, 
the sense of lurking danger stirs in him again) *, Laertes' joy: 

But let him come; 

It warms the very sickness in my hmrt 
That I shall live and tell him to his teeth, 

Thus didest thou.’ 

But that proqject does not suit Qaudius at all; fix what has not 
Hamlet to tell in return? We percdve his mind momentarily fum- 
bling; it is for the first time: 

If it be so, Laertes, 

As how dioold it be so? bow otherwise? . . . 
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irhen he sees his way cleari and is soon circumspectly kading hb 
Swned young rebel along it. 

In the scales against much masterly compression, however, we 
W)W find Shakespeare dispensing a hundred lines and more for 
4ie winning of l^crtes to a murderous plot against Hamlet, and 
lavishing in the process abundant and very variously relevant talk 
ibout Lamord the Norman and his horsemanship, Laertes’ own 
dull in fence and Hamlet’s jealousy of it with, besides, some 
philosophizing by Claudius, which comes, at first blush, a little 
itrangely from him. 

Truly the thing could be more thriftily'* done; but its ampli- 
tude can be accounted for. Claudius must advance cautiously, he 
would feel, towards the very unpleasant proposal he has in mind, 
and^he habitually moves behind a smoke screen of words. Will 
this exuberant young man consent to forgo an overt, a spectacular 
revenge? And, say he can be persuaded to agree to the duel in the 
guise of a fencing match, will he — ^for he is a gallant fellow — be 
a party to the ’little shuffling” that is to leave him with the 
“unabated sword,” which will be Hamlet’s death? 

But the management of Laertes here is really masterly; and 
Claudius, the arch-diplomat, cannot but enjoy — and be ready to 
Unger over — ^the exercise of his craft. First, we have tonic to 
vanity in a subtly reinforced dose of praise. The eulogy of the 
horsemanship of the gendeman of Normandy makes the account 
of his praise of Laertes the swordsman the sweeter hearing: 

He made confession of you. 

And gave you such a masterly report 
For art and exercise in your defence, 

And for your rapier most especially, 

That he cried out, ’twould be a sight indeed 

If one could match you; the scrimers of their nation, 

He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 

If you oppos’d them. • • • 


» Dover WUsoo (igreeing widi Verity) fceiits lomeAmg like lo^l alluw^ 
he talk of the horsemanship, an indirect reference to Scwi*ampton * prowm in 
kind. If this be so— and it has something the air of being so--dt ts another 
loce (cf. the talk die ”eyric of chadren”) of Shakespeare’s sidll at dmg^ 
sch things where they will dp his jday least harm, thomdi we cannot sty diey 
t none. But the passage nirvivcs in the F«db. Did its interest, prove »oif 
tomcal, did it justify itself dramadcally? Or. a further possibility (p^ldy 
;esied to me hy Dr. R. B. McKerrow); wii it never a part of the acted tort? 
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And talk of Hamlet’s envy of such skill is a last drop to the mix- 
ture, and the sweetest of all. 

Youthful complacency is then ruffled by the suddenly distrustful 

Laertes, was your father dear to you? j 

Or arc you like the painting of a sorrow, , 

A face without a heart? ^ 

And a dozen sententious lines follow— wide of the made for 
Laertes in their talk of the mortality of love and the need to seize 
the moment as it passes— which have, indeed, for an immediate 
dramatic excuse only the stoking of his impatience to come to the 
point. Shakespeare makes them serve also for a rather vague 
revelation of a Claudius grown conscious that Gertrude’s love is 
lost to him (he knows not why, but, since the scene in her closet, 
we know), too vague, one must own, to be very effective. Then 
a touch sets the fume ablaze : 

But to the quick o’ the ulcer: 

Hamlet comes back; what would you undertake 
To show yourself your father’s son in deed 
More than in words? 

To cut his throat i” the church. 

That is the ripe mood. And the King’s bland and (for us) ad- 
mirably ambiguous response — 

No place, indeed, should murder sanctuarize; 

Revenge should have no bounds. 

— should steady him in it. The young man is well in hand. Success 
indeed betters expectation; for not merely is the trick of the un- 
bated sword embraced, but, says Laertes, 

for that purpose I’ll anoint my swwd. 

I bought an unction of a mountebank, 

So mortal that but dip a knife in it, 

Where it draws blood no cataplasm so rare, 

Cdkcted (root all simples that have virtue 
Under the motm, can save the thing from death 
That is but scratched withal. . . . 

Poison! How will Claudius, of all pec^le, respond to that? Inter- 
esting to watch him first play with the ootitM, a little reluctantly; 
then, wid» that feline 


Soft! let me 


* « * a 
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ield— once more!— to its fascination. For even so must he have 
K>ked when he pictured to himself his brother sleeping in the 
rchard; even so, perhaps, he may have turned as— at another 
jmor in his anteroom— he here turns with a tender 

How now, sweet queen! 

She comes with the tale of Ophelia’s death, its candid beauty in 
sharp contrast to the secret wickedness brewing. The “fantastic 
garlands” themselves: 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies and long purples. 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser name. 

But our cold maids do dead men’s Angers call them . . 

teem an innocent reproach to the unction which 

no cataplasm so rare. 

Collected from all simples that have virtue 
Under the moon . . . 

can counteract. 

The speech fulAlls divers ends. It gives actuality to Ophelia’s 
unseen death. We have seen her sitting singing to her lute, and 
back from the garden with flowers in her hands. We now hear 
how 

There, on the pendant boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke. 

When down her weedy trophies and herself 
Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide. 

And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up; 

Which time she chanted snatches of old lauds. 

As one incapable of her own distress. 

Or like a creature native and indu’d 
Unto that element; but long it could not be 
Till that her garments, heavy with their drink. 

Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 

r-which matches in vividness our last sight of her living. And the 
lyaiify and pity of it incidentally help to rescue Gertrude in our 
1^ from the degradation of Hamlet’s painting of her 

In the rank sweat of an enscanied bed, 

Stewed in corruption, honeying and making love 
Over the nasty sty . . . 
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with the much more to that purpose in the closet'scene. She is to 
have no further very prominent part in the play. We shall remem- 
ber her as well as Ophelia by this. 

The effect upon Laertes is interesting too. He has |ust, for 
vengeance’ sake, committed himself to an act of callous ti^achery. 
After the first shock he listens quietly, and has no mor^ to say 
when the story ends than \ 

Alas, then she is drown’d. 

The Queen’s speech has been a-brim with tears; and she now— 
upon thftt 

Drown’d, drown’d! 

— breaks into a passion of weeping. Such grief and the st^ce of 
it are not for him. Still, 

it is our trick; nature her custom holds. 

Let shame say what it will .... 

and in spite of him the tears How. He is not quite so Satanic as 
he thinks himself. 

Hamlet, purged of his "madness," returning with Horatio to 
Elsinore, pauses by the way to talk^ to an old man digging a 
grave. It proves to be Ophelia’s, and he hears himself cursed 
by Laertes as the cause of her death. His love for her surges 
up again; he cries his grief aloud. At which seeming mock- 
ery, Laertes flies at his throat. T hey are parted. He is evidently 
as mad as ever. He leaves them to thinJ( so; for how can he 
explain? 

To the contrast between the ugliness of the poiion-pbt'and the 
innocence o£ Ophelia’s death succeeds ani^er, between the 
sophistications of the Court and the simplicity of 

Eater two clowns. 

Is ^ to be buried in Christian burial that wilfully seeks her 
own salvation? 

I tell thee she is; and therefore make her grave strai^t; the 
crowner hath sat on her, and finds it Christian tnuudl.** 

** Note the itieht but tuflicieiit indkatioa of the insiiftg of tmte, “d»e crowner 
hath nt on her”: at lean a dty hni pened. Aad Hnniict, by his letter In the lest 
scene, was to reach the Court "lo^wnote." 
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And, while he gets some refreshing fun out of them, Shakespeare 
turns these two to more than comic use. They are ignorant hinds, 
with their "argal” and their “se offendendo”; but their perversion 
of an abstruse legal argument — 

Here lies the water; good: here stands the man; good: if the 
man go to this water and drown himself, it is, will he, nill he, he 
goes; mark you that; but if the water come to him, and drown 
him, he drowns not himself: argal, he that is not guilty of his 
own death shortens not his own life. 

— ^is little more ridiculous than the argument itself*; and they 
pierce through verbiage and pretense to the heart of the present 
business with 

Will you ha’ the truth on’t? If this had not been a gentle- 
woman, she should have been buried out of Christian burial. 

Why, there thou sayest; and the more pity that great folk should 
have countenance in this woiid to drown or hang themselves 
more than their even Christian. 

Here, indeed, in this simplicity, is an important element, which 
has been till now lacking in the play’s scheme, and in the various 
provocations to thought set before Hamlet upon his spiritual 
journey. But with its addition the gamut will be fairly complete; 
in its range from the Players and their fiction to these ultimate 
facts, mirrored in the digging of a grave and in its harvest of 
Yorick’s skull. 

While the two bandy their shrewd humor: 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio afarre off. 

It is the Folio’s stage direction, and an unusual one. It brings the 
two on eight lines before Qa does and leaves them there, “afarre 
off“ listening. I see dramatic intention in this. From the tenor of 
the letters to Horatio and the King do we not expect a Hamlet 
returning primed to prompt vengean<»— for his own attempted 
murder also now? It is one more in the series of such surprises 
^at he should quietly glide back into the action, and stand there 
K} indifferent and detached. He is spiritually far off too. For it is 
Ophelia’s grave that is digging, the Gown’s song is a counterpart 
D hers: 
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In youth, when I did love, did love, 

Methought it was very sweet, 

To contract, O! the time, for — ah! — ^my behove, 

O! methought there was nothing meet. 

and the allusive pattern is completed by Hamlet’s fastidious com- 
ment: I 

Has this fellow no feeling of his business, that he sinks at 
grave-making? \ 

Had he no feeling either, who could turn his back obliviously 
upon the havoc he had made? It is he that is digging his gravip.'* 
Even as Gertrude was spared by a hairsbreadth the knowledge 
— though at last she will learn — that her lover and husband is her 
husband’s murderer, so Hamlet is here brought to the very edge 
of discovering that this grave over which he so serenely chops logic 
is Ophelia’s. Within a little, we feel, he must learn it. 

Whose grave’s this, sirrah? . . . What man dost thou dig it for? 

For no man, sir. 

What woman, then? 

For none, neither. 

Who is to be buried in’t? 

— to which, surely, the shattering answer must be given. But the 
Clown is his match at a quibble: 

One that was a woman, sir; but, rest her soul, she’s dead. 

And Hamlet enjoys the joke, and goes on to sentimentalize over 
Yorick, twenty years and more in his grave, now ousted from it 
for this newcomer — whoever she may be! — and to spin fancies 
round Alexander’s dust. But so men who have greatly suffered do 
turn away to wistful sentiment and idle fancy. Hamlet lingers 
here because, once back at Elsinore, his duty must be done. And, 
behind this forgetfulness of Ophelia, there is the wish to forget.'^ 

Strange in reality that Horatio should not have spoken to Hamlet of Ophelia's 
madness, but dramatically this passes unnoticed. Of her death, however, Shake- 
speare takes care to leave him ignorant. He had gone off in haste to meet Hamlet 
before it occurred. 

But we shall not appreciate this irony— of Hamlet's ignorance that it is 
0;^elia*s grave over which he weaves his fancies — unless the Clowns arc kept in 
their place. Even though they speak no more than is set down for chem, diey can 
still (and habitually do) set on the more barren spectators to laugh— not at the 
natural shrewd humor with which Shakespeare has endowed them, but at the mete 
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A strange little procession now advances; the King and Queen, 
two or three courtiers, a meager coffin with its bearers, Laertes, a 
solitary priest.^® We can interpret its strangeness well enough, 
and we watch Hamlet as, little by little, the truth dawns on him: 

But soft! but soft! aside: here comes the King, 

The Queen, the courtiers: who is that they follow? 

And with such maimed rites? This doth betoken 
The corse they follow did with desperate hand 
Fordo its own life; ’twas of some estate. ... 

Now, indeed, he cannot but soon guess, as he listens to the 
recalcitrant priest answering Laertes, who it is that lies here: 

Her obsequies have been as far enlarg’d 

As we have warrantisc; her death was doubtful. 

And, but that great command o’ersways the order, 

She should in ground unsanctified have lodg’d 
Till the last trumpet; for charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints and pebbles should be thrown on her; 

Yet here she is allowed her virgin crants, 

Her maiden strewments .... 

Yet he listens on and makes no sign. For this is the Hamlet who 
cried "Let me be cruel!”— shards, flints and pebbles themselves no 
harder than his heart to Ophelia! — and he dreads and resists the 
breaking of the callous crust that still armors him. Nor does it 

downing they impose on it The coarseness of this and the guffaws which greet 
it will fatally break the finer threads of implication and allusion by which the 
continuity of cause and effect — ^in this subsidiary story of Hamlet, Ophelia and 
Laertes — ^is sustained. Much depends upon continuity of action too; upon the con- 
nection — ^and Shakespeare has woven it all very closely — between his “mad** 
departure and her madness, the news of his ceturn, the plot against him, her death, 
the digging of her grave, his arrival; if these things are not kept physically con- 
nected, their metaphysical connection will certainly be missed. Here, in a moment, 
Hamlet is to apostrophize Laertes as “a very noble youth.** The irony of that too 
will be lost, unless Laertes* last appearance, when he was plotting to poison his 
adversary, is fresh in our memory, its vividness unspoiled by some ‘‘act-intcrval** of 
distracting talk. 

The Folio has lords attendant^ and there is need of them to pluck Hamlet 
and Laertes asunder, though at a pinch the bearers of the coffin could do this. But 
otherwise the rites should be as “maimed** as possible; the text explicitly dictates 
this; and how the editors, even down to Craig, Dowden and Adams, have allowed 
a full procession of priests and mourners to intrude it is hard to understand. For 
a salutary correction read what Dover WUson has to s^y on the subject. 
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break until Laertes— the Church’s benison as cruelly denied— 
claims Nature’s kindlier one: 

Lay her i’ the earth; 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets springl I tell thee, churlish priest, 

A ministering angel shall my sister be, | 

When thou liest howling. t 

This touches his heart, as the soft cry tells us: 

What! the fair Ophelia? 

but he listens still. Two more blows fall on him; one frond the 
lost past, the Queen’s 

Sweets to the sweet: farewell! 

I hop’d thou shouldst have been my Hamlet’s wife. . . . 
the other from Laertes: 

O! treble woe 

Fall ten times treble on that cursed head 
Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 
Depriv’d thee of 

Then the stillness (Hamlet and Horatio motionless in their hid- 
ing-place, the rest held so by the presence of the stiller dead) is 
suddenly broken by the extravagant emotion of Laertes’ leap into 
the grave and his cry to them to pile the earth upon him too: 

Til] of this flat a mountain you have made 
To o’er-top old Pelion or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 

and that brings Hamlet forth. For a moment they will hardly 
know him in his rough “sea-gown” and traveling gear. There is 
something new to them besides in the measured, potent scorn of 

What is he whose grief 

Bear sudi an emphasis? whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wandering surs, and makes than stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers? . . . 

and something minatory— to Claudius, at least— in the preroga- 
lively royal ending 

This is I, 

Handet die Dane. 
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It is his first assertion in that kind. Laertes^ in a flash, is out of 
the grave and at his throat.^* 

It is a Hamlet now royally master of himself indeed— the Ham- 
let once resolute to face his father’s ghost and his own fate, the 
Hamlet Fortinbras will mourn and praise— who can sustain the 
onslaught with the mettled steadiness of 

Thou pray’st not well. 

I prithee ukc thy fingers from my throat; 

For, though I am not splcnitivc and rash, 

Yet have I something in me dangerous, 

Which let thy wisdom fear. Hold off thy hand I 

But, the next instant, the spiritual schism in him gapes again: 

Why, I will fight with him upon this theme 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. . . . 


Neither Qi nor Fi direct Hamlet to leap into the grave beside Laertes. But 
Qi (the text itself being very corrupt at this point) does: Hamlet leapes in after 
Laertes. And Rowe, not copying Qi, which he probably never saw (though, as 
it happens, his earlier Laertes leaps into the grave is Qi word for word and does 
not follow Fi*s leaps in the grave)t says simply: Hamlet leaps into the grave. And 
editors have— unanimously, as far as I know — ^followed Rowe. We seem, then, to 
have here a stage practice, dating from Shakespeare’s rime, and alive at the 
Restoration. But even this docs not prove, I think, that it represents Shakespeare s 
intention. It is just the sort of thing that an actor of Hamlet, carried away by his 
own emotion, his mind anticiparing die verbal onslaught, might do; it would 
prove startingly cHcctivc (why stop to consider the incongruity of two men strug- 
gling together upon the top of a coffin?) and editorial sanction would perpetuate iL 
Against that what can be cited? The absence of any such stage direction from 
the two authoritative texts? There arc many similar omissions, when the directions 
are nevertheless plainly implied. The implications of the text i^If, therefore, are 
more important, if Shakespeare’s intentions can be discerned in them. And the 
text here, I think, furnishes two sound arguments against it having been Shake- 
speare's intention, when he wrote the lines, that Hamlet should leap into the grave. 
He can only do so at one point, upon the 

This is I, 

Hamlet the Dane. 


•nd lihe i»y«l dignity of the phraae mu,t be quite ridiculously compromised by 
such an action. Secondly, it is plain that Laertes is meant to be the aggr^r. But 
if Hamlet leaps into the grave, it can only look as if it was he that attacked Laertes. 

Thereftwe Uertes must leap out of the grave to attack him. 

I fancy, that we may have here a little history of Shakespeare s betrayal 
by his actors. We need not suppose that he took it very seriously. But ^ 
never justified in the play's ofiScul records, Qa Ft. It is ^y thanks to 
acutt and editors that the scene is played to th« day m a mu^ of 
which confuses iu dramatic intenoons, when diese are fairly idainly to be read 


in the text itselL 
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Rashly-— 

And prais’d be rashness for it— let us know, 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well) 

When our deep plots do pall; and that should learn us 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will. / 

From this he passes to the tale of his stealing and unsealing the 
“grand commission,*’ by which Roscncrantz and Guild^nstern 
were to conduct him to his death in England, and forgirip and 
scaling another, which is even now conducting them to theirs. 
He elaborates it beyond need in his grim enjoyment of the busi- 
ness, resavors every detail, the “bugs and goblins” of the King*s 
attainder of him, his skill in the forgery, his parody of his uncle's 
diplomacy in the 

earnest conjuration from the King, 

As England was his faithful tributary, 

As love between them like the palm should flourish, 

As peace should still her wheaten garland wear, 

And stand a comma 'tween their amities, 

And many such-like 'As’es of great charge. . . . 

But Shakespeare makes yet more use of the sixty lines. The gap 
in the history of his absence is filled, and the Hamlet before us 
linked to the man of the parting promise: 

O, from this time forth, 

My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worthi 

His task’s fulfillment is, in faa, at hand; {or we surely need fear 
no more half measures, nor hysterical self-betrayal, from this 
expert cracksman, who could sit quietly in his cabin, his one-time 
friends asleep near him, and forge their death warrant in a fine 
clerkly hand— and enjoy the work too! Nor have we before heard 
anything frcmi him quite $0 cold-blooded as his response to 
Horatio’s 

So Guildenstern and Roscncrantz go to’t 
the 

Why, man, they did make love to this employment; 

They tie not near my conscience; their d<jeat 
Does by their own insinuation grow. 
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’Ti$ dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites. 

since, base though they may be, the King’s stolen letter— whicl 
Horatio has here in his hand and turns to again, exclaiming 

Why, what a king is this! 

— was sealed, and the two would not have known its contents.* 
And his tone towards the King has changed. Claudius has nov 
not only 

kill’d my king and whored my mother . . . 
but 

Popped in between the election and my hopes . . . 

It is a sequent thought to that imperious “Hamlet the Dane,” . 
new weight to his cause. And when Horatio warns him that “I 
must be shortly known” what passes in England, the stern 

It will be short: the interim is mine; 

And a man’s life’s no more than to say ‘One.’ 

promises imminent and open attack. But we know, and hav 
just been quietly reminded, that attack upon him, by a deadlic 
trick than the trick of the play-scene, is imminent also. Which c 
the two enemies will strike home first? 

For a sudden turn of thought shows him, after all, fatal! 
guileless: 

But I am very sorry, good Horatio, 

That to Laertes I forgot myself; 

For, by the image of my cause, I see 

The portraiture of his: Til court his favours .... 

The old sweetness and charm are in that, a little saddened; sin 
plidty besides (he really believes that forgiveness for an injui 
should be given for the asking); and in his excuse: 

But, sure, the bravery of his grief did put me 

** **Thcre*s letters seal’d, ’* says Hamlet, and suspects at once that the two are 
; **mar$har’ him **to knavery’* o£ some sort. But the King has not confided In the 
^ his last words to them are 

I Away, for everything is sealed and done .... 
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the quizzical self-detachment of the imaginative mind. He and 
the hot-headed Laertes arc not made to understand each other. At 
which point Osric appears. And if the King fears that Hamlet 
might suspect something sinister in the fencing match, what 
better voucher for its mere diversion than this fantastic waterfly? 

The verbal fencing match that follows does yet moreko dissipate 
our remembrance of Ophelia in her grave, and to separate the 
sport from the mourning. Its topical flavor is today at a discount, 
but the dramatic effect is valid. We know, as we listen, that behind 
this ridiculous gabble about the wager, about the 

six French rapiers and poniards, with their assigns, as girdle, 
hangers, and so « . . 

the “carriages'* that 

arc very dear to fancy, very responsive to the hilts, most delicate 
carriages, and of very liberal conceit. 

behind the trippingly sportsmanlike 

The King, sir, hath laid, that in a dozen passes between your- 
self and him, he shall not exceed you three hits; he hath laid on 
twelve for nine, and it would come to immediate trial, if your 
lordship would vouchsafe the answer. 

there lurks death. 

Hamlet yields, as usual, to the distraction of a little intellectual 
cat-and-mouse play. And Osric is easy game; as easy as he himself 
is more practically proving to Claudius. Wc may note that even at 
this sort of thing he has grown crueller. The mockery is overt and 
brutal, with no “madness” for mitigation. Wc shall note too that, 
having amused himself with the creature, Hamlet, upon that 
sudden 

How if I answer no? 

comes near to spoiling the whole plan. And he only falls in with 
it in impatient indifference: 

Sir, I will walk here in the hall; if it please his majesty, ’tis 
the breathing time of day with me; let the foils be brought, the 
gentleman willing, and the King hold his purpose, I will win for 
him if I can; if not, I will gain nothing but my shame and the 
odd hits. 

— with which answer Osric departs; to deliver it to the King, how- 
ever, with so much “flourish,” that a soberer, anonymous Lord has 
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next to be sent to discover what, beyond the fact that he will walk 
here in the hall, Hamlet did mean. 

The Folio omits this Lord. The need for still more matter here 
while the throne and the furniture for the fencing match were 
made ready on the inner stage— the origin, possibly, of his exist- 
ence-may have gone when its text was settled. But Shakespeare, 
in Qx, had as usual turned the thing forced on him to good 
dramatic account. Through the mere repetition — 

his majesty . . . sends to know if your pleasure hold to play 
with Laertes, or that you will take longer time. 

— ^the King’s anxiety peeps out. And the impersonal phrases help 
resolve the scene (to pass from Osric’s flummery direct would 
have been too abrupt a change) into its next and graver key. For 
there falls about Hamlet now the shadow of death. He is aware 
of it without knowing it. Through his answer: 

I am constant to my purposes. They follow the King’s pleasure. 
If his fitness speaks, mine is ready, now or whensoever, provided 
I be so able as now. 

sounds a constancy, a fitness, a readiness to meet a weightier 
challenge than this. And his quiet 

In happy time. 

accepts more than the mere faa that 

The King, and Queen, and all are coming down. 

It is as if the vanished “madness” had left something like clair- 
voyance behind. 

Horatio warns his friend: 

You will lose this wager, my lord. 

—the faithful eye detecting intolerable strain, which Hamlet 
(after a cool “I do not think so”) owns to, with a childlike 

But thou wouldst not think how ill all’s here about my 
heart . . . 

then dismisses: 

It is but foolery; but it is such a kind of gain-giving as would 
perhaps trouble a woman. 

Shakespeare likes to bring his rarer moments home to us by sudi 

► a 
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But Horatio is just so troubled for him: 

If your mind dislike anything, obey it; I will forestall their 
repair hither, and say you are not fit. 

and the intimate simplicity of it all sets off the simple nobility of 
the valediction: j 

Not a whit; we defy augury; there’s a special provicKnoe in the 
fail of a sparrow. If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, 
it will be now; if it be not now, yet it will come; the i^adiness is 
ail. Since no man has aught of what he leaves, what is't to leave 
betimes? Let be. 

It is to no more than this, at the last, that the subtly questing 
mind has come.** 

As the curtains of the inner stage part, the disquieted Horatio 
is silenced by a gesture; and there once more — it is much the 
same picture as at the play’s beginning — is the sinister brilliance 
of Claudius and his Court, Hamlet’s somber figure outlined 
against it as before.** 

1 venture to prefer the Folio reading of the last sentence, which I understand 
(though that may not be the best of reasons), to Qa't, which, despite Dover 
Wilson's admirable explanation, I do not But we need not gather from the 
Folio that Hamlet is merely thinking — with St Paul and the Burial Service — of the 
worldly goods a man must leave behind. Surely it is his loss of other things that 
he has in mind, of things he loved and valued; his father's care, his faith in his 
mother, the ideal love for Ophelia, hers for him. He could keep nothing of all 
this. And so, with things such as this, it still would be. What is it, then, to ieive 
betimes, before he has lost more? But let us own that, whatever the meaning 
may be, if is more than vaguely conveyed. 

The final "Let be" has disappeared from the Folio, and in stnetnest perhaps 
should not be stolen from Qa for an addition to its text But if the Qa text is 
corrupt (as, being to me incomprehensible, I cannot but think it) and the Folio's 
a correefion of it, the two small words might welt, 1 suppose, have dropped out 
in the process. Admit them — as editors commonly do--as an isolated phrase, and 
their technical dramatic utility is clear. Hamlet's fattdk speech definitely alarms 
Horatio, who makes a move at if to stop the match after alt— 4n which he is 
chedked by that curt, commanding "Let be." This ends the pasiage between the 
two with a sharp touch of suggested action, links it by an arreitiaf moment to 
the "discovery" of Ring, Queen and Court, and will hold our attention while that 
larger ^iiectacle rndtes good its own hold on us. Therefore, if it is allowable, it 
nfill be a stftngthefitng knot here in the dramatic fabie. 

The parting of the curtains and the actual discovery behind them of Rioi?» 
Queen and Court is indicated widi some probalHlity, 1 think, by the naOirc of the 
stage direction in Qit 
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I The scene of catastrophe which follows is full of complicated 
natter, close-packed.** Shakespeare will have inherited its holt^ 
aust— which may suit him well enough, but he has to harmonize 
X with his own enrichment of the play’s theme. The sudden hud- 
Ue of violent events is in itself effective after the long delays of 
plot and counterplot, but character must be eloquent in them still, 
jl^d this network of action is lucid with character. 

I We are at the crisis of what we have called the counteraction, 
ne King’s war against Hamlet. The first attack — the dispatching 
km to be murdered in England — ^has failed. We saw nothing of 
I, and its mere recounting will not have prejudiced the effect of 
Us, which, doubly provided for, by poisoned sword and cup, can 
|we are to feel) scarcely fail. Or Hamlet’s part there is no more 
Hotting, only cold resolution to do what he has to do; but that, 
kemingly, is in abeyance for the while. Such is our approach to 
pie scene. 

The apology to Laertes is candid: 

( 

Give me your pardon, sir; Tve done you. wrong; 

But pardon ’t, as you are a gentleman. 

*Tn.:- 1 


A table prepard. Trumpets, Drums and officers with Cushions, Kin, 
Queene, and all the state, JFoiles, daggers, and Laertes, 
it is stage direction and property list combined^ and endrely businesslike) nor 
l even contradicted by the conventional 

Enter King, Queene, Laertes . . , • 

t the F^lio, for “enter** often implies discovery. The drawing of the curtai 
Hamlet and Horatio stand there is certain. The King, Queen and Con 
ttdd then enter in procession. But this would involve a slight delay; and, aft 
ie extended preliminaries, Shakespeare would be concerned, I fancy, to close i 
acdon and move steadily towards his climax. In this the discovery is i 
IlMreciable help. A likely addidon to the stage management would be the simti 
i^ous entry through the doors on the outer stage of extra courders or guard 
id the table for the foils may have had to be moved down. Hamlet, so I belies 
no longer in mournipg (cf. pp. 252 et seq.). But he would be in his travelii 
Aes; and these, again«ti die Court splendor, would look aomber. Laertes, ai 
en the King and Queen, it may be said, would be in some sort of mourning f 
idielia, having but Just returned from the funeral. 1 do not think so <thoa| 
teites need not be gaily dressed, and, at the graveside, the King and Que 
ight have worn some mourning outer garments). Realistic likelihood will alwa 
re way to legitimate dramatic effect. 

It runs to some 170 lines. Compare it and its complexities — if we art stud 
f Shakespeare's technical progress as a playwright*— with dte long-drawn-« 
t scene of Romeo and Juliet, which is but 30 lines less dian twice the kngdiu 
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And you must needs have heard^ how I am punish’d 
With a sore distraction. . . • 

and the explanation, even in its riddling logic— 

What I have done, 

That might your nature, honour and exception | 

Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. ^ 

Was ’t Hamlet wrong’d Laertes? Never Haml 
If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away, 

And when he’s not himself does wrong Laertes, 

Then Hamlet does it not; Hamlet denies it. 

Who does it then? His madness. If *t be so, 

Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong’d; 

His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy. 

—is meant to be so. Did his aping of madness send him verily 
mad? In the Player who 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion. 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit • • • 

he had discerned that strange confusion between the imagined 
and the real (which Shakespeare himself had cause enough to 
know). He can look back calmly to the delirium of it now. But 
who else will understand? So he ends with a simpler plea: 

Sir, in this audience. 

Let my disclaiming from a purpos’d evil 
Free me so far in your most generous thoughts, 

That I have shot mine arrow o’er the house, 

And hurt my brother. 

—and m the sad cadence of that “brother” is the last echo of 
Ophelia’s story. 

Laertes is a still unpracticed scoundrel; and it will not be too 
easy for him, with the phial of poison for his sword ready in his 
pocket, to respond to the appeal to his “most generous thoughts.” 
But, with a little quibbling about honor, he manages it. A jury of 
gentlemen shall judge his cause against Hamlet later— -when he 
has murdered him! He can even brave his conscience with an 
outspoken 

But till that time 

I do receive your offer’d love like love, 

And will not wrong it. 
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The two of them thus reconciled, the customary pleasant stir 
of preparation for such a match begins; the foils are brought, 
compliments pass and deprecating protests, and Osric adds his 
expedient touch of frivolity to the affair. 

Hamlet is satisfied with the first foil he takes. Laertes demands 
; another, and selects it from among the spare ones on the table. 

I The King is speaking now, with everyone attentive; 

^ Set me the stoups of wine upon that table. 

If Hamlet give the first or second hit, 

Or quit in answer of the third exchange, 

Let all the battlements their ordnance fire ... . 

I and so the ‘‘sword unbated” can be secured unnoticed. This 
screen of oratory, in fact— 

The King shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath; 

And in the cup an union shall he throw, 

Richer than that which four successive kings 
In Denmark’s crown have worn. Give me the cups; 

And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 

The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth, 

‘Now the King drinks to Hamletl’ . . . 

—permits the “noble youth” privily to “anoint” the sword besides.®* 


These preliminaries to the fight have to be deduced from the text; they 
ahould conform to dramatic effect and likelihood combined, but not to one of 
these at the expense of the other. The King orders Osric to present the foils. If 
they were modern fencing foils he could carry half a dozen on his arm; of the 
long Elizabethan sword not more than three or four. But he may well leave two 
or three upon the table, and it will not do for him to carry them all, or Hamlet 
(we may think) might select the one that is unbated. This, then, will have been 
among those left on the table, and Laertes — pretending that his first choice is 
**too heavy**--<an, under cover of the King*s speech, speure it later. But does not 
its merely being left there make Osric an accomplice? If we had time to reason 
die matter out, there would be grounds for suspicion. But if the foils are discovered 
on the uble when the curtains part, and Osric simply takes the first three or four 
to his hand, we shall hardly ask ounelves that question. Moreover, when Laertes 
says *'Let me see another'* and moves (as I think) towards the table, Osric is 
answering Hamlet’s question: 

These foils have all a length? 

and will have his back turned to it Then, as the King says 
Set me the stoups of wine upon that table, 
upon a table on the opposite side of the stage — we shall see Laertes take 
die unbated sword, and we shall know by his expression that be has it It wiB be 
sven more effective to see him tadte the phial from his pouch and dip the tip ol 
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The match begun, its conduct becomes for a while the main 
action of the scene, the dialogue diminishing to an accompani- 
ment. The first bout, indeed, would pass in a tense silence but for 
the inspiriting 

Trumpets the while.*’’ 

— a silence only broken when Hamlet scores and claims: 

One. 


the sword in it; and the King’s jovial oratory is, I feel sure, intended— both by 
Shakespeare and the King— to provide occasion for this; all eyes but ours turned 
upon Claudius. Even Horatio, that faithful watcher of the play-scene, does not 
observe Laertes. 

Dr. Dover Wilson thinks that Osric is necessarily an accomplice; the chief proof 
of it that it is to him Laertes says later that he is justly killed with his own 
treachery. I can only answer that Shakespeare ’’does not do these things” — does 
not introduce a ridiculous fribble, and by one ex post facto hint in the text convert 
him to a scoundrel; and, moreover, leave it at that. Nor do I see how the actor of 
Osric could, merely by facial expression, convey his guilt. Laertes begins his 
confession— 

Why, as a woodcock to mine own springe . . . 

—to Osric, because it is he who has gone to his aid, asking him how he docs. He 
continues it to Hamlet a moment after with 

Hamlet, thou are slain; . . . 

The treacherous instrument is in thy hand. 

Unbated and envenom’d .... 

— all the weight of his remorse in that. And in the interval Hamlet’s attention and 
ours has been turned to the dying Queen; too strong a competition by far for an 
Osric’s guilty grimacings. No, I fancy the poor waicrfly can be returned “Not 
guilty,” and allowed to announce “young Fortinbras’ ” arrival from Poland with 
a clear countenance and conscience. 

Both student and producer, however, should take care to master Dover Wilson's 
explanations of the wager and the fight (in the new Cambridge Shakespeare and 
in his preface to the Shakespeare Association facsimile of George Silver’s Paradoxes 
of Defence), 

The wager, indeed, is a minor matter. If we do not grasp its meaning we can 
still be amused by the jargon; and I expect that not a few among Shakespeare’s 
audience were in that case. But the proper conduct of the fight is important I owe 
much to these elucidations of it 

Qa. The omission of the direction in the Polio may well be accidental, for 
a little lower down the Q’s 

Drum, trumpets and shot, Plorish, a peece goes off, 

is abbreviated to 

Trumpets sound, and shot goes off, 

though not only does its text still demand the “kettle,” but, by suge directions 
elsewhere, drums are in use. 
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Laertes (touched too in the self-esteem that Claudius took such 
pains to foster) protests: 

No! 

Hamlet curtly appeals: 

Judgment? 

and has it from Osric — who is in his element: 

A hit, a very palpable hit. 

Laertes, a peg down, takes fresh breath with 

Well, again! 

But the King, for an instant, interposes. 

We see now why he thought it well to back the poisoned rapier 
with the poisoned cup. Hamlet is the better fencer; Laertes may 
not touch him at all. He is running no risks: 

Stay, give me a drink. Hamlet, this pearl is thine; 

Here’s to thy health. Give him the cup. 

A most gracious ceremonial! He drinks from the cup first, then 
draws the pearl from his finger and drops it in; and we shall 
guess, if we cannot sec, that he has pressed the spring which 
releases the poison Then, as the cup is carried to Hamlet: 

Drum, trumpets and shot, Florish, a peece goes off. 

In truth a splendid pledge! But Hamlet, when the din is over, says 
quietly and coldly — ^for he will not drink amity to his uncle: 

ril play this bout first; set it by awhile. 

The second bout proves strenuous, for the bad blood in Laertes 
is fermenting. Hamlet wins it, and claims it with a gay 

Another hit; what say you? 

And Laertes does not wait for the humiliating judgment this 
time, but confesses wryly: 

A touch, a touch, I do confess. 

Then, while the two recover breath, the King’s soft voice is heard: 
Our son shall win. 

Forewarned as they have been, Shakespeare’s audience would be fully alive 
to what the ring and the gesture must imply. Claudius is an expert pmsoner; and 
such subtle methods as this, and the pouring of the poison in his brodier’s ear, 
were a recognized part of tl:« equipment of the ’Italianate” villain. 
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It is spoken smilingly to the Queen. There is a taunt in it for 
Laertes; let him show his prowess, and quickly, or their enemy 
may escape them. Its fatherly affection might well anger Ham- 
let; but, exhilarated with the sport, he does not heed. For the first 
time (the irony of it!) we see him oblivious to all trouble, as sane 
in body as in mind, and in the flush of success; the Hamlet of 
Ophelia’s dreams, of the 

unmatched form and feature of blown youth . . . 

—a Hamlet that might have been. And his mother is so happy to 
sec the change in him— his madness cured, and with this the bit- 
terness which had parted them ended— that she can even banter 
him a little: 

He’s fat and scant of breath. 

Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows. . . . 

She leaves her “state” and trips to where he stands. The page with 
the King’s cup is still waiting near him. In a merry caprice she 
seiKs it, and, mischievously parodying the favorite royal phrase 
and trumpet-saluted gesture: 

The Queen carouses to thy fortune, Hamlet. 

What, upon the instant, is Claudius to do? While Hamlet bows 
his thanks, he calls out 

Gertrude, do not drink. 

But why should she not? Prettily wiUful, making him, I think, a 
mock reverence: 


I will, my lord; I pray you, pardon me. 

At di»b,y. him and doe, driok. She ha, given him. we Dote, 
lie she s^aks and curtseys, a moment’s chance to save her— at 
the cost of his own safety. The moment passes; he has let it pass: 

It is the poison’d cup! it is too late. 

*”‘ 1 ^ I" 

m«ao4 n odong am,,,; and her nea geaure i, to prea, in aO 
™»<^aod afehon, the ^ia..md cop on her am. If he wooU 

reaponmiscold:^"' poaitiTd; lefiue^ hi. 


I dare not drink yet, Madam; hy tad by. 
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But she feels so near to winning him again that she bids him^ 
tenderly, as if he were still a child: 

Come, let me wipe thy face, 

and, as a child might, he lets hen 
While this is passing the thwarted, desperate Laertes is whis- 
pering to the King: 

My lord, Til hit him now. 
to get no answer but a grim 

I do not think't 

—for Claudius, his guilty eyes on the doomed Queen, feels himself 
slipping to confusion and defeat. Is it the sight of mother and 
son seemingly reunited that prompts Laertes* 

And yet *tis almost gainst my conscience. 

Hamlet turns, buoyantly ready for the third bout. 

This also passes in silence, and is ended by Osric*s 
Nothing, neither way. 

But is it ended? Hamlet is half oif his guard when Laertes gives 
himself benefit of the doubt, and with a 

Have at you nowl 

thrusts and scores his first hit. It is all he will need to score, for he 
has drawn bloodf 

Stung by the trickery of the attack, the wound, the treachery 
of the sharpened sword, Hamlet closes with his man and wrests 
this from him, forcing on him his own in exchange.** The King*s 

For what seems to me the simplest and, more importantly, the most drtmadc 
way of effecting the exchange, see Dover Wilson's note in the new Cambridge 
Hamlet, But he docs not make it indubitably clear that Hamlet is *'enriged/' not 
merely by the smart of the wound, but by the treachery involved. (He guesses 
half the truth; the rest is to come.) This is needed, however, to account for the 
fury of his attack on ILaertes, an attack so furious that it stretches him on the 
ground; and it is illustrated by the King's 

Part them I they are incens'd. 

The '^traditional" stage business— if I lemember it rightly — which involved a 
fight with modem foils only, was that Hamlet should be wounded in die fortann, 
should note the blood flowing and surmise the unbuttoned foil (I am not lure 
that kaertM was not supposed to remove the button from his upon the **My 
lord, ril hit him now"). Then he had to beat Laertes’ foil brom his band, put bk 
foot on it, and odcr him bis own in exchange— whkb Laeitei would abans^Mndly 
take. The idea involved is the tame. 
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Part them I they are incens’d. 

passes unheeded; for eyes arc now turned on Gertrude, who, the 
poison at work in her, stands swaying to and fro. Upon Osric’s 

Look to the Queen there, hoi 

attendants go to her aid. The fight suddenly and finally stops; 
Horatio’s steady voice, heard for the first time, interprets to us 
what has happened : 

They bleed on both sides. . , . 

So Hamlet has his death wound. We know it, and he docs not. 
Laertes has his, and knows it; and the pluck goes out of him. 
Hamlet docs not answer his friend’s 


How is it, my lord? 

for, free of the fighting, his eyes arc on the Queen. But Osric’s 
How is it, Laertes? 
brings the beginning of confession: 

Why, as a woodcock to mine own springe, Osric, 

I am justly kill’d with mine own treachery. 

It is checked for a moment by Hamlet’s peremptory 
How does the Queen? 
which Claudius answers with a desperate 

She swounds to sec them bleed. 

-for his instinct is to save himself; and Laertes (whose own 
mouth will soon be shut) has accounted for Hamlet, after all, and 
the poiron might be explained away. But retribution outpaces him 
again. Gertrude speaks: 


no, the drink, the drink— O my dear HamIctI 
The drink, the drink I I am poison’d. 


at "k y Hamlet” what agony of remorse! For 

mv . . . a «cond dme I kai 

formed Thll”l ? ‘"*”*°™*>*« word Hamlet is trans- 

^ “he sSd ?K weakness faU from him; 

and he stands there, Hamlet the Dane indeed 
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O villainy! How? Let the door be lock’d: 

Treachery! seek it out.*® 

His command is obeyed without question. Claudius is trapped. 

The answer to that '‘How?” is to come from Laertes. But he 
must confess his own guilt to Hamlet first. So the King’s doom is 
suspended for a torturing minute or so; and we arc aware of him, 
the glib diplomatist, jovial drinker and dancer, the “very, very 
peacock,” skulking among his bewildered Court. Hamlet hears 
from Laertes his own doom; but he pays no heed to that; he waits 
for the end of the story. When he has it— 
thy mother’s poisoned — 

I can no more! — ^thc King — ^the King’s to blame. 

—he turns, and, no one staying him, takes vengeance. 

At the sword thrust the courtiers raise a perfunctory cry of 
“Treason!” But, though the wounded man cries pitifully 

O, yet defend me, friends; I am but hurt, 
they do nothing. Then Hamlet drops the sword, and takes the 
cup and drags the creature out, and — as one would medicine a 
dog— chokes his mouth open and pours the poison down; and he 
consecrates to the consummate moment his last outburst of 
mockery : 

Here, thou incestuous, murderous, damned Dane, 

Drink of this potion! Is thy union here? 

Follow my mother! 

Into the silence which follows, steals Laertes dying 

He is justly served; 

It is a poison tempered by himself. 

Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet; 

Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee. 

Nor thine on mci 

He dies, and Hamlet feels death coming upon him too. 

His first thought is for his friend: 

I am dfead, Horatio .... 

Thw is (spelling excepted) the Folb*t reading. Qa’i does not differ except in 
punctuation. Rowe follows the Folio. Theobald would seem to have been the first 
to turn the **How?** into a “Hoi” and modem editors, even Dover Wilson, have 
followed him. Why, 1 cannot tsnagme. The “How?" U an obvious <|ueftioa, to 
whi^ Uertes makes answer; and it knits the aenae sagedier and lustatni the 
tension of the moment better than a redundant exdamatiott can. 
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only his next for his still-agonizing mother, the source of all this 
ill. Speechless, she can yet have heard all; at the end nothing has 
been spared her. And from her son comes only a 
Wretched queen, adieu I 

He feels men’s eyes on him, the assassin of their King: 

You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 

That arc but mutes or audience to this act, 

Had I but time— as this fell sergeant, death, 

Is strict in his arrest — OI I could tell you — 

But let it be ... . 

And once more, and for the last time, he seeks help where he has 
ever found it: 

Horatio, I am dead; 

Thou liv’st; report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied. 

One certain sign of the great writer is that his resourcefulness 
docs not fail him as he nears the end of book or play. So here. All, 
we shall be feeling, is about over; and suddenly the imperturbable 
Horatio, the man 

that fortune’s bufiets and rewards 
Hath ta en with equal thanks . . . 

passionately resolves not to survive his friend : 

Never believe it! 

I’m more an antique Roman than a Dane: 

Here’s yet some liquor left. 

Hamlet’s dying strength cannot wrest the cup from him; but he 
knows a better means: 

O God, Horatio, what a wounded name. 

Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind mel 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain. 

To tell my story. 

New duty laid on him, this friend will be &ithful ftilL And at 
once, for reminder of that world without and ita claims, we hear 

A march afarre off. 
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an army’s drums and fifes, and a shot of salute. It is, says Osric, 
Young Fortinbras, with conquest come from Poland . . . 

ambassadors from England too.*^ Hamlet, self-forgetful, calm, 
orders affairs of state: 

I do prophesy the election lights 
On Fortinbras; he has my dying voice; 

So tell him .... 


Then, upon 

the rest is silence. 

he slips peacefully out of life — to the rhythm of the drumbeats of 
the triumphant approach of the man whose “divine ambition” put 
him to such shame.®^ A last quiet stroke of tragic irony. 

But the story which Horatio will tell 

to the yet unknowing world . . . 

is not that of his weakness and melancholy, his scruples and fail- 
ings. These are dead with him. Even his blunders, the 

accidental judgments, casual slaughters . . . 

will find a less tenebrous place in the picture seen as a whole. For 
finally he has not failed. The wrong to be righted led him to no 
such gallant adventure as his father or this hero, whose prowess he 

Q2 and F. both mark an Efi/er Osric here, having given him no exit. But it 
looks a$ if the giving of the speech ttsclf to him had been a matter of theatrical 
economy on Shakespeare's part — as if this particular actor had been the most 
competent person available to speak these three important lines; and that implies 
a shedding of the waterfiy — unless we are to suppose an Osric shocked quite out 
of his fantastic self by what has happened. But such niceties in a minor character 
would not come into question at such a moment. The lines belong to a “mes- 
senger" and they arc spoken by Osric (what, however, has become of the 
anonymous Lord, who reinforced the invitation to the duel? Surely he could have 
served this turn). His ex// is of no importance and need not be cdiiorially pro- 
vided. If he passes for a second or so into the anteroom or is seen to encounter an 
attendant in the doorway — anything of that sort will be amply sufficient. 

** He says here bestdto 

I cannot live to hear the news from England ... * 
into which might — by the so-mtnded— he read regret that he will never know 
tor certain whether Hoiencrants and Gi^deastem have been satisfactorily “hoist 
wi^ their own pdbr,** But thb is certainly not the intendcMi of the line. The 
ambassador* from England are heralded to him at to Denmark** lightfui ruler at 
the moment, and, so answering, he tayi he will not live to lecdive them; that is all 
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so envied, would have confidently taken in hand. It was a cancer* 
ous wrong- 

carnal, bloody and unnatural . . . 

—eating into the sanctities of life and his faith in them. But at 
the cost of his life he has righted it at last; and Fortinbras 
to a heritage purged of evil. 

O, proud death! 

What feast is toward in thine eternal cell, 

That thou $0 many princes at a shot 
So bloodily hast struck! 

—he may well exclaim it! And the whole stately ending reminds 
us that this most introspective of plays has also been a tragedy of 
great events, which have added their dignity to its own. The note 
was early struck; in talk of war, in the ominous 

Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. 

and it has echoed through the play. And we arc sent from the 
theater now with our minds not simply upon the pity of Hamlet’s 
death, but stirred to some pride in him. 

Fortinbras is the fortunate man, the enemy whom happy chance 
turns friend, the welcomed stranger with the easier work to do. 
The future is his. He the more owes (as he will know when he 
has heard Horatio’s talc) a tribute to the life here sacrificed. He 
pays it as an honorable soldier should: 

Let four captains 

Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stoge: 

For he was likely, had he been put on, 

To have proved most royally; and for his passage, 

The soldiers’ music and the rites of war 
Speak loudly for him. . . . 

Exeunt marching: after the which a peal of ordnance are shot off. 

It is not by mere convention that Shakespeare allots him a hero’s 
enda 
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A Note on the First Quarto 

THE PIRATE AND HIS METHODS 

The Hamlet which Shakespeare left us is in the Second Quarto 
and the Folio. From the First Quarto the positive harvest is a few 
interesting stage directions and a way of reducing the action to 
such a “two hours' traffic” (or less) as would be passafde on the 
Elizabethan stage. And a performance of it— the merely verbal 
corruptions set straight— would be an instructive experiment. We 
should sec what, to the mind of the pirate-compiler, were the 
qualities which made the play popular.' 

The theory most commonly accepted at the moment is, I 
believe, that Qi docs not represent an earlier version by Shake- 
speare, nor even an earlier alien play partly amended by him; but 
that it is a “surreptitious” and “assembled” text, a garbling and 
debasing of the mature Hamlet which we have. From a biblio- 
graphical standpoint I am incompetent to argue the matter. But 
it seemed worth while to consider Qi simply as a piece of play- 
writing, and, comparing it with Qa, to ask how far, as such, it can 
or cannot be accommodated to the theory. In the main, no doubt, 
it can be; but not, I think, altogether. 

We have, to begin with, such truncate and clumsy lines as are 
the likeliest possible result of an attempt to remember the 
speeches containing them made by someone who had listened to 
them fairly often (not too intelligently) but had never learned 
them: 

To be, or not to be, I there's the point. 

To Die, to sleepe, is that all? I all: 

No, to sleepe, to dteame, I mary there it goes .... 

—^e crude sense of the real thing. As to the unrelated lines 
mixed in with the garbled text: 

And borne before an everlasting Judge . . . 

The happy smile, and the accursed damn'd . . . 

Scorned by the right ridi, die rich curssed of the pooie? 

^e widow being expressed, the orjffian wrong'd, 

The taste of hunger, or a tirant’s raigne 
*^^*misand more calamities besides . . .. 
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—they are the sort of thing which, recollection failing, anybody 
familiar with the Elizabethan theater could improvise out of the 
scraps and ends of plays floating in his memory. 

On the other hand, there is Voltimand’s speech, which seem- 
ingly comes direct from the mouth of an actor who had spoken 
it in a performance of Qa, or some very similar text (and, if it 
does, here. is a sign that the minor actors in a company were ex- 
pected to be fairly word-perfect), or from the “part” itself from 
which he had learned it. 

Then there are the twenty-eight lines, peculiar to Qi, which 
Furnivall declares to be Shakespeare’s own.* That they might 
well be is undeniable, and this is a point against a simple accept- 
ance of the “pirated Qa” theory. But they might also have been 
provided by somebody familiar with Shakespeare’s style. In one 
of them — 

As would have moov’d the stoniest breast alive . . . 

— there is a faint echo of Twelfth Night’s 

Lady, you arc the cruellest she alive . . . 

Love make his heart of flint that you shall love. . . . 

—the more noticeable, perhaps, because Girambis* lines (which 
Furnivall docs not cite) : 

such men often prove 

Great in their wordes, but little in their love, 
must surely also derive from Viola’s 

for still we prove 

Much in our vows but litde in our love. 

On the other hand, again, a large proportion of the more memo- 
rable phrases — ^popular tags to this day, likeliest fo be so then, and 
easy quarry for a pirate— <ome through correctly: 

Frailtie, thy name is Woman. 

He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not looke upon his like againe. 

Angels and Ministers of grace defend us ... . 

There arc more things in heaven and earth HorMto, 

Then arc Drcam’t of, in your philosophic. 


* See bis introduction to the N.SA. Crigg't facsiingc. 
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Rest, rest, perturbed spirit. 

The time is out of joynt. O, cursed spite 
That ever 1 was borne to set it right. 

—and this is but a selection from the first two scenes. 

Another very famous tag comes through with the actor trick 
of repetition attached to it: 

O my prophetike soul, my uncicl my unclel 
And Qi’s ebborate variations upon 

Get thee to a nunnery. . . . 
become a mere gabbling, eight times reiterated 


to a Nunnery goe. 

This is just the sort of thing which an inferior actor, when the 
substMce of a scene has failed to hold the audience (and the 
emotional structure and the sequences of this one are not easily 
made clear), is tempted to do; to finish it, that is to say, with a 
senes of effective flourishes. And something of the same sort is 
to be seen in the triple repetition of Yorick’s name, which anUci- 
pate^and prcjudices-Qa’s effective repetition of Alexander’s, 
which is m its turn, when the warrantor ofQi deals with it,spoiled 
by being overdone. 

^These things all point, in the main, to a piracy and a garbling of 
Besides which, Qi gives us a play just as daborate in plan as 
the genuine and matured Hamlet-, as many characters, though they 
are less fully characterized; and an abundance of incidental 
material. Fortinbras and Denmark’s foreign policy are there; so 
(his name changed) are Reynaldo and his spying expedition; so, 
d«pite compression, is all that is material of the Players and their 

f even, to “private plays” and "the humour 

ot Children ; so are all the circumstances of the journey to Eng- 
bnd; we have the Gravediggers, we have even an anonymous 

thrsm!ll * he can into 

smaller space permitted him. And, if slapdash, he is com- 

T- ■*“ -B 

Somelhing ds< luggesQ the pirate; the £aa that it ii in the lait 
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third of the play that the text is most contracted and corrupt and 
the botching at its worst.* The last third of any play wUl be apt 
to suffer so at the hands of a man who fancies himself as no poet, 
of course, or “serious" dramatist, but a practical man of the 
theater. For there is nothing he so fears as the impatience of his 
audience once the excitement of a play’s mid-crisis is past. After 
that push on quickly to the end, will be his rule. Now Shake- 
$pcieirc> writing’ generously throughout^ is even more generous in 
the last third of the play, of incidental matter, and of what a 
“practical” pirate might well consider '‘mere talk ” Hamlet is 
absent from the action too; that the audience (and possibly the 
actor) may not like. And when he does return he has left emo- 
tional rhetoric— stuff, says the practical man, much to the taste of 
the audience— behind him. Ample reasons here, then, for the 
extra contraction we find. 

THE CHANGED SCENE-SEQUENCE 

But two things at least (apart from the question of FurnivaH’s 
Shakespearean lines) do not fit the theory that Qi is nothing but 
a stolen and garbled version of the mature Qi. 

Why should a pirate rename Polonius "Corambis,” and Rey- 
naldo “Montano”? 1 know of no convincing answer. 

And why should he displace the “To be or not to be . . 
soliloquy and Hamlet’s scene with Ophelia? If he had gotten the 
rest of the action right it would surely be hard to make this mistake. 
And why intentionally make such a change? But did he? Must 
there not have been some version of the play with this scene- 
sequence in it? 

There is the trace of one in Q 2 . In Qi : 

Lets to the King .... 

says Corambis to Ophelia; and he takes her to the King and 
Queen, and the rest follows naturally. In Qa: 

goc we to the King .... 

* Compare the pagination of the two Quanos. To the end tibe doiCt-fCc»c 
(the mid-crisis); Qi, roughly, 45 pp.; Qa, 64. But from here to the end; Qa^ 

PP J Qh only; hardly more than half. It may he worth while femarkinit 
the more legitimate omissions of the Folio arc also mainly 10 he found in this last 
third of the play. 
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says Polonius; and they set off. But Ophelia never arrives. The 
thing is not explained; but, of course, in the Qa scene-sequence 
she is not wanted. Does this show Shakespeare merely changing 
his plan of. action, or revising an earlier play, either his own or 
another man’s, without troubling to alter the tellttle phrase.? If 
it shows a mere currently made change of plan, then the pirate 
took a hint from Shakespeare, but devised Qi’s scene-sequence 
for himself — ^which is more than unlikely. If he found his scene- 
sequence somewhere, was it in an earlier play by Shakespeare, or 
another man’s? One can give a guessing answer to both questions 
at once. It is as unlikely that he would take so much as he almost 
provably has done in the shape of character and dialogue from 
Qa, and go back to a very different play, be it Shakespeare’s or 
another’s, simply for this scene-sequence and the change of names.* 
Docs it not look, therefore, as if there had existed a version of the 
play, written by Shakespeare, substantially mature, but which yet 
contained the Qi scene-sequence, a Corambis and Montano, and, 
possibly, the Shakespearean lines (or better versions of them) 
which Furnivall cites? 

There is much to be said, from a more narrowly dramatic point 
of view, for Qi’s scene-sequence. The "To be or not to be . . .” 
soliloquy comes well from a Hamlet last heard lamenting that the 
time was out of joint, last pictured to us (in Qi) parting from 
Ophelia, 

Silent, as in the midtime of the night . . . 

And from this picturing of the one encounter to their next, which 
we ourselves arc to sec, the thread of their story will be sustained 
without interruption, save for the few lines given to the introduc- 
ing of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern and the episode of the re- 
turned Ambassadors. And his puzzling talk to her about beauty 
transforming honesty to a bawd will then follow so much more 
closely than in Qa upon his angry grief for his mother’s frailty, 
that the connection between the two should be as much more 
apparent. 

In what, then, is the Qa scene-sequence an improvement? 

U worA nodog Aat Moiitaito4t«)nitMo qipean only at dtb point wbw 
TO (tructan! diifermce between Qi and Qa b raottd. Abo 1 baee ventured to 
diagnote a reoontideratkin of the character of Corembb-PoletiiBi at dde very 
luactttie ebo. See p. aoj. 
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It enables Shakespeare (as we have seen) to develop in the long 
discursive scene with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, Polonius 
and the Players, the imaginative, speculative, passive and unprac- 
tical side of Hamlet, and to develop it in an appropriately un- 
eventful setting. And from this passivity it is Hamlet who rouses 
himself, to the self-reproach of 

O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I! . . . 
and to devising the test of the play-scene. That he should do this 
of his own accord, self-stimulated, and not (as in Qi) after his 
nerves have been rewrought upon by the meeting with Ophelia, 
and he has discovered that the King and Polonius-Corambis have 
baited their trap with her and are spying on him, adds much 
moral weight to his character. It is dramatically better too that the 
hero should keep the initiative; should plot, not merely counter- 
plot. 

The postponing of the scene with Ophelia, and of the shock to 
the King of the overheard 

those that are married already, all but one, shall live 

until the very eve of the play-scene, has advantages of its own 
besides. The King will not be left sitting still under such a threat, 
or leaving a leisurely elucidation of it to Rosencrantz and Guild- 
enstern. In Qz he at once projects Hamlet’s dispatch to England. 
This then becomes — ^as we have already noted* — an important turn- 
ing point in the play s counteraction, the King’s against Hamlet. 
And, with the train of Hamlet's plot now about to be fired, action 
and counteraction can, after the discursive delays, be pressed for- 
ward together, and the story carried unchecked to its exciting 
mid-crisis and Hamlet’s foiling and departure. 

Yet there arc signs which could be held to show that the pirate 
had two versions of the play to pick and choose between: one 
yielding him his Qi scene-sequence: the other, more lately written 
dialogue. 

For instance; though Corambis does bring Ophelia to the King, 
she stands there completely ignored while he tells the talc of her 
rove affair with Hamlet and of his own part in it. He tells it, in 
act, jmt as it is more naturally told by Polonius in Qa— of an 
Opheha who is really absent. 
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Then there is the matter of Hamlet’s talk with Corambia 
Polonius. In Qi this follows close upon his discovery that Ophelia 
has been set in his path as a decoy, and that Corambis and the 
King have been spying on them. Docs not that give much point 
to the sarcasm of 

y’are a hshmongcr. 

(a bawd, a pandar), and of 

I would you were so honest a man. 

—so much that one is tempted to say: Shakespeare could only 
have written the lines in this connection.?* On the other hand, if 
this beginning best suits Corambis, Hamlet’s final and frankly 
expressive aside, Qi’s 

Olde doatlng foolc. 

is hardly harsh enough comment upon a so recently detected trap- 
baiter and spy. And it plainly, one would say, must derive from 
Qa’s 

These tedious old fools I 

—which is suitable enough summing-up of the still guildess 
Polonius. 

What explanation can be offered here? One is, of course, only 
piling guess upon guess. But is it not possible that the “fish- 
monger” passage — with, it would be likely, the even more pointed 

if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog. . . Have you a 
daughter? . . . Let her not walk i’ the sun. . . . 

which Qi, economizing time, makes no use of— was originally 
written for the Qi sequence, to follow close upon the Ophelia- 
baited trap and Hamlet’s discovery of it? But why, then, did 
Shakespeare not omit the lines when, addressol to a still guildess 
Polonius, they had lost their primary point? They arc effective 
lines in themselves; he would be loath to part with them. And he 
found, besides, I suggest, that the whole passage could as well be 
interpreted as sardonically oracular praise of the Polonius who has 
so prudently withdrawn his daughter from the dangers of a cor- 
rupt world, in which men— Hamlet not least— are “arrant knaves 

* Theie it, moreover, the uiened c^tpodtioo of “hooeity** and "bawd" in tbe 

scene with Ophdtt. 
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all,” and as fishmongcrly-mindcd as he. Moreover, while Coram- 
bis, fresh from his spying and trap-setting, could hardly help see- 
ing the point of the sarcasms, with Polonius they will pass, thus 
fined down, for madness; and with us, in so far as we miss the 
point of them, as being among those many twilight sayings, whose 
meaning is rather to be felt than comprehended— a quite legiti- 
mate dramatic effect where Hamlet and his “madness” are con- 
cerned/ 

This implies, then, a correction of dialogue just sufficient to 
suit the change in the action, and our pirate left, for his chief 
resource, with a play pretty well as mature in plan and characteri- 
zation as Qz, but still differing in the matter of this scene-sequence. 
But it looks also as if he must have had some knowledge of Qa 
itself and of the changes in its 'dialogue which followed upon the 
new sccnc-sequcncc, though he did not appreciate their signifi- 
cance. 

Not that I have the temerity to offer this as a defiitite solution 
of the Qi problem. There are other difficulties, and other answers, 
doubtless, to these; and 1 have a dozen times repented the putting 
my foot into such a critical quagmire. But Qi’s scene-sequence, 
and “Corambis” and “Montano,” are surely not the pirate’s inven- 
tion, and he plainly has a mature play to pilfer from, and Qa’s 
scene-sequence is the more favorable to the exhibiting of Hamlet’s 
character. One is tempted, therefore, to see that change as one of 
Shakespeare’s (probably latest) contributions to the subduing and 
adapting of the story and the storytelling to this matures end, and 
what is left cryptic in the scene between Hamlet and Polonius as 
an item, then, in the consequent process of subtilising the charac- 
ter under cover of its madness.* 

^ These oracular passages, of OHirse, abound; and the quality ol ibeir content 
ranges from the tragically bitter implication of the “dear mother” farewell to the 
King, through the cold irony of this one, to the sheer noiuenK trf die “camd . • • 
weasel . . . whale” bamboozling of Polonius. It is for the critic and the actor to 
master their latent significance, where this exists; the audienoe midway 

between Hamlet and bis vicum, between the puzzler and the puzzled. 

•And it it thanks— or otherwise— to Dr. Dover Wilson that 1 found mytel^ 
upon the uack of this troublesome and, finally, not very important quesdon. H« •» 
himself so puzzled by the apparent inapplicability of the "fisbmos^er” passage 
that he deduces a now vanished stage direcdon in Qa, by which Hamlet enters 
imteen and overhears the plot to "loose” Ophelia to him. It is such a simple solu- 
don that one it strongly templed to accept it. 1 was tempted, and to the p«»nt of 
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What, finally, of Qi’s explicit disclosure of the murder to the 
Queen and her explicit denial that she was privy to it? Is that the 
pirate’s, or Kyd’s; was it ever Shakespeare’s? The question is not 
upon all fours with that of the scene-sequence; for practically 
only a single line spoken by Gertrude is involved, and this the 
pirate — who might well prefer his effects cut and dried — could 
easily have inserted on his own account. But once again, regard 
for character— this alone — must rule out the disclosure for Shake- 
speare. Because once the Queen knows of the murder, how is she, 
throughout the rest of the play, to be shown docile at the King’s 
side, protecting him from Laertes, carelessly gay during the fenc- 
ing match, and with no more made of the matter? And that she 
knew and feigned ignorance is not to be supposed; for this would 
make her a monster.* 

The Verse and the Prose 

VOCABULARY AND IMAGERY 

The Elizabethan dramatist was in thrall to no critical rule. He 
might do what he would as long as he made what he did eilective. 
He might write as he chose: in prose or verse, and it might be 
any sort of verse; and he could chop and change from scene to 
scene, or in the course of a scene, between verse and prose, or one 

yielding. But my instincts rebelled. 1 did not like the spoiling of that entrance 
reading on a Boo^e, nor the con^monplace symmetry of letting Hamlet stand there 
overhearing a plot by which the plotters were to stand there a little later oveftiear* 
ing him. Besides which — and far more imporuntl — ^E>over Wilson*s argument 
leads him faully to having Hamlet regard Ophelia as a decoy the minute he (later 
on) sets eyes on her, and to knowing from the beginning of their scene together 
that the King and Polonius are listening. None of thb can I admit for a momenL 
For the result will be to rob Hamlet*s part in the scene of all the ebb and flow of 
tenderness and regret, inexplicable suBeiing and passion, to reduce it to a dead 
level of resentment, to make him, indeed, something of a self^nghteoiis scold. 

But mere obie^ns are not enough. 1 felt I must propose, if I could, some alter- 
native solutbn to the diftculty. For difficulty there is, even though it be — as are 
many dramatic difliculties — more real dian apparent, and, thertfoit, in effect, ^e 
less important. This, then, is what I have fou^; though it surpasses the needs of 
an answer; and I had, of course, been puxxling over the questioii of the scene- 
sequence on its own account 

•For a disamim ^ the eUea dMt ^ukespeare doe* malee— once acun, a wry 
Mtttle <m—by brinjiiiig Q«rtrude to tbe wjr biiiik of diicdatiue but ae farter, 
w p. 107, note. 
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sort of verse and another, just as he would. Shakespeare, in this 
as in other things, claims every freedom. He develops no cut-and- 
dried method of his own. He tests and discards. His tendency, 
from the first, is to be rid of artifice and formula, of all forms 
which do not prove malleable; they break, indeed, under the 
stress to which he subjects them, of their molding into seemingly 
spontaneous expression. For that is what he works towards; but 
to achieve it without sacrificing the force and distinction of 
essentially poetic speech. Syntax must be as malleable, since it has 
to shape not thought only, but the unruliest emotions. And his 
vocabulary and imagery, however fine, must be but an enhance- 
ment of familiar parlance if the effect of it is to come directly 
home to his audience. 

Every language accumulates certain devices for emphasis and 
display, and the dramatist who bases his dialogue on familiar 
parlance is bound to employ them. The trouble is that a too 
casual currency will often have effaced their value, and mere 
exaggeration will not restore it. A cumulation of two or three 
epithets, for instance, is a common means of emphasis. Shake- 
speare, fresh to the theater, finds their accumulation into a very 
catalogue to be a much-practiced dramatic trick, which he prac- 
tices himself for a time. Amid the many technical confusions of 
Romeo and Juliet comes that 

Accurst, unhappy, wretched, hateful day! . . . 

I Beguil’d, divorced, wronged, spited, slain! . . . 

Despis’d, distressed, hated, martyr’d, killed! . . . 

Yet already he may be sensible that he is skirting the edge of the 
ridiculous, for he thrusts the Nurse’s burlesque of the lamenta- 
tions into the very midst of them; and we know, besides, that 
Juliet is not really dead. In Hamlet he is still using the trick, but 
he gives it dramatic validity. Hamlet, lashing himself into fury 
with his 

Bloody, bawdy villain! 

Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain! 

is sensible a second later that he is an ass to unpack his heart with 
words; and the thing is turned to frankly comic account in 
Polonius’ 
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The best actors in the world, either for tragedy, comedy, his- 
tory, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-his- 
torical, tragical-comical-historical'pastoral. . . 

while, for a normal use of it, we have that measured and balanced 
How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable. . } 

A very common English means of emphasis is what may be 
called “repetition by complement”; but, again, so common is this, 
its better-known locutions are so hackneyed, that their value is 
largely lost. “Flesh and blood,” "safe and sound,” “hue and cry,” 
“kith and kin,” “use and wont” — these are worn currency indeed.* 
Shakespeare, in Hamlet, shows an extraordinary fondness for this 
device, and employs it, one would say, as carelessly as constantly. 
It may at times betoken the teeming mind — ^his own or his char- 
acter’s — ^finding two words as easily as one and too eager to be 
getting on to choose between them. The use of the conjunction 
makes smooth going for the verse, the familiar form and the bare 
addition to the meaning easy listening; and even when this last is 
negligible, as it is — to take four samples out of Hamlet’s mouth 
alone in a single stretch of a single scene — ^in “book and volume,” 
“grace and mercy,” “strange or odd,” “love and friending” — the 
actor’s voice can itself color the second word to a richer implica- 
tion. But the meaning is often definitely amplified or intensified; 
amplified in “grunt and sweat”; in “slings and arrows” a sense of 
piercing is added to a mere blow; and the suggestion in "pitch and 
moment” carries us upward first and then on.* The sense is en- 
larged in "fit and seasoned” and “mortal and unsure”; its force is 
modified in “scourge and minister.” 

The concrete imagery of a noun turned adjective can addwei^t 
to the weightiest adjective, as with “ponderous and marble jaws”; 
or the simple image may be elaborated and made beautiful, as in 

* Even u we have had in ftiliMt Cater, but aa ipeech plaiuied to impreu the 
hearer*: 

Brutus it noble, wise, valiant and honest; 

Cesar wu mighty, bold, royal and loving. . . . 

* For an extended list of them, and an interetdng diicimion of their use, tee 
Lojan FearsaU ^ith’t Word* and Idhm*. 

* And that tbit it a comptementary unage » alone (I tuggett) a reaton for pte- 
femng Qa’t “intch” to die Polio’t “pidi." 
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“the morn and liquid dew of youth.” There is, on the other hand, 
little but redundancy in such a huddled couple of samples as 

That monster, custom . . . 

... is angel yet in this, 

That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a froci^ or livery , . . . 

This comes, however, from a fatigued Hamlet in the slack-water 
of a scene. But surely, we feel, Shakespeare is conscious how tire- 
some the trick can be if it is ovcrcmployed when he gives us 
Rosencrantz* and Guildenstern’s 

Most holy and religious fear it is 
To keep those many many bodies safe 
That live and feed upon your majesty. 

The single and peculiar life is bound 

With all the strength and armour of the mind. . . . 

and adds, within a few lines, a “depends and rests” and a “mor- 
tis’d and adjoin'd.” 

A yet simpler and commoner device — to be found probably in 
all languages and literatures, since it reflects what must surely be 
a universal trick of the mind — is the reiterating of a single sig- 
nificant word, its use as a sort of refrain. As an encouraging 
watchword; in reiteration to persuade oneself or others that this 
or that is true; in the pulsing obsessions of temptation or remorse; 
under a dozen different forms the process is familiar.* Again, here 
is a device that the apprentice Shakespeare found turned to an 
elaborate dramatic artifice; and as such, to begin with, he adopts 
it. We have it in its crudity in Romeo and Juliet', in Richard 11 
for the sake of its musical charm; in Henry V the speech on cere- 
mony gives it careful employment; and it is appropriate to the 
oratory in Julius Ceesar. In Hamlet it is mere artifice no longer, its 
psychological rights arc restored. We have Hamlet’s obsessed 
iteration— when he is summoned to her closet— of "Mother . . ■ 
mother . . . mother . . his 

O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain! 

My taUcs — meet it is I set it down. 

That one may smile and smile and be a villain. . . . 

*^tvuhes send tbetmelvei into a trance by comiitiialty repeatilig dw name of 
Allah. And there it the Betlman’t "What I tell you dtree tunei is tme," which it 
die psychologicat basis of adaertitiag. 
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his “words, words, words,” and “Sir . . . sir . . . sir” to Polonius. 
Apd there is the more elaborate flinging-about between Hamlet, 
Horatio, Marceilus and the Ghost of the “swear . . . sworn . . . 
sword ... in faith . . . indeed”; and here the mutual ringing of the 
changes of emphasis and tone on the reiterated words is like the 
weaving of a spell. The effect is now legitimately gained, and by 
no sacrifice of spontaneity; it is kept within the bounds of illusion. 

The arresting image is not hard to find, nor one which fits 
character or occasion. Its employment will be another matter. 
However sharply it should arrest, it must not retain our attention 
while the action is moving ahead, and other images accumulate. 
Its clarity, then, its emotional force, the exact effect of it coming 
when and where it does; the dramatist must feel sure of all that. 
A painter uses much the same art in placing some object in a 
picture. Its independent importance apart, here it will have one 
value, there another, here help complete the composition, there 
only disintegrate it, or be itself ignored. 

Shakespeare’s sense of fitness, both to occasion and character, is 
very sure. He casts the play’s first scene in verse; that lends it 
impulse and stimulus, dignifies the story’s exposition, helps 
heighten the sense of mystery. But it is at the outset forthright 
plain stuff; Francisco and Bernardo are just “honest soldiers” both, 
and their speech fits them. Marceilus strikes a slightly finer note. 
Only Horatio runs to relative clauses, allusion to Rome and “the 
mightiest Julius,” and, towards the end — as if the supernatural 
had worked on his imagination — to imagery. We have the differ- 
ing mental quality of the three men painted in Bernardo’s 

It was about to q>eak when the cock crew. 

Marceilus’ 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long. . . . 
and Horatio’s 

But look, the mom in rtisset mantle dad. 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. . . . 

With the action running snutothly, we may often follow by tlw 
Aread of the imagery the very workings of a duara^er’s mind. It 
is the King’s 

How is it diat dbe dtmit still hai^ on you? 
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developed through the Queen’s 

Good Hamlet, cast thy flighted colour off. . . . 
which seems to prompt Hamlet’s own 

’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother. . . . 

And then we see him taking a sour sort of pleasure in elaborating 
the idea, which he has, so to speak, snatched from them; first 
adding “customary suits” to “solemn black”; next, cutting a layer 
inward, so to speak, with his “forc’d breath ... the fruitful river 
in the eye . . . dejected haviour of the visage,” as if to warn them 
what they may be uncovering; finally, with his “forms, modes, 
shows . . . trappings and . . . suits” rounding off the little parable, 
his variations upon their theme — and they and their courtiers may 
make what they will of it! 

There are images which recur with the themes that prompted 
them. The world, to Hamlet, is 

an unweeded garden. 

That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely. 

Hamlet himself would be, the Ghost tells him, 

duller . . . than the fat weed 
That rots itself in ease on Lethe wharf . . . 

not to revenge his father’s murder and his mother’s shame. 
Gertrude is to find thorns lodged in her bosom to prick and sting 
her. And Hamlet pictures Claudius to her 

like a mildewed ear. 

Blasting his wholesome brother. 

and adjures her to keep from him and not to 

spread the compost on the weeds, 

To make them ranker. 

But win the ordinarily attentive listener seize on this connection, 
spaced out, as it is, across more than half the play’s length? That 
is the test of its dramatic validity. It is hard to say positively. But 
the image is initially very strongly stressed; and no more notable 
pbee could be given it than it has; in Hamlet’s first soliloquy 
(when we arc all curiosity about him), where too it follows im- 
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mediately upon the initial emotional outburst (when our atten- 
tion is well held). Probably there will be at least half-conscious 
recognition, with something the same satisfaction in it as one gains 
from a half-remembered refrain in music, or the restoring of some 
half-forgotten phrase to one’s memory. 

A similar, if not so clearly connected a sequence, images yet 
more strongly the infectious corruption of Claudius, and Ger- 
trude’s sin. The Ghost’s “lust” that will “prey on garbage”; Ham- 
let’s “maggots in a dead dog” (Polonius has suspected him, he 
knows, of lusting after Ophelia) ; his savage thought of “fatting 
the region kites with this slave’s offal”; his speech to his mother of 
the “flattering unction” which 

will but skin and film the ulcerous place. 

Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infects unseen. 

his elaborate demonstration to Claudius of how that “convocation 
of politic worms,” to whom Polonius is delivered, will before long 
be at him, too, “fat” and triumphant though he now is; the talk 
of “pocky corpses,” dust and rottenness and the smell of mortality 
in the graveyard; Claudius’ own 

O, my ofknce is rank, it smells to heaven .... 

—the hearer cannot but be affected, consciously or subconsciously, 
by such an extended recurrence. 

And in contrast to the weeds of Gertrude’s sin we have flowers 
for Ophelia. Hamlet’s garden grown to seed has set against it in 
the very next scene Laertes’ warning 

The canker galls the infants of the spring 
Too oft before dieir buttons be disclos’d, 

And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious Uastments are most imminent .... 

and her own imaging of such danger is of a “primrose path of 
dalliance.” Hamlet was for her 

The expectancy and rose of the hur state . . . 

and she to Laertes is a “rose of May.” In her madness she plays 
with flowers; and, as if to clinch the apposition, the pitiful de- 
scription of her death, garlanded with flowers, is given— to whom 
but Gertrude? 
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The play is, indeed, in one of its aspeas a very edifice of related 
imagery; these three sequences, with their likenesses and contrasts, 
being but a part, if a salient one, of the whole. It is an edifice no 
more logically or rigidly constructed than are the schemes of time 
and place, but as adaptable as these are, a product of the natural 
economy of the poet’s mind, a part of the general lively synthesis 
of idea which is, for the mature Shakespeare, dramatic form. He 
submits himself to no other.® 

The image must never be let pass, leaving us puzzled. A pecul- 
iar one in a passage speedy with passion must carry its explana- 
tion. To “pigeon-Iivcred” then, is added 

and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter . . . 

And if— like the birds in the basket and the famous ape — it needs 
much explanation, this is perhaps a sign that it had better not 
have been used. 

On the other hand, though exceptionally, a passage crowded 
with a strange assortment of imagery may make a striking picture 
of the overwrought mind. But the thing needs to be cunningly 
done, and the confusion to be more apparent than real. There is 
Hamlet’s speech while he waits for the Ghost to appear, about the 
“vicious mole of nature” in a man which may corrupt him alto- 
gether; with its “pales and forts of reason,” “nature’s livery,” 
fortune’s star,” and “dram of evil.”® There is the heavily over- 
charged passage in the scene with Gertrude; when, to his telling 
her that she is guilty of “such an act” as 

makes marriage vows .. 

As false as dicers’ oaths . . . 

he adds: 

O! such a deed 

As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhap^y of words; heaven’s face doth glow, 

Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 

With tristful visage, as against the doom. 

Is thought-sick at the act. 


®For a thoroughly documefiied itudy of Sbakespeste*! imagery, die sOidcat 
fhottW turn to Dr. Caroltnt Spurgeem’s book on the iubfeet 

or Qie dramsdc purpose tad tiket of dbb, see pp>^ 5S W jgf« 
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Spoken as this must be, in all the heat, with ail the impulse of 
passion, the hearer will certainly not grasp its detailed meaning — 
which leaves, for that matter, editors still disputing. He is not 
altogether required to. The “body of contraction” is a mere elabo- 
ration of the earlier “marriage vows,” and “sweet religion” (plainly 
derivative from “very soul”), with “rhapsody of words,” makes a 
counterpart (therefore easily seized upon) to “false as dicers’ 
oaths”; and all this only leads up to the dominant “heaven’s face 
doth glow. . . .” That having made its clear and vivid effect, the 
magnificent hyperbole which follows— the “solidity and compound 
mass . . . tristful visage . . . doom . . . thought-sick . . .” — ^is meant 
but to give us a vague sense of the whole world struck pale beneath 
God’s wrath, a thing not to be understood but felt, not to be be- 
littled by understanding. This is the impression Hamlet means to 
make on his mother, and Shakespeare on us. 

When the elaborating of an image has to be swift and passionate 
and clear also, cadence and assonance may be put to use: 

Rebellious hell. 

If thou canst routine in a matron’s bones. 

To flaming youth let virtue be as wax. 

And melt in her own fire: proclaim no shame 
When the compulsive ardour gives the charge. 

Since frost itself as actively doth bum, 

And reason panders will. 

The sentence is evenly balanced. For a beginning the “Rebellious 
hell,” with its “e’s” and doubled “I’s,” is tellingly arresting. The 
repeated “m’s” (“mutine . . . matron . . . flaming . . . melt”) keep 
the tone of the lines level and clear. “Proclaim no shame" sustains 
the clarity, while the initial doubled consonants and the half-open 
vowels (following for contrast upon the “e’s” and “i” of “melt in 
her own fire”) add strength and resonance. “Compulsive” gives 
force to the manifest indignation of the fully open “ardour” and 
“charge," and the doubled consonants of the final phrase demand 
and ensure perfect articulation, while its sibilants (“frost itself 
■ . . reason panders”) hiss contempt. 

THE PROSE 

Shakespeare don not try to keep the play at poetic pitch throu{^- 
out; he has for hmg seen the dramadc unwisdom t^ diat. Bm he 
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has also passed beyond any simple mechanical division into poetry 
and prose; poetry for heroics and sentiment, prose for bufioonery. 
He has learned how to modulate his verse with ease to the ex- 
pressing of many moods; his prose too; and to run the gamut, if 
he will, from the sublime to the commonplace without a break. 

Verse prevails, of course. Not only is it by convention the dom- 
inant medium for such a play, but he needs, for his subject, its 
compelling and illusive power. Convention dictates prose for the 
Gravediggers, and convenience its use for the commentary upon 
the versified Murder of Gonzago. For the rest, Shakespeare will 
always have, seemingly, a specifically dramatic reason for em- 
ploying it. 

The longest stretch of prose begins when Polonius “boards” 
Hamlet, continues through the Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
examination in lunacy, the reception of the Players (vEneas’ tale 
to Dido relieving it), and is suddenly, violently broken and ended 
by the outburst of 

O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I! . . . 

The reason for its use here is obvious enough. The action is at 
a standstill; the impulse of verse would be wasted on it. Hamlet 
himself is adrift upon the slack-water of doubt and impotence, no 
pulsing emotion left in him, nothing for poetry to express. The 
detached, sceptical mind — 

What a piece of work is a man I how noble in reasoni . . . And 
yet, to me, what is this quintessence of dust? . . . 

—inevitably speaks in prose. 

We have prose for the quiet pessimism of the graveyard. What 
else is possible? How fatally verse would compromise the gentle 
gravity, the limpid clarity of 

Alas! poor Yorick. 1 knew him, Horatio; a fdlow of infinite 
jest, of most excellent fancy. . . . 

As well try to put the eighteenth chapter of St. Luke into verse! 

We have prose for the scene with Osric and the anonymous 
Lord; a dry prelude to the high<olored drama of the final scene. 
The encounters with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern and with 
Claudius after the play-scene arc all cast in prose; this^ I diink, is 
to throw the harsh mask of Hamlet’s eccentridties hm into con- 
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trast with the soliloquies hereabouts and the scene with Gertrude 
(all cast in verse), in which we see his true visage. And he is made 
to break suddenly into prose in the scene with Ophelia, to shatter 
the delicate melody o£ her tendering back his her 

Take these again; £or to the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

with the strident 

Ha, hal are you honest? . . . Are you fair? . . . That if you be 
honest and fair, your honesty should admit no discourr* to your 
beauty. . . . 

—and so, seemingly, to shatter the last of the harmony between 
them and of the beauty of his love for her. As if for a reversal of 
the process, the prose of the graveyard-scene shifts, with the 
arrival of that sorry litde procession, to verse, stiff in cadence 
at first: 

The Queen, the courtiers: who is that they follow? 

And with such maimed rites? This doth betoken 
The corse diey follow did with desperate hand 
Fordo its own life. . . . 

but kindling to the anguish of 

I lov’d Ophelia; forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with ail their quantity of love, 

Make up my sum .... 

for which prose would never do. 

We may say that, in the main, the prose Hamlet is never the 
innermost man. For the expression of that — of the combination of 
thought and feeling, instinct and impulse, and of the twilight 
travail of the spirit which has place there — only poetry will serve. 

THE VERSE 

Shakespeare’s dramadc verse may be said to Bow from two fonts: 
the "lyric” (so to call it) and the rhetorical. His own earliest bent, 
we are disposed to presume, was towards the delicate discipline 
of the lyric, and to expanding this, much as Lyly had done, for 
dramatic use; though— and it at once made a di^ence— he had 
men to work for, not children, the virile note must be struck. And 
if his vein heroic rhetoric was not quite so happily his own, this 
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— though only for his theater’s and actors’ sake — ^had to be culti- 
vated too. He was soon doing masterly work enough of the kind. 
In the earlier plays we can sonictimcs see the currents running 
side by side and blending here and there. And he disciplines his 
rhetoric by learning to put it to more strictly dramatic use, letting 
his captains and kings and orators find him proper occasion for it. 
But it is, both for dramatist and actor, a deplorably easy sort of 
stuff to “unpack.” We have a mischievous fling at its extrava- 
gances embodied in Ancient Pistol. And he is taking at the time 
ever more extensive refuge in the exactitudes of prose. 

There is a sense in which all dramatic speech must have in it 
something of the enhancement of poetry. It may be given by 
such a convention as in French classic tragedy forbids the very 
use of “common” words, by which a spade may be nothing less 
“noble” than an agricultural implement. This is not a mere piece 
of literary affectation, but a logical development of the convention 
employed; nobility of poetic substance being added to the nobility 
of poetic form to make, with the other conventions of time and 
place, a flawless unity of impression. Or the enhancement may be 
cunningly condensed within seemingly commonplace talk. But 
there it must be. If speech is to be made to “carry” in the theater 
it must have in it some quality equivalent — for a comparison — ^to 
the effective “length” of a well-bowled cricket ball. Nor, in Shake- 
speare’s theater, of all others, can this poetic enhancement be sur- 
rendered. For there speech has to fulfill a multiple purpose. Not 
only must it be shaped and colored to the exhibiting of character, 
but the play’s story has to be told far more fully and vividly than 
the modern dramatist will tell it, the continuous action continu- 
ously explained and its background suggestively filled in too. For 
the creating and sustaining on the bare stage of a whole illusionary 
world the dramatist has little other resource than picturesque and 
persuasive speech. 

All poets, presumably, test their lines by car as they write them, 
if not by speech. But with Shakespeare dramatic writing was iot 
convenience of record merely; his verse was not only conceived 
as speech, it was to be so born and only so meant to eiust He 
provided music for an orchestra of living individual voices that 
he knew. As nearly as might be, he spoke through his actors. It is 
the mere notation of this once-living music which remains. Pre- 
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cise notation, moreover, it could not be made'. Write for mechani' 
cal instruments in a recognized alphabet of crotchets and quavers, 
tones and semitones, with a metronome marking to rule all, and 
a large liberty will still be left to the interpreters. And human 
speech is both more flexible and less biddable than that.^ Nor does 
Shakespeare, as he develops dramatically, want to discipline his 
speakers in measure and cadence. He is not aiming at precision of 
form, but at an illusion of life. His verse accords even less to meas- 
ure than to rhythm and stress. Its unity is in an overriding rhythm, 
its expressiveness in the varying of the stress. Let the actor submit 
himself to the prevailing rhythm of a passage — he has, presumably, 
an ear for music and an accordant voice — and he will find that 
the very cadence of a line gives him its dramatic import, its very 
melody the due content of emotion. He will note how the shifting 
of a caesura, the elision or addition of syllables, an assemblage of 
consonants or profusion of vowels arc meant to help produce this 
or that effect; and he must master the gymnastics of it. But he 
had then better put such mechanical matters from his mind. For 
there will be no one correct way of speaking a line or a passage. 
Within the range of the form Shakespeare invites him to share in 
the freedom he himself has won — this lifelike freedom. He must 
first have gained, of course, as intimate a sympathy as may be with 
Shakespeare’s meaning; and the soundness of his sympathy he can 
test by translating this into his own terms — in just about so much 
critical detachment from his author may the actor indulge. Then, 
all study done, let him, as a conscious instrument, simply attune 
himself to the character he is to play; and he will find it — there is 
no very rational accounting for the phenomenon — speaking freely 
through him, and, within the measure of his sympathy, rightly too. 

_ ^ No UMtrument can be made to compete in varietr ngnUicance of expres- 
sion with the cultured humen voice aaturally used. Nor, surely, can any system of 
notation, any conceivable combination symbols be devised which will represent 
the scope of its resources. The usual phonetic alphabet very certainly does not. 
Whatever the uses of this may be (it was a practical means of lecording living 
speech till the gramophone superseded it), a language learned by reliance on it is 
l>ound to be inexpressively sp^n, if nothing further is done which may set the 
ear and tongue free from its lettraints. A roan who has learned a language pho- 
netically speaks it as a deaf man does. A student must hear die music of a Ian* 
Kuage, and die best thiitg is probably to Kt him searching for it; for its melodies 
and cadences in its poetry, and, whm English b eoncemed, in dramatic poetry, 
since there melody and cadence are at thdr freest and oMiet characteristic. 
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There is little pedestrian verse in the play; though Voltimand’s 
account of his mission and a few other such utilitarian passages 
may be so labeled. But such a one, for instance, as the opening 
scene’s narrative of the Fortinbras quarrel— which might easily be 
so— is saved by being set in circumstances tensely dramatic in 
themselves. Horatio, harrowed “with fear and wonder” by one 
sight of the Ghost, has mind and nerve braced for the next, and 
puts them to the proof of concentration on his story— whence the 
close-knit, well-stressed verse, precise in statement, driven rather 
than flowing along: 

Our last king, 

Whose image even but now appear’d to us, 

Was, as you know, by Fortinbras of Norway, 

Thereto prick’d on by a most emulate pride, 

Dar’d to the combat; in which our valiant Hamlet— 

For so this side of our known world esteem’d him — 

Did slay this Fortinbras, who, by a scal’d compact . . • 

—parenthesis preferred to digression, for thus the speech ploughs 
straight forward; and if this lengthens the line or displaces a 
caesura, so much the better, for the speaker must then, to keep the 
rhythm true, speed over the subordinate matter. Melody may be 
sacrificed to emphasis; case will not be let prejudice strength. 

Now, sir, young Fortinbras, 

Of unimproved mettle hot and full, 

Hath in the skirts of Norway here and there 
Shark’d up a list of lawless resolutes. . . . 

Note in this how the familiar “Now, sir, young Fortinbras . • ” 
entices our attention for the compressed exactitude of the second 
line, even as the free flow of the third (its one significant word, 
“in the skirts of . . lodged midway; it is not Norway’s self that 
is preparing war) makes easy approach to the richly descriptive 
Shark’d up a list of lawless resolutes . . . 

—which asks some assimilation. 

It is only after the Ghost has come again and gone and the ten- 
sion is relaxed that the verse turns melodious and picturesque, 
with 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 

Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day; and, at his warning, 
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Whether io sea or fire, in earth or air, 

The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine. . . . 

—and so on. Not, that is to say, until Shakespeare has achieved 
his dramatic purpose does he indulge in a little scene-painting. 
The lonely dark and cold of the beginning have been somehow 
blended into the curt exchanges of the two men relieving guard, 
made part of the action itself. 

The verse will always respond better to a dramatic than a pro- 
sodic analysis. In Polonius’ injunctions to Ophelia to beware of 
Hamlet’s courtship: 

I do know. 

When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul 
Lends the tongue vows: these blazes, daughter, 

Giving more light than heat, extinct in both. 

Even in their promise, as it is a-making. 

You must not take for fire. From this time 
Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence. . . . 

The third line and the sixth are prosodically short. Pope sets 
things right with a “These blazes, O, my daughter,” and various 
editors follow him. Capell improves it to “gentle daughter," and 
even Coleridge says “A spondee has, I doubt not, dropped out of 
the text.”* The sixth line the Folio itself amends to 

You must not take for fire. From this time, daughter . . . 

—and the reading has been authoritatively defended; and, if 
condemned, partly so on the grounds that the line, as it stands in 
Qa, can be made regular by treating “fire” as a dissyllable.* 

But approach the question from the dramatic point of view and 
there is no difficulty. A midline pause is needed if the sequent 
“these blazes, daughter ...” is to be emphatically attacked; and, as 
Polonius’ lines are meant in general to ripple on their way un- 
checked, a pause of this sort must be specifically indicated. In the 

* Quoted from Fuinets: Appmotu critumf and footnote. 

^ • Dover WOion uy* that the aecond "dau^ter" here b simply a catdeis reped- 
tion of die first— by, presumably, the transcriber or compositor. I think it as likely 
snd likelier that simie actor was the onginal culprit He had caught die garrulous 
flow of die verse, and had ceased to msik die Shakeigieaie makes by tbese 
»«»«onaI checks to it 
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sixth line there is the pause again, put to the same use. And how 
ran any sensitive speaker miss the increased emphasis, the “No 
nonsense now!” of the three monosyllables, “From this time . . ” 
with those two firm “m’s” comprised in them ? As directions to the 

actor nothing could be plainer; and that is what Shakespeare is 

• 10 
putting on paper. 

The Polonius tunc is unmistakable, and it connotes him to a 
nicety. The lines, overfull of weak syllables, run rippling along 
till they seem to be about to run off the rails of the meter alto- 
gether, the flow only arrested now and then, while the old gentle- 
man takes breath and collects his thoughts, by a “Mark you,” a 
“See you now” or a “Perpend.” Once, indeed, when he loses the 
thread of his discourse about Laertes, they do run off the rails 
into two or three lines of prose; and Reynaldo has, so to speak, to 
help him on again. 

There is with Polonius a stiffening of stricter lines; for though 
wiseacre, he is no mere babbling fool. The famous “precepts” go 
to a steady measure, to a melody distinguished enough, if dry. 
But these belong to a conception of the character afterwards some- 
what modified.^^ He can drive his royal master and mistress to 
distraction with 

That he is mad, ’tis true; ’tis true ’tis pity. 

And pity ’tis ’tis true. . . . 

Mad let us grant him, then; and now remains 
That we find out the cause of this effect, 

Or, rather, say, the cause of this defect, 

For this effect def^ive comes by cause. . . . 

—satire as it is besides, upon much such mental and verbal jug- 
gl«y in contemporary literature and drama; not- a litde to ^ 
found in Shakespeare’s own work! But the adroit poUtidan in him 
can pass, for a peroration, to the plain, practical 

^®This trick (so, not depreciatively, to call it) is somethtiig a favc»ri(e with 
Shakespeare, Take, for an instance, in JWiW Cwmt, Ciisiui* 

I, as /Eneas our great ancestor 

Did from the flames of Troy upon hia shoulder 

The old Anchises bear, lo, from the waves of Tiber, 

Did I the tired Osar. And diis man 
If now become a god. 

See p. 204. 
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You know, sometimes he walks four hours together 
Here in the lobby. . . . 

At such a time 111 loose my daughter to him. . . . 

Mark the encounter; if he love her not 
And be not from his reason fall’n thereon, 

Let me be no assistant for a state. 

But keep a farm and carters. 

with its steadying beat, the tense consonants and broad vowels 
of its conclusion. For all Polonius in a single line take, however, 
the parenthetic, casual 

As ’twere a thing a little soil’d 1* the working. . . 

There, in sense as in sound — ^Laertes’ depravity to be lightly 
accepted; and in the clipped syllables, the pinched consonants, the 
thin vowels, the tripping acidity of it — the old worldling is- 
epitomized. 

The verse at times may not so much express the speaker’s own 
character as reflect either the occasion or the quality of the person 
spoken to. But this is dramatically justifiable. People do take the 
moment’s color of some vivid experience, or self-forgetfully sup- 
press themselves in their care for others. And no more assurance 
is needed of Laertes’ love for OpheUa than the limpid simplicity 
of the verse of his farewell to her, which paints her character, not 
his own. He will be self-expressive enough when he returns to 
avenge his father. But, even then, at the sight or thought of her, 
his verse always yields to the tune of her again. And the Queen, 
as we have noted, quite forgets herself in her description of the 
girl’s death.** It is, indeed, only her father and Handet who do 
not yield in this fashion to Ophelia’s defenseless innocence. Even 
Claudius is pitiful to her. 

But it is true also that Laertes is— even at Gertrude is— an 
unsuble character. And this Shakespeare paints for us, before we 
have other proof of it, in the violence and exaggeration of his 
phrase, and the quick ranging from one extreme to another; 
fcom the 

To hell, allegianoel vows, to ^ blackest devill 
Consdenoe and grace, to the profoundest piti 
I dan damnation .... 


”Ctp.i33. 
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through the strained 

O heat, dry up my brains! tears seven times salt 
Burn out the sense of virtue of mine eye! . . . 

to— after the more spontaneous 
O rose of May! 

Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia! . . . 

— the conceit of 

Nature is fine in love, and where ’tis fine 
It sends some precious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves. 

That image of “the kind life-rendering pelican” is — ^for him, and 
at the moment— rather forced and false; and a little later 
Ophelia is 

A sister driven into desperate terms. 

Whose worth, if praises may go back again. 

Stood challenger on mount of all the age 
For her perfections. 

Continually, amid his naturally plainer speech, there come strokes 
of this sort; till we reach the leaping in the grave, and the 

Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead. 

Till of this flat a mountain you have made 
To o’ertop old Pelion or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 

—and Hamlet gibes at his ranting. This is character painting in 
a poetic medium; and the technique is legitimate. 

Save in his soliloquies, the King’s verse can hardly be expressive 
of him, only of the mask he wears, or the occasion he is improv- 
ing. Blit this, to a nicety, it is. And such, besides, are the meta- 
physical resources of the poetry, its powers of suggestion by lone, 
cadence and rhythm, that enough of what is behind the mask can 
be implied. The well-balanced sentences of the address to the 
Council are proper to the occasion; but are they not a thought 
too well-balanced? The reproof to Hamlet, with each epithet 
doubling the weight of its noun (“obsequious sorrow . . . obsti- 
nate condolement . . . impious stubbornness”) and, after a mo- 
ment, epithet and noun artfully turned about (“heart unfordited 
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. . • mind impatient . . . understanding simple and unschooled”) 
is not this a little too calculated; even as the contrasted silky kind 
ness to Laertes a minute since has surely been a thought too 
smooth?^* The silky smoothness is still there in the welcome to 
“dear Rosencrantz and Guildenstern ” the thanks betimes to 
“Rosencrantz and gentle Guildenstern.” Even the Ambassadors 
earn an elaborately considerate 

It likes us well, 

And at our more considered time wc*ll read. 

Answer, and think upon this business. 

Meantime we thank you for your welhtook labour: 

Go to your rest; at night we’ll feast together: 

Most welcome homcf 

The revealing soliloquy after the play-scene moves to a very 
different measure: 

O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven; 

It hath the primal eldest curse upon’t, 

A brother’s murder! • . . 

The verse throughout this is dry and unyielding. The sense is 
inconsiderate of it. It is hammered out, and the accent never falls 
happily upon the illuminating word. It gives us the true temper 
of the man; acute, capable, tenacious, but insensible. 

With Hamlet a plain danger to him, the smooth mask of 
kindliness may be dropped. But through the exhibition of his 
judicial severity comes the sound of his fear. We hear it in the 
too'sustained stresses of 

How dangerous is it that this man goes loose! 

Yet must not we put the strong law on him: 

He’s loved of the distracted multitude. . . . 

—the leveled lines and the suppression of the caesura, giving us 
the sense of a forced draught of thought; even as in 

To bear all smooth and even, 

This sudden sending him away must seem 
Deliberate pau^. Diseases desperate grown 
By desperate appliance are relieved 
Or not at all. 

One if even tempted to imagine tbia ^nketpetre chose that most unlikely 
name because it sounded to smoothly hem in the King’s mouth. 
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its displacement and the clumsy midline restarting hdp to suggest 
the speaker checked and harassed by— such secret and unavowable 
things as do, nevertheless, find some expression in the mere 
dentals and hisses of “This sudden sending . . . deliberate pause 
. . , Diseases desperate grown . . . desperate appliance . . Th^e 
is dread and hate in the very vowels and consonants. 

But he shows admirable courage and address in his encounter 
with the revolted Laertes; and once again we have the gentle 
caressing cadences, in the 

What is the cause, Laertes, 

That thy rebellion looks so giant-like? 

. . . Tell me, Laertes, 

Why thou art thus incensed. 

and, later, in that 

Laertes, was your father dear to you? 
in the insinuating 

Not that I think you did not love your father. . . . 
and the winning simplicity of the repeated 

But that I know . . . 

And that I see . . . 

— ^phrase after phrase flowing so smoothly one into the other. 
Here are the “witchcraft of his wit” and the “traitorous gifts” in 
full play. To just such a tune, indeed, was Gertrude wooed and 
won. Hence the importance of the scene in the upbuilding of the 
character. 

Hamlet, the student and thinker, is much alive to the import 
of words. His very first utterance is a bitter pun.^* And the speech 
that follows, with its “. . . inky cloak . . . windy suspiration of 
forc’d breath . . . fruitful river in the eye,” shows him nice in his 
choice of them, for sound and sense combined. He is speaking in 
public, of course; deliberately and for effect. 

Yet words come easily to him, and he takes an artistic pleasure 
in them. Imagination finds them for him quicker than thought 
will; there is delight in that. And, stirred by passion, he will pile 


A pun with Shaketpeaie, needtets to tay, was not aecetaatfly a comic didiie 
at all. 
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them up, phrase upon phrase, until he seems possessed by words 
— and he despises the futile satisfaction of it. For wwds them- 
selves he distrusts; they also are things which “seem,” “the trap- 
pings and the suits” of reality, tricking the speaker as often as the 
hearer; and they are a weak man’s weapon. Hamlet, in fact, 
despises in himself one of his chief abilities, and this is a part of 
the discord which disables him. 

There is other witness to this than the notable 

This is most brave, 

That I, the son of a dear father murder’d. 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell. 

Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words. . . . 

The 

Words, words, words! 

thrown at the wordy old Polonius is a lightly ironic echo from the 
same source. The phrase used to the Queen: 

and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words . . . 

cuts deeper, and deeper still the outmatching of the rhetoric of 
Laertes’ grief, and the bitter comment: 

Nay, an thou’lt mouth. 

I’ll rant as well as thou. 

But not all the rational means of expression of which he is 
master will suffice him for self-explanation. Very naturally they 
will not. How should a mode of speech framed for the conveying 
of ordered thought, and common to all the world, be adequate 
to the elucidating of the mysterious conflict within him — of this 
madness, as it seems to all the world : and he himself has no better 
name for it? He needs must express himself in poetry, the lan- 
guage of metaphysical things, in which words can be given almost 
as mysterious a potency. But even in this he has to search for 
strange images, and break all bounds in his effort to bring to 
terms those 

thoughts beyond die readies (d our soub . . . 

It is by no convention that Shake^are casts Hamlet inm terms 
of poetry— and the pipse is as poetic as the verse. He could be 
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expressed by no other means. For he also is essentially and per- 
force a poet. 

Again, the dramatic value of the verse lies, not in its sense only, 
but in its melody and rhythm. The first soliloquy: 

O, that this too too solid flesh would melt . . . 
is an emotional piece of music. The second : 

O, what a rogue and peasant slave am It . . . 
is a passionate one. Its gestating thought is compressed into the 
next seven lines, poured out without pause. But the culminating 

For Hecuba! 

is given a line’s length to itself. Then comes a section of eight 
lines : 

What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her? What would he do 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have? He would drown the stage with tears 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech, 

Make mad the guilty and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed 
The very faculties of eyes and ears. . . . 

Here we have a line and a half, the halfline stayed by a query at 
the normal point of the caesura. Next comes a sentence account- 
ing for the rest of the line; a full line; and a line hardly begun 
before it is broken — by a query again, but this time more abruptly. 
The rest is another unchecked rush — and speech and ear alike 
deal easily with the simply articulated sentence and the consecu- 
tive thought — its ending, however, suspended in midair. Again a 
culminating, significant two words are given a , line’s length’s 
value: 

Yet I, 

And a four-and-a-half line section follows; the first two— to com- 
pensate for the preceding hysteria— ballasted and retarded by the 
speaker’s need to fabricate “dull and muddy-mettled. . . peak like 
John-a-dreams, unpregnant . . 

“■nje repeated queries, with their effect of indrawn breath, help to suggest 
hysteria. And such a line as 

What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba. . . ? 
can. by reverting the natural process of the ai^tet, actually be qpokcB so, ao 
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Thereafter the more regular lines, coming two or three together, 
serve to send the speech forward on an even keel; while a crowded 
one intervening, a 

Tweaks me by the nose? gives me the lie i’ the throat , . . 

or a 

Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain I 

bespeak the choking passion; and a line’s length allowed (yet 
again) to no more than a “Ha!” or an “O, vengeance!” tell now of 
strength unequal to the strain/* Q2 even eloquently prints the 
petering-out of the storm as 

And fall a-cursing, like a very drab; a stallyon, he uppon’t! fob! 

Then follows thought: 

About, my brain! Hum, I have heard 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play. 

Have, by the very cunning of the scene. 

Been struck so to the soul that presently 
They have proclaim’d their malefactions. . . . 

Metrically, the first line here is two beats short. Dramatically i 
is, of course, nothing of the kind, for the actor will speak it more 
or less thus: 

About, my brain! Hum-m-m. I’ve heard . . . 

This, with the four following regular, smoothly running lines 
(exceptionally regular; “presently” and “malefactions” given their 
fullest syllabic value), and the succeeding similar five, give us the 
brain as smoothly at work. Only one of the nine lines is irregular, 
the center one of these three: 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. I’ll have these players 
Play something like the murder of my fatlw .... 

vocal tone being required. That will have been tups>!ied in the immediately pre- 
ceding “Hecuba.” 

“O, vengeance!” u, however, the Polio’s only; and personally I suspect it to 
he an actor's interpolation. The next line in the Folio is deplorably weakened by 
the insertion of an “I sure,” which everyone agrees to reject In Qa the thought 
^vcls from^ the abuse of Gaudtus dirtedy to the •'Why, what an Asse am I.” 

The Folio's **0, vcttgeancel” only preiudtcei by anticipation the entry of die idea 

upon 


Prompted to my revapge by heaven and heU. . • 
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But it is the decisive line. Also its caesura coincides with the end 
of a sentence. This involves a pause; the effect of that being to 
shorten the final word to “org’n’ — as if it died on the speaker*s 
lips as the capital “Fll have these players” came into his mind. 
The breath taken between the sentences involves also the shorten- 
ing of the line’s last word to “playVs”; but that, again, prevents 
it from prejudicing the more important initial “Play . . of the 
next line. 

This ten-and-a-half line section of the evolving of his plan, 
which has followed the exhausting emotional outbreak, ends half- 
way through a line upon the 

I know my course. 

And, again, the caesura becomes also an interval between 
sentences, and the line’s completing must be contracted more or 
less to 

The spVit that Tve seen . . . 

—not so ugly a contraction in the speaking as in the writing. Ex- 
cept for the one main division between the speech’s passion and 
its thought, every “section” in it docs end in midline, but that 
minimizes the slight pause involved and helps to keep the speech 
a single whole. The very first line, in fact, to end with a definite 
full stop is the last; and that has its rhyme — the first and only one 
— to stress this: 

The play’s the thing 

Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of ^e King. 

It is a musical full close. 

The “To be or not to be . • soliloquy is just such dramatic 
music also. The sentences, each drawn out over four or five lines, 
the even cadences, suggest the sustained tension of thought; and 
the iterated 

To die; to sleep! 

No more; and by a sleep • . . 

To die, to sleep! 

To sleep . . . 

the pendulum swing of insoluble doubt. 

The scansion test for a line — of Hamlet’s or any other— -will al- 
ways be the dramatic one. Take such a pasiage as 
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Touching this vision here. 

It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you: 

For your desire to know what is between us, 

O’ermaster’t as you may. And now, good friends, 

As you are friends, scholars and soldiers. 

Give me one poor request. 

Hamlet is, for the moment, tartly on the defensive against any 
prying into his secret. Note the admonitory whiplash in the elided 
end of each line; in the “vis’n here ... tell y’ .. . between ’s.” And 
the “o’ermaster ’t” — Q 2 actually spells it “Oremastret” — is yet more 
peremptory. But, to mark his quick apologetic revulsion to friend- 
liness, practically no pause is allowed between this and the 
And now, good friends . . . 

The four simple but progressively weighty monosyllables are in 
themselves an appeal, and they prelude the more persuasive 

As you are friends, scholars and soldiers . ... 

But if this is to be syllabically scanned: 

As/ you/ are/ friends/ scho/ lars/ and/ sol/ di/ ers/ 
it will not be persuasive at all. Hamlet is standing with Horatio 
and Marcellus, the scholar and the soldier, at either side of him, 
and appealing to them together and individually. And what he 
says is 

As y’ are friends// schol’rs// and soldy’rs// 

— as far as such symbols can make it clear. The effect lies in the 
weight and significance given to the three capital words by the 
slight pause allowed for after each; pauses which, by a skilled 
speaker, can be made to count in the rhythm without imperiling 
it in the least. 

Lastly, for an example of cadence, color and rhythm turned to 
dramatic account, dictating the reading, defining the meaning of 
the lines, uke the passage in which Horatio and his two com- 
panions reveal to Hamlet that his Other’s spirit is in arms. For 
malleable ease and nervous vitality combined there is, moreover, 
probably no piece trf verse-dialogue in all Shakespeare to touch it. 

Horatio. Hail to your lordshipl 

I’m ^ad m see you well: 

Hamuct. Horatio^— or 1 do htget myseli 
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Horatio. 

Hamlet. 


Marcellus. 

Hamlet. 


The same, my lord, and your poor servant ever. 
Sir, my good friend; 1*11 change that name vtrith 
you. 

And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio? 
Marcellus I 
My good lord. 

I’m very glad to see you. (To Bernardo) Good 
e’en, sir. . • . 


The main rhythm gives us speed without haste, and prevails over 
the minor lapses from it. Note the elided endings of “lordship” 
and “Horatio.” The first is customary. The second has dramatic 
point; glad surprise rings out upon the resonant “a,” and the 
practical suppression of the two last vowels allows for the slight- 
est of pauses in which the gladness can be felt. There is the short 
line for the more perfunctory greeting of Marcellus, and a return 
to meter for the amending courtesy — which still takes Bernardo in 
its stride, for Hamlet’s thoughts are on Horatio — of 

I’m very glad to see you. Good e’en, sir. 

Then, drawing him apart, he can devote himself to his friend : 


Horatio, 

Hamlet. 


Horatio. 

Hamlet. 

Horatio. 

Hamlet. 


Horatio. 

Hamlet. 

Horatio. 


But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg? 
A truant disposition, good my lord. 

I would not hear your enemy say so; 

Nor shall you do mine car that violence, 

To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself; I know you arc no truant. 

But what is your affair in Elsinore? 

We’ll teach you to drink deep ere you depart. 

My lord, I came to sec your father’s funeral. 

I pri’thcc, do not mock me, fellow-stiidcnt; 

I think it was to see my mother’s wedding. 
Indeed, my lord, it followed hard upon. 

Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 
Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio I 
My fatherl Methinks I sec my father! 

O, where, my lord? 

In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 

I saw him once; he was a goodly king. 
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Hamlet. He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I ^all not look upon his like again. 

The rhythm flows easily and evenly; with Horatio, and only 
with him, is Hamlet continuingly at ease. 

Note the effect made by the double echo of the unusual cadence 
of Horatio’s 

My lord, I came to see your father’s funeral. 

There is irony in the very refrai... 

I pri’thee, do not mock me, fellow-student; 

I think it was to see my mother’s wedding. 

And, while the words themselves say little, the strict scansion, 
that firm, five times repeated “d,” and the bitten final “n” of 

Indeed, my lord, it followed hard upon. 

bespeak a Horatio sternly if discreetly of Hamlet’s mind about it. 

The short space allowed in the Unc to “Thrift, thrift . . .’’ tells a 
Hamlet that, despite their ten consonants to two vowels, he is to 
speak the words lightly. There is distaste in the very “b . . . k . . . 
d . . . m . . . ts” of the “funeral baked meats,” with which it more 
levelly ends, and contempt in the repeated “f’s” of the “furnish 
forth." The last line of the speech must be scanned dramatically: 

My fath’rl// Methinks I see/ my fath’r!// 

— more or less. Allot it its ten written syllables, it will prove prac- 
tically unspeakable. 

Note Hamlet's frequent repetition hereabouts of his friend’s 
name. The word is gende in itself, and he is always at his gentlest 
with Horatio; nor ever, till he is dying, gentler than at this 
moment, for he is no longer lonely in his grief, and the deadlier 
blow has not yet befallen him. 

This section of the scene ends with three simple lines; their 
rhythm exact; their words— three excepted— of one syllable, fit 
frame for their simplicity of content. The first line is Horatio’s 

I saw him once; he was a goodly king. 

and, once more, two succeeding lines from Hamlet repeat the 
cadence; but accordandy, not ironically, this time: 

He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. 
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The three curt final “king . . . all . . . again” give a certain sense 
of finality too. But we know, with Horatio, that here is rather a 
beginning than an end.” And this repetition with a difference of 
the three-line duet, the closer drawn accord between the two, the 
touch of a finality which we know is none, make quietly arresting 
preparation for the revealing^: 

My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. 

This fires the train; and from this point the excitement mounts 
step by step to the scene’s crisis, Hamlet’s 

I will watch to-night. . . . 

The text embodies clear directions to the actors. Hamlet’s 

Sawl Who? 

is allowed the length of a line. His share of the next line, the 
echoed 

The King my fatherl 

must— the verse demanding an elided “fath’r”— fade away into 
breathless wonder, Horatio, with his 

Upon the witness of these gentlemen . . . 

brings Marcellus and Bernardo into focus; and the action is at 
once broadened and strengthened; for, the tale told, Hamlet will 
have the three to attend to and question. The subsequent dialogue 
between the four of them falls at first into the regular rhythm of 
the verse, though the lines are broken: 

Hokatio. I knew your father; 

These hands are not more like. 

Hamlet. But where was this? 

Marcellus. My lord, upon the platform wdxere we watched. 
Hamlet. Did you not speak to it? 

Horatio. My lord, I did; 

But answer made it none. . . . 

Hamlet. Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles me. 

Hold you the watch to-night? 

sr IncidenuHy, this echoed cadence, as a test, condemas the leading, once 
beloved of acton; 

He was a man. Take him for all in aQ . . . 
by wludi Hamlet was oddly made to imidy that kings as kings were not of much 
accoonL 
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Marcellus. 

Bernardo* 

Hamlet. 

Marcellus. 

Bernardo. 

Hamlet. 

Marcellus. 

Bernardo. 

Hamlet. 


j. Wc do, my lord. 

Armed, say you? 
j. Armed, my lord. 

From top to toe? 
j. My lord, from head to foot. 
Then saw you not his face? . . . 


from which point— the rushed “sawynot*’ initiating it— the beat 
degenerates into a scurry, with the stiffening here and there of a 
more regular line to prevent the rhythm from disintegrating alto- 
gether. The quick unhesitating give-and-take within the continu- 
ous rhythm gives us Hamlet’s mind keen to absorb all that the 
three can tell him as fast as they can tell it; the breal^ing of the 
rhythm marks the breaking of this close contact of attention; and 
his lapse to such detachment from it as 

Very like, very like! Stayed it long? 

shows us his thought questing beyond their ken. 

His mind made up, the verse returns to the consistent strength of 

If it assume my noble father’s person, 

ril speak to it, though hell itself should gape 

And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all. 

If you have hitherto concealed this sight, 

Let it be tenable in your silence still .... 

which is maintained to the scene’s end.'* 

Neither Q2 nor Folio displays this dialogue as verse* nor, it may well be, did 
Shakespeare in his manusenpt The construction would be clear in his mind, and 
he could tell the actors at rehearsal how to piece their bits together. This could 
not be done for them in their **paits,** which would contain their own lines and 
cues only. And if he wrote these pasttges (and the many similar ones) as Qa 
vertically displays them, that was probably for the convenience of the prmpier, 
who had not then to cast hb eye clear across the line from Hamlet to ’Trom top 
to toe?’* or from Horatio to *Tn faith,** at a continual risk of error during rehearsals, 
when prompting b often continuous; and the man who had to copy out the parts 
would be liable to make similar mistakes. Were Shakespeare not at rehearsals, the 
prompter and the actors might here and there be hard put to it to reconstruct die 
verse--cvcn as the editors have sometimes been since. Yet the acton would have 
highly trained ears; and the rhythm, if diey yielded to it, would atscat itself. But 
compare this with the cartful setting out (say) cenatn tcenea in )oiitoa*t 
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The Characters 

FRANCISCO AND A FEW FUNCTIONARIES 

The minor characters in Hamlet are not highly developed, nor— 
but for two or three— very sharply individualized. There is more 
than one reason for this. They may be figures from the old play, 
whom Shakespeare has not been at the pains to transform. But 
even if he has, or let the character be originally his own, should 
it move in Hamlet’s orbit— and what in the play does not?— it 
will tend to turn satellite, moon to his sun. Opposition of charac- 
ter to character is the very life of drama. Yet even of the King 
and Queen, of Polonius, Laertes and Ophelia, it may be said that, 
in contact with Hamlet, they put up little more than is needed to 
keep them their place. We learn most about them when they are 
free of him; yet of some consciousness of him they are never free. 

But Shakespeare can by now, if he will, give his actor matter 
enough for a vivid sketch of character in fifty words. Francisco, 
at the play’s opening, speaks just fifty-five. He is on guard. Ber- 
nardo approaches; so nervous — we learn why in a moment — ^that 
he does not, as he should, wait to be challenged, but lets out a 

Who’s there? 

Nay, answer me; stand, and unfold yourself. 

Long live the King! 

Bernardo? 

He. 

You come most carefully upon your hour. 

’Tis now struck twelve; get thee to bed, Francisco. 

For this relief much thanks; ’tis bitter cold, 

And I am sick at heart. 

Have you had quiet guard? 

Not a mouse stirring. 

In that short swift exchange between the two, place, time and 
season are given us, Bernardo’s strung-up nerves, his arrival so 
carefully upon his hour lest the Ghost appear to Francisco, who 
evidendy knows nothing and had better be kept ignorant; and 
we have the sharply bitten-in sketch of the *Tjonest soldier," too, 
brusque of manner, terse of speech, not insensitive to the haunted 
atmosphere, but choosing to account for feeling “tick at heart” by 
the plain fact that “ ’tis bitter cold." 
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Nor is this too curious an analysis to be valid. If the ordinary 
reader docs not find it all in the eleven lines — ^but he can if he 
will look— well, they were not written for reading. If it be said 
that the spectator, in the few minutes of their speaking and 
acting, cannot take in so much, this is not quite the question 
either. We arc not asked to think the matter out, nor given the 
time to. What we have here, packed into the dialogue, arc stage 
directions to the actors; it is material for the effect they arc to 
make on us, and this effect will be, in the strict meaning of the 
word, sensational; and if we did, at the moment, analyze the 
sensation and realize how it was made, the effect of it would be 
largely lost.' 

We see no more of Francisco; and such vivid minor characters 
arc apt to disappear from a play when they have served their 
sensational turn. Barnardinc in Measure for Measure^ sent to his 
death to remind us of the sinister realities of that so-called com- 
edy; Cinna the poet and the jigging rhymester in Brutus’ tent, 
dashing revolution and war with ridicule of the worth of poetry 
in such times — to elaborate these lively sketches would give them 
a distracting importance, to prolong their existence merely would 
commcnsuratcly diminish their value. 

To another category of minor parts belong the Ambassadors 
and the Players. They arc units in the machinery of the action, 
functionaries, little more. Characterless characters of the kind arc 
to be found in every play. The individualities of the actors lend 
them individuality enough. They furnish something of that in- 
different background which life itself provides to all poignant 
spectacles. Voltimand and Cornelius arc appropriately colorless. 
The message from Norway is a formal one; they are the mere 
instruments of its delivery. Upon the Players Shakespeare docs 
throw enough reflected life — reflected in Hamlet’s kindly greet- 
ing to them, in his 

Dost thou hear me, old friend? . . . 

and his care for their good treatment — to remind us that players 
are human beings too. 

^ Though it is, o£ course, possible, without wholly sacrificiAf the seasatiofi, to 
gain a consciously critical pleasure in the art of the business loo. 
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HORATIO 

Horatio dwells in Hamlet’s shadow, yet he is very much himself; 
and (again) few things are more difficult in drama than to give 
a character standing of its own, except by setting it in opposition 
to others, and enkindling it, so to speak, by friction. 

But he is established in our knowledge before ever Hamlet ap- 
pears. He dominates the first scene. Not by any insistence upon 
himself; that would belie him. It is in his talk of the chances of 
war with Norway, in his attitude towards the Ghost, that he 
incidentally discloses himself as a conservatively patriotic and 
educated gentleman. He takes pride in the dead king’s fame and 
disparages the lawless young Fortinbras; and besides Marcellus’ 
word for it that he is a scholar, we have him citing his Plutarch. 
He is level-headed and open-minded. The Ghost, when he heard 
of it, was a “fantasy”; but seeing is believing. Yet he has neither 
fear of it, for he stays it and speaks to it; nor any superstitious 
respect for it, since he encourages the frightened Marcellus to 
strike at it with his partisan. For him it will be what it is proved 
to be. Yet he is sensitive too. He steadies his nerves for the second 
sight of it; but he trembled and turned pale when it first appeared. 
And in his final 

But look, the morn, in russet mantle clad. 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill .... 
a gentle spirit speaks. 

marcellus; bernardo 

Marcellus and Bernardo can best be dealt with in a parenthesis 
here, for they are what they are as a part of the scheme of this 
first scene. They strike each his complementary "and contrasting 
note in it. Of the three men Bernardo (though nervous enough at 
the outset) is the stolidest. Horatio looks to him for some miti- 
gating of Marcellus’ fantastic talc. He observes the “thing” when 
it appears more exactly than do the others, and, a moment later, 
is bantering the converted sceptic: 

How now, Horadol you tremble and look pale. 

Is not this something more than fantasy? 

For the rest, he says what he has to say as plainly and shortly as 
possible. 
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Marcelius is of finer temper, and the whole mysterious bun- 
ness has him the more sharply on edge. What does it portend? 
He has not dared speak to the Ghost himself. When Horatio, 
armored in scholarship, does, and it will not answer, he fears it is 
offended. As timorously as desperately he makes to strike at it 
with his partisan, and at once repents: 

We do it wrong, being so majestical. 

To offer it the show of violence. . . 

The supernatural is very real to him: 

Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated. 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 

And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad; 

The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm. 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 

—to which Horatio answers: 

So I have heard, and do in part believe it. 

saving himself, even at this eerie moment, by the “in part’’ from 
too much credulity. Marcelius, we notice also, is anxious for Ham- 
let to be told; it is he who — ^to turn their minds from the Ghost — 
sets Horatio recounting the reasons for the “stria and most ob- 
servant watch’’ and all the “post-haste and rummage in the land”; 
he who, in the later scene, at its most poignant moment, breaks 
out with 

Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. 

As we v/atch the scene, intent on the story it tells, we may not 
notice— may not positively remark— such pmnts and aspects of 
character. But (once again) these things are stage directions to 
the actors, material by which the scene can be convincingly built 
up. The matter-of-fact Bernardo, who has seen what he has seen; 
Marcelius, alive to the mystery beyond; Horatio, won from doubt 
to belief— within that likely combination we find our own tran- 
sient belief in vtdiat we sec. 

All good dramatic writing has this double content; the overt, 
with which the immediate effect is made; the covert, in winch 
t e actor finds guidance for the modding of the figure by whkii 
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that effect is to be made. And the less prominent the character, 
the less imposing its immediate effects, the greater the need for 
this modeling to be complete. 

HORATIO, resumed 

Hamlet’s affectionate welcome of him adds to Horatio’s status; 
and he adds to it himself by the quiet good sense with which he 
responds to Hamlet’s hysterical treatment of him after the 
Ghost’s vanishing. 

Thereafter he disappears from the play for the best part of an 
hour; until Hamlet — and Shakespeare — need him again, and he is 
conjured, as if from nowhere, by a simple 

What ho, Horatio! 

— ^and the very simplicity of the business somehow suggests that 
he has been within call all the time. Shakespeare restores him to 
importance by the as simple means of giving Hamlet, then and 
there, twenty lines to speak in his praise. The method is nakedly 
simple but, as it is employed here, dramatically sound. For we 
have Hamlet’s relief and gratitude, as he turns from false friends 
to this true onc,^ finding spontaneous utterance. And we learn of 
Horatio what we could hardly — ^since he has no direct part in the 
action — ^learn from him: that he is poor and what the world calls 
a failure, yet that good and ill fortune alike leave him unmoved 
(this praise also, save for one gentle protest; he is as little selt 
regardful as that). For all of which Hamlet loves him and trusts 
both his judgment and faith. His task now is to stand, silent and 
apart, keeping, through the acting of The Murder of Conzago, a 
steadier watch upon the King than Hamlet’s can be; and this 
(seemingly irrelevant) expansion of his character will lend to 
the still figure, as we watch it, a fresh quality and strength* 

But, for self-expression, Shakespeare gives him thrifty measure 
indeed. Forty-eight words for moral support of Hamlet in this 
crisis (that is the exact allowance for the play'Seene and its 
sequel) ; after which he disappears again, to reappear only when 
Hamlet has gone to England. And though, watching Ophelia and 
the first to hear of his friend’s return, he is then quite an impor- 
tant figure, he speaks, except for the reading of a letter, exactly 


*a p. 83. 
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twelve lines. Were there no more to say about it, his presenting is 
a masterpiece of dramatic economy. 

From the instant of Hamlet’s return, Horatio never leaves his 
side again, and the faithful watchful presence now becomes as 
eloquent as any speech. Two perceptive sentences stand out from 
his encouragement of the anodyne talk with the Clown, and when 
he has heard of the events on the ship he warns Hamlet that the 
King must soon learn of them too. He is glad to have him dis- 
tracted by the ridiculous Osric. He sees how the long strain is 
telling on him, counsels him to forgo the fencing match; since he 
will not, can only stand apart again in watchful silence — ^to 
exclaim once when the first blood flows. He helps bar the King’s 
escape. Then, death nearing, Hamlet calls to him. 

Till now he has responded to princely professions of affection 
with a “your poor servant” or a “good my lord.” Now he asserts 
himself and his love by a fierce eloquence of deed, in which a 
man that even Hamlet has not known — and by no means the 
equable philosopher — stands suddenly revealed.* But, the moment 
past, he lets the poisbned cup be wrested from him, and vows 
himself, silently and for the last time, to his friend’s service. We 
hear that service begun. And the Horatio who will speak 

to the yet unknowing world 
How these things came about . . . 

is a man who has grown in stature under our eyes. 

ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are set and sustained in sharp 
contrast to Horatio; false friends against true. The difference 
extends to all they arc, the three of them. Horatio; poor and 
unself-seeking, the student, the philosopher, with his loyal respea 
for the old king: 

our valiant Hamlet — 

For to this side of our known world esteem’d him . . . 

—he had just once seen him living; he journeyed from Wittenberg 
to stand, a simple looker-on, at his funeral; and after, it was not 
for him to intrude upon the son’s, upon the Prince’s, grief. And 

* Though there wu a peising hiat of Um ia the Horatio sdto reiMwnsd lus 
Ptioce for these “wild end whirlii^; words.” 
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Hamlet’s greeting to him as "good friend” and “fellow-student" 
shows him a chosen friend, and of recent days.* It is during his 
absence from the action that “dear Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern” come to pervade it. They have been sent for by the King. 
They, then, are approved of by the new regime; and 

being of so young days brought up with him. 

And since so neighboured to his youth and humour . . . 

being, besides (with their supple “gentry”) fitter companions for 
a prince, will they not be taken even nearer to Hamlet’s heart?® 
He greets them, with much the same impulsive affection, as “my 
excellent good friends.” But how different — even before suspicion 
has kindled in him — the smart chop-logic of the talk from the 
confident refuge he took in Horatio’s understanding! The false 
relation hardens as he screens himself from their prying by orac- 
ular evasions and trivial gossip about the Players. He cannot flatly 
and finally dismiss them; it is a princely penalty to be so “waited 
upon,” and to have to repay treachery with courtesy. But their 
second intrusion on him provokes, as we noted, his summons to 
that other friend, and the fervent 

Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation cop’d withal. 

And the contrast here will be heightened by the very look of the 
three; the smiling, point-device courtiers making their congee on 
the one side, the grave, sober-suited, simple-mannered student 
appearing on the other. 

From their summoning of Hamlet to the Queen to the de- 
parture with him — their own fatal departure — ^for England, Shake- 
speare endows the couple with more and with a somewhat more 
sinister importance. Pretense to good comradeship is over. 'There 
is' a touch of regret for it in Hamlet’s 

why do you go about to recover the wind of me, as if you would 
drive me into a toil ? 

but little more than cant, one fears, in Rosencrantz* plaintive 
My lord, you once did love me. 

* Shakespeare, in this port the play, it stiU thiaking of Kamkt at of 
ttudeat’t age. 

* He tpedet of them later on at "KhooifeHowt,” boyhood frteodt, dterefote; aad 
ddt Horatio specifically it not. 
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The sprighdy schoolfellows, who were “to draw him on to 
pleasures,” are now plainly his enemy’s instruments; and he soon 
finds himself no better than a captive in their hands. Then their 
tone, quite appropriately, changes: 

What have you done, my lord, with the dead body? . . . Tell 
us where ’tis, that we may take it thence, and bear it to the 
chapel. . . . My lord, you must tell us where the body is, and go 
with us to the King. 

That he goes into exile practically their prisoner is clear from 
the fact that — and for the best of reasons I — it is they who carry, 
not he, the King’s sealed commission; he has to burgle their cabin 
to secure it. But there is no hint that they knew of its contents. 

Horatio (as if to complete the pattern of their relation to him) 
is allowed a grim comment on their fate: 

So Guildenstern and Rosencrantz go to’t. 

And Hamlet, hardened to his task by now, callously caps it: 

Why, man, they did make love to this employment; 

They are not near my conscience; their defeat 
Does by their own insinuation grow. 

'Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites. 

Fit epitaph for them, doubtless; and the fate of dte nonentity 
who yields himself in complacent ignorance to evil employment 
has its due place in tragedy. And if we feel that they might as 
well have been let lapse, harmless and unharmed, firom the story, 
it will not be so much in compunction for them as because, dra- 
matically, they seem hardly worth the killing. 

As parts to be played, unhappy actors cast for them will protest 
that they are among the very worst in all Shakespeare. They must 
not, of course, be judged by what a producer’s blue pencil may 
leave of them; though, as it happens, they are too closely knit into 
the action for this to be very trenchantly wielded. But do all that 
legitimately may be done with them, Aey will yet remain, one 
fears, supericff puppets; for Shakespeare himself has not given 
them life. That he could have by a touch or so, and widiout mak- 
ing too much of them, the comparison with Horatio shows. The 
deficiency is explicable. He did not, I foncy, to begin with, mean 
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them to be more in themselves than supple, superficial nonentities. 
They are less even than that; a single nonentity split into two. 
Again we sec why. One false friend to balance the one true 
friend, and to make but one more in the series of decoys, |^olonius, 
Ophelia, Gertrude — the mere pattern would be monotonous. An 
occasional trio is a welcome relief from successive duets and solos. 
Nor could Hamlet come off from a single inquisitor of the sort 
as he does from the pair, lightly playing one against the other, 
using them as springboard for his antic disposition. So far they 
suffice. But the stress of the action sequent to the play-scene is too 
hard on them dramatically. They arc not quite of the right stuff 
for the treacherous embassy to England, for Hamlet’s escort to 
his death. Shakespeare may be feeling so when he imposes on 
them those two surprisingly solid speeches — which do not fit 
thenj, which only leave them, therefore, looking more puppetlike 
than before,® But at that crisis of the play, with everything in rapid 
movement, he can spare them no more consideration. They re- 
main, then, two rather lifeless strands in its lively fabric. 

POLONIUS 

As if, again, for contrast, two family groups arc presented to us: 
Claudius, Hamlet, Gertrude, united and divided by evil; Polonius, 
Laertes, Ophelia, happy together in their ignorance that this 
same evil is already working to destroy them. The play exists 
within a framework of these contrasts of character and situation, 
as must every play more or less, for it is the stress of them which 
gives it stability. Here is the second dimension— so to call it — 
which the dramatic form needs and pure narrative docs not. Its 
scheme need not be made very patent. We should probably be 
left about as conscious of it as we arc of the comparable means by 
which some fine building is kept erect; we feel secure when we 
stand in it, but do not forget its beauty because of that. But with- 
out these means to stability, building or play, for all their beauty, 
will alike collapse. 

We can, I think, sec Shakespeare changing his mind a little 
about Polonius. In his first scene (not to count the single speech 
at the Council) he is far from being a ‘‘tedious old fooL^ His 

• The poiat is further discyssed oa p. 98. 
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injunctions to Laertes and Ophelia are clear and terse, and con- 
tain sound worldly wisdom. The change comes with the charge 
to Reynaldo; and hence, perhaps, the seemingly undue length 
allowed to that minor matter; our first impressions of the char- 
acter must be corrected. After the resolution into the more comic 
key we have him spontaneously and abundantly himself; though 
the mere abundance is gradually pruned, for once the garrulity 
has been demonstrated, the effect of it can be gained without much 
indulgence in the thing itself. 

His adjusted place in the play’s character-scheme soon becomes 
plain. Hamlet doubts and delays, questions and suffers. Claudius, 
all outward candor, keeps his secret close and moves surely to 
his ends. Polonius is the complacent wiseacre, infatuate in opin- 
ion, precipitate in action — and usually wrong. He is not wholly 
or obviously a fool, nor externally ridiculous at all. He can 
occupy his high place with dignity enough — only now ^nd then 
calling pomposity to his aid — so long as everybody else will keep 
theirs. He is for order and degree, whether he must be telling his 
own daughter that 

Lord Hamlet is a prince, out of thy star; 

This must not be. . . . 

or simply in using the Players 

according to their desert. 

He is loyal to the powers that be: 

Assure you, my good Hcgc, 

I hold my duty as I hold my soul, 

Both to my God and to my gracious king. • • . 

—as he will, with like fervency, once have assured him whom 
Claudius has doubly succeeded (for clearly he has held his old 
place); nor is he Ae man to have been pained by his "dear 
majesty” the Queen’s "o’er-hasty marriage.” 

He is kindly; his manner to his retainer "good Reynaldo” is 
most affable. As a man of the world he will not idealize his fel- 
low-creatures; and at C^helia’s defense of Hamlet — 

My lord, he hath importuned me with love 

In honourable fashion. 

—he scoffs. Yet he is tolerant, as a man of the world must be; and 
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when it appears that he was wrong— and he ungrudgingly admits 
it— his only comment is a perfunctory 

I {eared he did but trifle, 

And meant to wreck thee. . . . 

Nor do we gather that he will be gravely displeased if Reynaldo 
docs discover Laertes to have been 

drinking, fencing, swearing, quarrelling, 
Drabbing . . . 

as long as no great scandal results. For his last sly injunction — 
something of a comedown from the earlier, sententious “to thine 
own self be true” — ^is a 

And let him ply his music.'^ 

Of the same pattern as this spying upon Laertes is his “loosing” 
of Ophelia, decoylike, to Hamlet, Claudius and he to be the “law- 
ful espials” here. His intentions arc excellent. To cure this mad- 
ness one must first know its cause, and he suspects nothing 
sinister in that. He docs not stop to consider that it may be some- 
what ignoble, a litde cruel, to put his daughter to such a use. It is 
as like him that, having baited the trap with her and placed a 
prayer book in her hands, the sight of her, docile in guile, should 
prompt the incongruous platitude: 

We arc oft to blame in this — 

’Tis too much proved! — ^that with devotion's visage 
And pious action we do sugar o^er 
The devil himself. 

and as like him that, when he and Claudius emerge disappointed 
from their hiding-place, he ignores her distress. . 

He is old, of course; and in such shallow natures feelings desic- 
cate with age. He looks back whimsically to when 

in my youth I suffered much extremity for love. . . .* 

He docs not— if the very slightest of touches is there to tell us so 

^ Which I can hardly believe is meant to disclose a last moment^f tnlereit in this 
aspect of Laertes* cducadon. It is the equivalent, surely, of "Let him go Ws own 
way and enjoy himself/* We have a fimilar, better known saying in “face the 
music/* 

• 1^ If definitely one of Shakespeare*! “old** men, no account being taken of 
his lii^lier age as the father of Laeitet and, as it coocerna die women ciiaficterf, 
Ophelia. See p. aaS, note, where the question ol this ooaventiott it d toctit a ed . 
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—find even the sight of mimic suffering to his taste; for, when 
the Player pauses in the tale of Hecuba, comes his: 

Look, whether he has not turned his colour and has tears in ’s 
eyes. Prithee, no more. 

and whenever he can so turn his busy mind from statecraft: 
he’s for a jig or a tale of bawdry, or he sleeps. 

Poor Polonius! Were this no other than the world he has so 
successfully learned to live in, where words are potent and ambas- 
sadors correctly come and go, where one so pleasantly “hunts . . . 
the trail of policy," or may with a “bait of falsehood” take a “carp 
of truth,” and 

of wisdom and of reach, 

With windlasses and with assays of bias. 

By indirections find directions out . . . 

where human nature must perforce become 

As 'twere a thing a litde soiled i’ the working . . . 

but to no worse effect than that a prince may seduce your daugh- 
ter and your son be debauched in Paris — were life, in sum, simply 
the sort of clever game he thinks it, he then would be the man 
he so complacently feels himself to be, the tried and wise “assistant 
for a state,” who has never 

positively said * ’tis so,’ 

When it proved otherwise . . . 

whose never-lacking advice has only to be followed for all to be 
welll But Shakespeare shows us, by a harsher light, a very differ- 
ent picture; of a silly old gentleman pettily maneuvering among 
passions and forces ^t are dark to him. No one wishes him ill. 
But he will meddle. And at last a sword thrust, meant for hb 
master, incontinently ends him. For an elegy: 

Thou find’st to be too busy is some danger. 

And as if to mark his pitiful futility his corpse is let lie there, 
eavesdropping still, while the revealing quarrel rages between 
mother and son. Then it is lugged away, like so much carrion. 

h is a nicely mischievous touch that at the Univeraty he "did 
enact"— of all possible parts!— JuUus Cesar. 
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LAERTES 

In the two earlier scenes before he leaves for Paris, Laertes is a 
more or less conventional figure. But even here— in his elder- 
brother morahzing, and the import of Ophelia’s demure 

But, good my brother. 

Do not, as some ungracious pastors do. 

Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven, 

Whilst, like a pufF d and reckless libertine. 

Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads. 

And recks not his own rede. 

and in Polonius’ hints to Reynaldo of how he is likely to be found 
passing his time, and that suggestion of 

The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind, 

A savageness in unreclaimed blood. . . 

— there is preparation for the contrast to be established later be- 
tween him and Hamlet, between the pensive idealist and full- 
blooded confident youth. 

When he returns Hamlet, the irresolute bungler, has gone— 
presumably to his death — leaving disaster behind him; Polonius 
slain, Ophelia “driven into desperate terms.” In his place uprises 
this gallant fellow, carried into the palace upon a wave of rebel- 
lion, but, disdainful of such aid, facing the King alone: 

To hell, allegiance! vows, to the blackest devil! 

Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit! 

I dare damnation. To this point I stand, 

That iwth the worlds I give to negligence. 

Let come what comes; only I’ll be revenged 
Most throughly for my father. 

What— after so much trimming and veering, mining and counter- 
mining— could be finer? What more tender too than his grief? 

O rose of May! 

Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia! 

And when — the true culprit known and reported to be again 
within his reach— he is ready straightway. 

To cut his throat i’ the church. 

even that makes pleasant contrast with Hamlet’s late refusal to 
kill the praying Claudius lest he should ^)are him hell-fire. Yet 
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the next moment this “very noble youth” is bettering an already 
scoundrelly plan to assure him his revenge with a secretly sharp- 
ened sword by proposing to poison it too. Conventional virtue 
strangely belied; our edifying young counselor of the earlier scene 
with his sister turned the wrong side out indeed I 
Shakespeare may not have had the anomaly in mind from the 
beginning; it suffices him to have a character here in hand that 
is capable of it. His purpose, at its crudest, is to swing our sym- 
pathy back to Hamlet, Laertes losing on the balance; but he will 
enrich his character-scheme in doing so.* It looks very much as 
if— lest, misled by his self-depreciation, we misinterpret Hamlet’s 
failings — ^hc now wished to show us what moral instability may 
really be, and to what sort of nature it properly belongs, ^orally 
unstable Hamlet is not. His 

thinking too precisely on the event. . . 

may sap his resolution, but it sharpens, not blunts, his sense of 
right and wrong. Laertes — swayed by every passion and rash in 
action; suspicious, as all unreasoning people are, but the more 
blind to flattery — ^proves wax in the clever fingers of the King. He 
is too ignorant of himself to be, by that banal precept, true to 
himself, and he can be cajoled and provoked into the ignoblest 
crime. 

The man of action, with his 

O, thou vfle king. 

Give me my fatherl . . . 

How came he dead? I’ll not be juggled widi. . . . 

is soon maneuvered to an intellectual standstill; and, when grief 
for his sister has also worked on him, he becomes the easiest of 
dupes. Claudius, finding use for him, first flatters him with confi- 
dences and— deadlier than plain praise— by reporting others’ 
praise of him; then so stings him with doubts of the worth of his 
passion and grief that the moment-old honest welcome of the 
news of Hamlet’s return — 

Qi it is Claudius who pre^joses to poison the sword; Laertes merely 
acquiesces. Whether this shows us Shakespeare's Erst intention or is (as current 
theory about Qt requires* if it is to be consistendy applied; but need it be?) a 
P*rt of the pinte's iMingltng* the im|»ovefiieiit in die true text is plain. 
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But let him come; 

It warms the very sickness in my heart 
That I shall live and tell him to his teeth, 

‘Thus didest thou.’ 

—is replaced, not simply by consent to an underhand trick, which 
would itself normally be abhorrent to him, but— for defiant 
answer to these taunting doubts^ — ^by that 

I will do *t: 

And for that purpose I’ll anoint my sword 

ril touch my point 

With this contagion, that, if I gall him slightly, 

It may be death.^® 

Lured into one infamy, from pure bravado he must outpass it 
with another. 

Committed to such partnership, he is in a trap, from which, till 
it is too late, he will not have the moral courage to escape. Yet he 
is no murderer at heart; and, when he follows Ophelia to her 
grave, while Hamlet’s 

That is Laertes, a very noble youth. . , . 

may echo a little ironically in our ears, since we know what is 
brewing, the one-time truth of it is mirrored, and is meant to be, 
in his anguish, in the tender 

Lay her i’ the earth, 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring! 

— even in his flashing attack, with a 

The devil ukc thy soul! 

upon his outrageous rival in mourning, whose ’’wicked deed” it 
truly is that has wrought the ill. 

He and his enemy pulled apart, he has to stand and listen to 
strange things; to that 

Daudtiu, it is worth oodiig, hat no great confldence either in the young mao's 
self -control — ^how should he have!*— or powers of dccepuon. Laertes is to keep 
dose within his chamber until the moment of the fencing match. And he 
srarned: 

If this should 

And that our drift look through our bad performance, 

Twere better not assayed. • . . 
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I lov’d Ophelia; forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 

Make up my sum. . . . 

—no vulgar seducer’s cry; to the still stranger 

Hear you, sir; 

What is the reason that you use me thus? 

I lov’d you ever. . . . 

And he is not the man to unriddle them. But when he is reminded 
of what his very effective answer is to be by the King’s privy 

Strengthen your patience in our last night^ s speech. . . . 

he does not respond to that either; he goes glumly away. 

It is again hard listening for him when, all being ready for the 
treacherous match, Hamlet, before King and Court, craves his 
pardon for the wrong done: 

Give me your pardon, sir; Tve done you wrong; 

But pardon *t, as you arc a gentleman. . . . 

Sir, in this audience. 

Let my disclaiming from a purpos’d evil 
Free me so far in your most generous thoughts, 

That I have shot mine arrow o’er the house, 

And hurt my brother. 

—and to this he must reply. A glance exchanged with the King 
will tell us by whose help he has concocted the quibbling 

I am satisfied in nature. 

Whose motive, in this case, should stir me most 
To my revenge; but in my terms of honour. . . 

(honor!) which hardens, as before, to the bravado of 

But till that time 

I do receive your offer’d love like love, 

And will not wrong it. 

Wc need not be surprised that he fences ill. He is at odds with 
himself even as Hamlet was. And since he cannot fairly come near 
his man with the poisoned bbde, his stroke itself must be treach- 
erous— which featherweight addition to his guilt goes, he finds, 
‘almost’* against his conscience; a flashlight upon his moral dis- 
order. But, indeed, into such a tangle of wickedness has he got 
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himself that, when the tables are suddenly turned on him, what 
wc hear in his 

Why, as a woodcock to mine own springe, Osric, 

I am justly kill’d with mine own treachery. < 

is something like thankfulness. He pays his penalty. He sees to it 
that Claudius does not escape. Hamlet forgives him, and we arc 
meant to, also. 

OPHELIA 

But while Laertes deserves his fate, and Polonius invites his by 
his meddling, of what is Ophelia guilty? At worst, of a single 
lie told to a madman for his good. We may call her docility a 
fault, when, as she is bid, she shuts herself away from Hamlet; but 
how not trust to her brother’s care for her and her father’s wis- 
dom ? How even question the part she is made to play later when 
not her father only but the King and Queen themselves prepare 
her for it? 

She is no fool. Shakespeare shows us that to begin with by the 
touch of mischievous humor with which she counters Laertes’ 
homily. And beneath the dutifully diffident 

I do not know, my lord, what I should think, 
her feeling is clear that Hamlet’s love for her is wholly honorable. 
As to which she is right. But she must obey her father. 

“Many a day”— whatever that may mean in the calendar of 
frustrate love — passes before the two meet again. She has been 
sending back his letters and refusing to sec him; till, one day as 
she sits sewing in her closet, he suddenly breaks in upon her, 
dumbly distraught, suffering, mad. 

Mad — for thy love! 

My lord, I do not know; 

But truly I do fear it. 

By parting her from him, then, they have brought this guilt upon 
her. And next they must needs thrust her in his path again, so 
that, since her ‘‘good beauties” did the harm, her virtues— the 
kindly Queen hopes— may somehow 

bring him to his wonted way again « • • 

When Hamlet discovers and speaks to her she naturally says 
nothing of their last strange meeting. One does not remiud a 
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madman of his madness; though, indeed, he seems sane enough 
now. She offers — as any girl would — to set the seal on their part- 
ing by giving him back the presents he gave her, the verses he 
wrote her; “ill at these numbers” though he said he was, they 
were music to her. If he will not take them back things may then 
begin to mend between them. So simple are her tactics. He docs 
refuse them; but it is with a harsh, unexpected 

No, not I; 

I never gave you aught. 

which is like a blow in the face to her, an unkindness far outpass- 
ing her obedient repelling of his letters since, and refusals to sec 
him. For it is a denial that he ever did love her — the estranged 
lover’s crudest revenge. 

Why docs she not tell him that she only obeyed her father in 
shutting herself away from him? At the mere thought that he 
never loved her she would have no heart to. She puts the little 
packet of his gifts down somewhere; let happen to it what wiU. 
He rouses her pride, too, by his sudden sardonic 

Ha, ha! are you honest? . . . Are you fair? 

And if there is a certain self-consciousness in the dignity of her 
What means your lordship? 

are not those eavesdroppers chiefly to blame? Once more, and 
perforce, she is obeying her father; but — though surely they all 
only mean him well — it is to more questionable purpose now. 

Hamlet has his secret from her too. Stung by her seeming fickle- 
ness he may have been, but that was not the death of his love for 
her. He cannot tell her of his mother’s guilt; nor is there any but 
this riddling way of telling her what it has meant to him, of his 
lost faith not simply in womanhood, but in himself where woman- 
hood is concerned: 

I did love you once. . . . You should not have believed me; for 
virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock but we shall rdish of it; 
I loved you not. 

So her father was right when he scoffed at her tale of her wooing 
“in honorable fashion.” She accepts di^uaonment with a 
miserabk 


I was the move demved. 
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What with this and with what follows, his bitter 

Get thee to a nunnery; why wouldst thou be a breeder of sin- 
ners? . . . 

she might well by now be forgetting the eavesdroppers and her 
task here. She is sharply reminded of them by the abrupt, incon- 
sequent, fiercely suspicious 

Where’s your father? 

What on the instant should she answer ? He is “mad,” and there 
is danger in his looks. She tells her loyally defensive lie: 

At home, my lord. 

He knows, as he puts the question, that Polonius is hiding there; 
he does not positively know that she knows it and is lying to him, 
nor greatly care to know. It is enough that she is a part of the 
conspiracy of evil around him, and, in her very womanhood, of 
the “wantonness and ignorance,” the lusts of the flesh, in which 
the evil first took root: 

Go to, I’ll no more on ’t; it hath made me mad. . . . 

For her, the well-meant appeasing lie has merely set a match to 
his madness, which now rages over her mcaninglcssly. Does she 
paint, jig, amble, lisp.? She prays aloud for him. And her thought, 
when he has left her, is of the “noble mind . . . o’erthrown,” only 
later of her “deject and wretched” self. She stays silent and scarce- 
regarded while the King and her father, emerging from their 
hiding and having had their use of her, discuss weightier matters. 
But behind that strained mask of grief her own sanity is already 
wavering. When they have gone she goes quietly away.*‘ 

For a discusskm ot the contradictory stage directions, see p. 8o» note. 

One can detect in Hamlet here a slight psychological incongruity, for which the 
old story or the old play may be responsible, the episode in it which gives us the 
**£air woman'* sent to seduce him and hts secret from him. There is nothing in 
the least wanton about Ophelia; yet (well before* in his mad rage* his obsession 
about his mother's wantonness shows) his talk to her of beauty transforming 
honesty to a bawd sounds a little as i£ he suspected her d such detigiis on him. 
There is effective irony* of course, in his speaking thus to an innocent gitif 
has been **loosed** to him with a prayer hook isk her hand; and die tdider thought 
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Nor will the strain be less when, but a few minutes later, we 
see her coming with the rest to the performance of the promised 
play. She has been trained to Court life, and to be merry when 
merriment is in demand. And here is Hamlet, gaiety itself, no 
trace of his lunatic passion left on him, joking with the King and 
her father. And they, seemingly, are as gay as he, and might quite 
have forgotten their late resolve to send him to banishment or 
prison. But at least he will have no more to say to her. Far from 
it; he turns upon her again. She suffers ignorandy, and there is 
no more pitiful suffering. She is sensible of obscure forces at work 
around her. She knows now that it is no wrecked love for her 
insignificant self which has sent him mad. The thing has other 
roots, and promises — what dreadful harvest? Yet she had to be 
given by the father she trusts to be scourged by the man she 
loves; and now she has smilingly to face more unmeet cruelty sull. 
His raging still in her ears, she finds him nearing her again; and, 
for a sequel to it — sequel besides to that now recanted wooing “in 
honourable fashion,” those “holy vows”! — ^he sets himself to 


—that it is even viler to turn innocence and piety to such uses — is already implicit 
in Poionius* preparatory 

We ate oh to blame in this . . . 

. . . that with devotion's visage 
And pious action we do sugar o'er 
The devil himself. 

Yet it looks as if the genesis of Hamlet's amtude lay in a recollectioQ of the cruder 
theme. This would fit in, what is more, with the surprisingly indecent treatment 
of her in the play-scene— ^ince nothing she has said or done gives excuse for that 
But again, there is more refined cruelty and more disequilibrium of mind in 
saying such things to an innocent girl. Have we here then, perhaps, a visible part 
of the process of Shakespeare's transference of the story from the physical to the 
psychological plane? 

To the generally gentler view of Hamlet— a little out of fashion now— bdoogf 
penetrating remark by Lamb in his essay On Me TrtgedUs of Skof(efpemwx 
. . in all such deep afiections as had subsisted between Hamlet and C^hdia 
^cre it a stock ntpenrog0tmy loot (if I may venture to use the expression) which 
in any great grief of heart, especially where that which preys upon the mind cui* 
not be ^mmunicated, confers a kind of indulgence upon the grieved party m 
express itself, ^en to its heart's dearest object, in the language of a temporary 
alienation, « , /* Lamb was in justified reaction igmnst the ranting buHyls:^ Ham- 
lets he too often saw. Hie touc^ needless lo say, the heart of the matter, and he 
must hunsell have brooded often upon its yet more tragic aspects. But '‘language 
* temporary alienation'* Is a fairly mild term for whm He^t does sty. 
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cheapen her before all the Court by squatting familiarly at her 
feet and launching smutty jokes at 
She defends herself as best she may, tagging to her distressed 
interjections a formal “my lord” fo*" some denial of the lewd 
intimacy — ^its impHcations so plain to the smirking courtiers! — thus 
thrust on her. Later she musters courage to make a little casual 
conversation herself, even to respond to her Prince, as a Court 
lady should, with a pretense at his own merry mood. But we shall 
not have forgotten our recent sight of her desperately praying for 
him, convulsively weeping for her loss of him; and, for all that 
she keeps up appearances so bravely, we may wonder, as we look 
at her now, if the gentle, fragile nature could sustain many more 
such wrenchings at the root. 

She vanishes with the rest when uie crisis comes, and we do not 
see her again. For the mindless wraith that we see is no longer 
Ophelia. The father she loved and trusted killed by the man she 
loved; it is the final and fatal wrench. Her madness tragically 
outmatches his whose work it is. 

CLAUDIUS 

We have in Claudius the makings of the central figure of a 
tragedy. Something of him will be found very highly developed 
in Macbeth. There again is the man who does murder for his 
crown, cannot repent, and is drawn ever further into ill.** But 
here Hamlet himself is allowed so to sway the action of the play 
that no other character can be very freely treated if the framework 
of the accepted story is to be maintained. Claudius in particular, 
the “incestuous . . . adulterate beast” of its beginning, must remain 

not that a little loose talk at a Renaissance Court would be anything 
very out o£ the way. But this particular passage of equivoque is» to begin with, 
exceedingly gross; and, as inflicted by Hamlet, the bookish, fine<minded student, 
upon the strictly schooled, well^guarded, mere girl that Ophelia is, the effect is 
exceptionally shocking. 

And is there not in 

If ’twcrc done when *tif done dicn •twert wdl 
It were done quickly. . . . 
t disunct echo of Claudius' lines to Laertes: 

That we would do 

We should do when we would; for this 'would' changet. 

And hath abatements and delays ns ininy 
As there are toqgues, are handst m acekients. . • * 
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the “incestuous, murderous, damned Dane” at the end, whatever 
may be done with him in between. 

It is long before Shakespeare lets us see him as he is. We en- 
counter him first, before the Ghost has spoken, presiding at his 
Council, the Queen at his side, speaking of his brother’s death 
with dignified sorrow; discreetly implying as to his marriage — 
in the 

our sometime sister, now our queen. 

The imperial jointress of this warlike sute . . . 

—that it is chiefly a dynastic business; benevolent to Laertes; 
gentle but firm with the recalcitrant Hamlet. His kindliness is 
a little too feline, perhaps, his discourse somewhat overelaborate, 
his courtesy too uniform to be quite unfeigned; and his protests 
of fatherly love for the young man, whose succession— with what- 
ever legal warrant — he has forestalled, may slightly smack of 
hypocrisy. But these are harsh criticisms. He is new to his throne, 
and naturally anxious, under the particular circumstances, to 
stand well with everyone around him. And even Hamlet, left 
alone, his mind only on the marriage, does not hold Claudius so 
heavily to blame for it. The shame is his mother’s. 

So far, then, there does not seem to be much against him; and 
superficially — seeing him with his courtiers’ eyes— there is much 
in his favor. And when, the Ghost’s tale told, we see him again, 
we look in vain for confirmation of it. Everything he does and 
says is far more consistent with innocence than guilt. The very 
point, in fact, of that 

O villain, villain, smiling, damned villainl 
My tables — meet it is I set it down, 

That one may smile and smile and be a villain. . . . 

has been that, to look at Claudius, the thing is incredible. Picture 
him thus, an urbane, considerate and convivial gentleman, going 
quietly and confidently about the business of his Court and State, 
and we understand why Hamlet, in a calmer moment, may feel 
that it is po'haps *a damned ghost” that he has seen, and that his 

imaginations ate as foul 
As Vulcan’s stithy. 

Claudius is, then, a consummate hypocrite. But everything till 
uow has gone so smoothly for him ^t he may well think him- 
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self secure. Shakespeare, as it happens, has small choice, in the 
early part of the play, but to present him to us thus, the mask 
fitting marvelously, unless he is to be given some counterpart to 
Horatio for a confidant, or indulged, he also, in soliloquy. The 
technical constraint is turned to advantage. To have a Hamlet 
and a Claudius matched in method would be to the prejudice of 
each. Instead — since we for long never see Claudius alone, nor 
except among those whom it is his business to deceive — there can 
be most effectively- set against Hamlet’s hesitancies, doubts and 
nervous introspection, this easy, equable assurance. We do see 
him gradually drawn into ever graver consideration of Hamlet's 
case, to the point of resolving to dispatch him to England. But 
even this is no certain evidence of his guilt. While it may at one 
time be wise to keep a disinherited heir at your Court and under 
your eye, it may become wiser to send him packing upon some 
mission abroad. He goes to the entertainment Hamlet has pro- 
vided apparently in the gayest of moods; and if he lapses into 
silence — why, even as things are on the surface, he has enough to 
trouble him. His incontinent flight from its cardinal provoca- 
tion finally convinces Hamlet of his guilt. But not till even later, 
till, for the very first time in the play, he is left alone, does he 
himself definitely confirm it to us, with the 

O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven; 

It hath the primal eldest curse upon't, 

A brother’s murder! 

That at least, I am persuaded, is how Shakespeare planned the 
matter, and I venture to wish he had left it at that. The earlier 
revealing aside, spoken while Polonius, with his talk of pious 
action sugaring o’er the devil himself, arms Ophelia with her 
prayer book for the ambush — that 

Oh, 'tis too true! 

How smart a lash that speech doth give my consdencet 
The harlot’s check, beautied with plastering art. 

Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it 
Than is my deed to my most painted word. 

O heavy burden I 

—has all die look a subseqiKudy applied patdi. It is sotnewdiat 
flat in itself, and so awkwardly placed that it can be given no 
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great dramatic force.^* It is a ^ble anddpation of the very efiec* 
tive, long pent outbreak of the soliloquy. What justifies it? 

Does Shakespeare want to show us Claudius’ conscience at work 
befive risk of discovery rouses it? That may be. Is it that he will 
not keep us waiting longer for a definite admission of guilt? The 
dramatic effect so far has not lain, of course, in our doubts of this. 
We shall have taken the Ghost’s word without question. It is 
Hamlet’s own doubting which has been so effectively excused by 
the sustained appearance of innocence. An audience nowadays 
not only knows the story of the play, but is insensitive to some of 
its original significance; and actors have come to suit their read- 
ing of the parts to this. The Elizabethan Hamlet had, with his 
audience, reason enough for doubting whether it was, after all, 
“an honest ghost” he had seen.” His modern successors mostly 
seem to hold the Ghost’s word for gospel and reproach themselves 
for even momentary disbelief in it. And a modern Claudius, his 
reputation for all but villainy long lost, plays the villain from the 
start. If this anticipatory aside is a patch, it may well have been 
put on to save the Elizabethan Claudius from appearing, on the 
contrary, too persistently innocent, and for fear the audience 
should rather come to share Hamlet’s doubts than, as they were 
meant to, detachedly observe them. It must now be accepted, of 
course, as an integral part of the text; it should equally be a direc- 
tion to the actor to make — except for this single moment — the 
“plastering art” of his “most painted word” as convincing as 
possible. 

The "prayer-scene”— but, try as he will, the guilty wretch can- 
not pray— is a turning point in the presenting of Claudius, as in 
the action of the whole play. Till now the smiling mask, the 
mellifluously conventional speech, clouded and frayed but a little 
even by this alarming business of the play; here, in sharp contrast, 
the seething mind laid bare. And though the mask goes on again, 
it will hereafter be tranqtarent to us. 

This hard argument about the efficacy of prayer must have been 
the matter of more than one sermon heard both by Shake^Kare 

” Hot bwwne it u u aside. CUuditn could, indeed, w far isolate bianelf upon 
tiw outer stage as « give k itie effect of a sdliloquy. But h is irrelesaDt to dw m* 
of the scenct oothiiig l^itknatdr leads tip to it or away bam k. 

** Cf. (osme moic) Dover Wkson’t coavusdiig aigmneat. 
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and his audience in those compulsorily theological days— hy 
Claudius from his Court chaplain too. We have, therefore, no 
simple sinner, with confessor at hand to direa him, if he would, 
towards penance and absolution, but a man dosed with contro- 
versial doctrine, who must struggle with its dilemmas as best he 
can. From his guilty heart he cannot pray. Yet God’s mercy is for 
the guilty, too, and his fault is past. But its fruits are his still, and 

May one be pardoned and retain the offence? 

In this world perhaps; yet 

’tis not so above . . . 

What then? what rests? 

Try what repentance can: what can it not? 

Yet what can it when one can not repent? 

After which, and with some more beating of the breast, argument 
collapses into 

Help, angels! make assay! 

Bow, stubborn knees, and, heart with strings of steel, 

Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe! . . . 

and a weary 

All may be well. 

While he is trying what the older submissive routine will do 
for him Hamlet passes and pauses; and we are shown to what 
twists of savage theology a finer spirit in its perplexity may be 
wrought. His sword is out, his enemy helpless. But will it be 
revenge enough 

To take him in the purging of his soul, 

When he is fit and seasoned for his passage? 

No. — 

— not death only but damnation must be assured. So Hamlet 
passes on. And by this perverted scruple he opens the way to all 
the ills to come; quickly beginning with Polonius’ death, C^helia’s 
to foHow, the Queen’s, Laertes’, and his own little delaytxl. Had 
he known the truth—which we learn on his departure, from 
Claudius’ defeated 

My words fly up, my thoughts remain bdow; 

Words withmt thoughts never to heaven go. 
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— that this enemy was not purging his soul, but (so we shall 
gather later on) planning how to save his skin by ridding himself 
of son as well as father, he might have done straightforward 
human justice on him. Instead, the adversaries issue from the 
frustrate encounter — Claudius unaware of Hamlet’s presence, 
Hamlet as blind to what that bowed head hides — ^these strangely 
warped religious exercises, the one to worse frustration, the other 
to dispute for his soul’s salvation no more. 

This revelation of an inward Claudius does more than rescue 
the character from conventional villany. Here is a man who can 
face the truth, not only about his deed and its deserts, but about 
himself too. His own chaplain could not argue the question better, 
nor — one may add — to a more orthodox conclusion. But he rises 
from his knees knowing himself to be as hardened in sin as ever, 
and so proceeds, with only the more clarity of mind, to give effect 
to those thoughts which have obstinately remained below. He is 
in danger, he must act; and it is small wonder that such a weather* 
cock as Hamlet, veering in spiritual storm, should have, for the 
time, no chance against him. 

Quite naturally, while he is the motive power of the action (as 
he is from now to near the end of the play), he is more vividly 
revealed; though the fact may be that only from about now did 
Shakespeare start developing the borrowed character. But graft 
and stock are, as usual, made to agree. If the formal, calculated 
speech belonged to theatrical convention, it also fitted dramatically 
both the King discoursing and the man of guilty conscience, fear- 
ful lest an unguarded word betray him (and the more fearful 
that, no one suspecting him, he is the likelier to relax his guard). 
But things, though worse, are now better for him. If Hamlet, by 
some queer clairvoyance, has happened, as it seems, upon his 
secret, he has also given him good excuse — and is to make it better 
by killing Pdonius— to deal drastically with such madness. It is 
the true part of a grieved stepfather and prudent statesman, for 
the sake trf his counuy’s peace, for the culprit’s own sake, to 
him quickly and quietly out of the way. He subscribes to the 
madness; fw who will believe what a madman may say? Yet 
once in England the dispossessed heir might turn menacingly 
sane. 'There is safety only in lut death; so that is duly planned. 
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And as he cannot— let it cost him his soul — repent the one murder 
he is the readier to profit by another.** 

But once that reproachful figure no longer paces his lobbies, he 
can — being the clear-thinking, practical man he is — banish both 
the old crime and the new from his mind. And here is the key to 
the Claudius that we see for a short while, grieving genuinely 
enough for Polonius’ death, over Ophelia's suffering, and facing 
Laertes with unforced dignity and calm. No merely well-masked 
villain; but the man that he would be, could his crimes but be 
left out of account; the man that he likes to be able to feel that 
he is. And of such is the real and dangerous wickedness of the 
world! It is this interim picture of him, with its touches of incon- 
sistency, which does most to make Claudius a figure of flesh and 
blood. 

He never relapses after to theatrical convention. And note how 
by this the writing of the part has changed. For the formal line 
and sentence we have sensitive, pregnant phrases, which seem to 
shape themselves spontaneously into verse. We can sec his mind 
at work; and with what agility when, his security shattered by 
the sudden tidings of the failure of his plot against Hamlet, the 
awakened devil in him turns on the instant to make Laertes his 
accomplice in another! 

It is masterly diplomacy by which he converts the young man’s 
demand for open justice on his father’s murderer into consent to 
the seemingly friendly fencing match. But if the task were a 
simple one neither of the two would appear to be such dangerous 
adversaries to Hamlet as, for this last round of the fight, they 
must. The biter is bit, however. The fascination of poison — when 
Laertes so unexpectedly proposes to "anoint” the unbuttoned 
sword — once more proves too much for him. And he also will be 
"hoist with his own petar.” 

Shakespeare finds no occasion to develop him further; he lets 
him slip back, rather, into the mere machinery of the story. But 
just so men do, after a period of amnesty, relapse to a routine of 
guilt. We note his callous silence upon the news of Ophelia’s 
tfeath; his chief care now is to keep Laertes under his eye, under 

** Thooiib how it b cm to be exirfained away, Claadtiu aeemiiii^ does Mt 
atop to think. But Shdee^wan knows dwt dut dneken ssSi not c«M home to 
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his q>eU. In the last scene the old smiling mask is on again, the 
speech is as mellifluous as before. But this is dramatically right; 
Hamlet has returned, and there is fresh guilt to hide. A last blot 
is added to his swiftly closing account, when he lets the instant 
pass in which Gertrude could be saved. And, dosed with his own 
poison, he meets a fittingly ignominious end. 

Claudius does not come quite unquestionably to life. The mate- 
rial for the character is there, old and new, and it is all consistent 
enough. But Shakespeare has left some of it incompletely devel- 
oped, some indeed to implication only, and the actor must use 
judgment in assembling it. And though Claudius is the villain of 
the piece, his guilt undoubted and of the blackest, the evidence 
for the prosecution must be weighed. But an actor will instinc- 
tively make himself Counsel for the Defense of the part he plays, 
when he can. 

There is the question of his love for Gertrude, and hers for 
him. They never themselves refer to its illicitly passionate days. 
There are, indeed, no love passages between them. They are only 
twice, and for the space of a few lines, left alone together, and 
then trouble is heavy on them. It has, at this time, even begun to 
separate them; for Gertrude tells him no more than she need of 
what has passed with Hamlet in her closet. But throughout the 
play, alone with her, or before the Court, Claudius shows her very 
much that loving respect which Hamlet says his father showed 
her. The relation, as it now is, seems not to bek dignity; and the 
actor may justifiably somewhat discount the “Hyperion to a 
satyr," and, still more, "the bloat king," and the paddock, bat and 
gib of dw closet-scene as the language of angry grief, the pent-up 
poison of a sick mind. Even the Ghost qualifies his 

thar incestuous, that adulterate beast . . . 

and the "shameful lust" by 

With witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous gifts — 

O wicked wit and gifts, that have the power 
So to sedueet . . 

*->wiiidi st^mests, surdy, good tun^d to ill account, and a 
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Gertrude fascinated by them^ yet not too easily won/^ Wc cer- 
tainly are not meant to see her enamored of an obvious monster. 

How far was it love for her which tempted him to crime? To 
this wc have his own clear-headed answer when he is wrestling 
with himself alone and speaks of 

those effects for which I did the murder. 

My crown, my own ambition and my queen. 

She takes neither pride of place in it, nor comes as an afterthought. 
But it is in his converse with Laertes (when, as wc have noted, 
Shakespeare brings him most spontaneously to life) that his 
feelings for her show. Is it odd that he should so confess himself 
to the young man? 

for myself — 

My virtue or my plague, be it either which — 

She*s so conjunctive to my life and soul. 

That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 

I could not but by her. . . . 

It sounds, docs it not, as if wrung from him? Later comes the 
rueful (and equally odd, as part of the provocation to the mur- 
dering of Hamlet) : 

Not that I think you did not love your father; 

But that I know love is begun by time, 

And that I sec, in passages of proof. 

Time qualifies the spark and hre of it. 

There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick or snuff that will abate it ... . 

Of what docs that covertly $pcak--thosc *^pas$age$ of proof*— but 
of Gertrude*! mute obedience to Hamlet’s behest to deny herself 
to his bed? He does not know the reason; she could not tell him. 
To him it only seems the inevitable sad satiety of a passion such 
as theirs, grown **to a plurisy,** dead “in his own too much ***^ 

It is true chat a line or to later, the Ghost refers to Kim as 
a wretch, whose oaturil gifts were poor 
To those of mine « . • 

and even calks of the dfflerence between t "radiant sad "gaihige" Bm of 

all the evidence for the prosectition this is the most-— and the most escmably— 
biased. 

*s In letting any matter of that kind past itiaempliaihced intm the Shal^ 
speare would he uacoocemed with what we may call its l i fctliho w d la times he 
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Not that this can be very clearly brought home to die audience. 
Had Shakespeare given himself a freer hand with Claudius and 
Gertrude, nor let the play be so overwhelmingly dominated by 
Hamlet, he would, we may well suppose, have clinched this and 
other questions about them more effectively. As it is, the chief 
dramatic value of the passages is (yet once more) as a direction 
to the actors. If Gertrude, from the closet-scene onwards, does a 
litde self-consciously hold aloof from him (except when, for a 
moment, he is in danger from Laertes), and if he shows himself 
somberly aware of it, the lines, when they come to be spoken, 
will take color from this. And such an attitude one to the other 
will in itself be eloquent; especially by contrast to the earlier hap- 
piness, shown plainly to the world when at last it may be. But 
it is a pity that these ends of character are left loose. 

Is Claudius a drunkard? We have the promise of the “jocund 
healths” he means to drink, and Hamlet’s scornful 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse, 

Keeps wassail, and the swaggering upspring reels .... 

with its sequent 

This heavy-headed revel east and west 

Makes us traduced and taxed of other nations; 

They clepe us drunkards. . . . 

But we hear no more of this, except when Hamlet would rather 
kill his enemy “drunk asleep" than at his prayers — which is still 
only evidence for the prosecution— and we see nothing of it at all. 
So Shakespeare does not want to stress it. But it helps picture a 
Court in which the student-philosopher Hamlet would, at best, 
feel very out of place; and it gives a signiBcant touch to the picture 
of the King, no more a drunkard than his neighbor, or than a 
clever man can afford to be, but the consummate sensualist in this 
too. And he would find, it might well be, comforting forgetful- 
ness in the nightly wassail, and courage in the “swaggering up- 
spring” and the brava(k> of those trumpets and drums.** 

would not, th»t U » tty— indeed, be does not odterwue — imp to couider 
whether the dofet-tcene hod taken place a day to «r a week or to earlier. 

*• But 1 uw once an lutiaa actor who had evidently been gready ttruck by dtit 
aspect of the character, for hi* note wa* reddened and be played ibe part bibnloiuly 
throughout. Thii tightened the phy very mneh. And here, my dear Dover Wilaon, 
» another poitihie anawer to ^ fauming <|«ic*tioai Did ClataditH tee the Dumb 
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GERTRUDE 

However else Shakespeare may have envisaged Gertrude upon 
his stage, it could not have been as the mature matron, the realis- 
tic mother of a man of thirty, to which a later-born tradition has 
unluckily accustomed us. His boys could play the young Ophelia 
and the fourteen-year-old Juliet and scarcely call convention into 
question; and one sees them bringing a certain advantageously 
sexless distinction to the withered Queen Margaret or the stern 
Volumnia/® But the presenting of ripe womanhood and its charm 
would obviously be beyond them. As far, then, as appearance 
went (and setting aside the simply comic) he had to choose 
between spontaneous youth and conventional “age.” Juliet is 
young. It is against all likelihood that Lady Capulet should be old; 
but she is made so, for here is an effective contrast which nothing 
in the story forbids. Ophelia is young; and if likelihood were all, 
Gertrude, who will certainly never see forty-five again, might 
better be “old.” But that would make her relations with Claudius 
— and their likelihood is vital to the play-— quite incredible. Thcrc- 


Show? My Italun» at that juncture, was far too muzzy and hilarious to have seen 
any offense— or, indeed, any meaning at al! m it. 

As to the comic old women, it is likely that they were played by men. Dr, 
W. J. Lawrence thinks so (and allows me to quote him), pointing out that when, 
with the Restoration, actre&ses inherited the Juliets and Rosalinds — ^though even 
this change was not suddenly complete— such parts as the Nurse in Otway*s Cmut 
Uarius (his adaptation of Romeo and Juliet) were till the end of the century, or 
near it, acted by men. And this, as he justly says, looks very like a survival ol 
Elizabethan practice. 

But that, with Shakespeare at any rate, the men did not trespass into this 
territory beyond the Mistress Overdoncs and Dame Quicklys and Angelkat is 
sttggesci^, I think, by the severe limitation of the number of the women*! parts. 
In no play do we find more than five. And ihU looks like comidemdoa Jar the 
Hkely number of trained apprentices available, a number limited bodi by law 
and cttstom. In Richard IJl, it is true, there are, besides the women’s parts, dus 
young King, the Duke of York and ClareiKe's ton to be cast. But for two of diesc 
not much skill ti needed, and something may be done by doubling. The doubling 
would be without regard to sex; in Raman and fuliat Lady MoiitniiK*s death 
imidfes the need for a Balthasar or a page for Paris. Such plays as d Utdtmmmar 
Nigkf/ Dream and The Merry Wives of Windsor ask, of course, lor a of 

children. But they srcrc originally iniended, it is presume^ lor private 
ince, and any puHk theater would need outride help for their production. Shake* 
spetre, Irom fi»t to last, is as sparing as potMt of women chiiactar^ and 
tkularly oi the elderly or middle-aged. A herotite he imsit hive, ano ww perna^ 
a compauMMi or an atteodaiit or twuu For die rest; whUt ftehate and nuclei 
abound, mochcis are fiririy scarce. And is there an aunt in the canour 
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fore she must still be young, only as much older than Ophelia as 
dress and conduct can suggest. But Shakespeare, by an adroit 
twist, converts necessity here to profit. He gives us in Gertrude 
the woman who does not mature, who clings to her youth and 
all that belongs to it, whose charm will not change but at last fade 
and wither; a pretty creature, as we see her, desperately refusing 
to grow old. And it is actually in this pathetic incongruity that the 
whole tragedy has struck root. 

She is drawn for us with unemphatic strokes, and she has but 
a passive part in the play’s aaion. She moves throughout in 
Claudius’ shadow; he holds her as he has won her, by the witch- 
craft of his wit. We first see her sitting in Council at his side, 
formally presented, too, as “the imperial jointress” of his power. 
But it is plain that she does little except echo his wishes; some- 
times — as in the welcome to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern — she 
repeats his very words, inverting, as with a slight effort, their 
order. We practically never see her apart from him, except when, 
at his and Polonius’ urging, she has sent for Hamlet to her closet; 
and then he follows to bid her “translate” what has passed. She 
does not tell him everything. Polonius’ death is news enough; the 
rest, after all, was madness. But here, we may gather, starts a rift 
between them; from now on they stay conjugally apart, and he 
feels he has lost her. Later, during the fencing match, when she 
has momentarily at least recovered her good spirits, in pretty d^- 
ance she disobeys him and drinks from the cup he has prepared 
for her son. That trifling disobedience is her death. 

She seems to be fond of Hamlet; though whether dbe really so 
much wishes him to stay at Court we can hardly tell, for it is 
under Claudius* eye and influence that she makes the plea. She 
is gracious to Ophelia; and if the girl’s “good beauties’* do turn 
out to be the "happy cause" of her son’s “wildness"— -why, thdr 
marriage would be just what she feels a marriage should be. 

For long she does not admit that Hamlet is poridvely mad; she 
never uses the wcurd about him untU, in her doset, he sees the 
thing she cannot see. She knovra him well enough to know that 
her own “o’er-hasty marriage" is at the root ol his trouble, but 
her trivial 

Did you assay him 
To any pairime? 
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— ^wheo Rosencrantz and Guildenstern bring their first report of 
him — shows her quite insensible to the depth of it. 

Yet, watching her, we know that this shallow, amiable, lym- 
phatic creature was an adulteress, cunning enough to deceive her 
husband. Hamlet says that 

she would hang on him. 

As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on. . . . 

It was the obvious way of deceiving him. She wept bitterly when 
he died. We need not, however, see hypocrisy there. She may well 
have wept the more bitterly because she had been false to him. 
And husbands, whose love is of too complacent and Hyperion- 
like a “dignity,” are temptingly easy to deceive. Within a month 
she has married her lover, and she is still the Queen. She owns 
that — ^in the eyes of the world — it was overhasty of them. But of 
any remorse for the past there is no hint at all. Surely everything 
— if her morose son would but come to his senses and take a more 
cheerful view of life — has at last turned out very well. 

It is upon such a nature, then, that the cathartic storm of Ham- 
let’s stored resentment— the occasion given him— is to break. He 
has been expressly warned to 

leave her to heaven, 

And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge 
To prick and sting her. 

But her seeming bland immunity from anything of the sort so 
pricks and stings his own incorrigible moral sense that at last 
he can restrain himself no more; he must set her up a gbss 
wiKrein she may see, not the still pretty sight she is used to finding 
there, the mask of virtue she presents to the world, but the “in- 
most part” of her, the terrible truth. 

He is coming to her, so she supposes, to be rated for his 
“pranks,” which have indeed become “coo broad to bear with,” 
when he can, under cover of his pby, insult before the whole 
Court both her and his sovereign and «epfather by gibing at 
their marrbge. And she has primed herself— clearly she does not 
relish the task; the subject is a ticklish one; it it Cbudiut, she 
announces, who is offended— to be “round with him.” But his 
lunatic violence terrifies her, his killing of Pobniut breaks her 
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nerve. Within a little he has her cowed. The tables are turned, 
and he is rating her, scourging her towards repentance for deadly 
sin. 

We have had Claudius a few moments since, facing the evil 
in him honestly enough; but for a while it seems as if she really 
did not know what Hamlet meant. Still, bewildered though she 
may be by the rhetoric and moral fervor, his 

makes marriage vows 
As false as dicers’ oaths. . . 

(for answer to the bravado of her “What have I done. . . ?”) tells 
her plainly that he knows of her adultery. But it is past and re- 
spectably atoned for; and there is genuine perplexity in her 

Ay mcl what act. 

That roars so loud and thunders in the index? 

What can she have done to warrant such tremendous execration? 

He sets to w'ork, with a kind of painstaking wrath, to demon- 
strate to her, as to a reprobate child, her moral obliquity. And now 
it is, her silence tells us, that she will not understand. Very natu- 
rally — ^this from her own son! — she will not. So he coarsens and 
coarsens his attack, till finding it intolerable, she pleads guilty. 
And then he will not spare her. If the carnal sin is all she can 
recognize, she shall have that painted in its true colors too: 

Nay, but to live 

In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed. . . 

She has ample excuse at last for her pitifully reiterated 

O! speak to me no more .... 

No more, sweet Hamlet! 

When the Ghost appears— and she is spared the yet deadlier 
blow of a revelation ^ the murder— she is blind to its presence, 
deaf to the vcuce: 

Do you see nothing there? 

Nodung at all; yet all that is I see. 

Nor did you nt^ing hear? 

No, nothing but ourselves. 

and it impBei, we feel, a blindness soul in her betides, a sanity 
which Hainkt*s “madness’* puts *o titame. He has battered her 
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into admission of her fleshly sin; but spiritual perception— what 
can give her that? The division between mother and son is here 
at its deepest, in this picture of mother, father and son, united but 
divided, together, but in understanding curelcssly apart. And here 
is intrinsic tragedy, the tragedy of what human beings are; and 
the action is stayed while we absorb the sense of it. Yet in kind- 
liness the two are never nearer to each other. The ghostly pres- 
ence — ^itself so softened — is a reproach to his anger, and her very 
incomprehension makes her tenderer to him. 

The mystic moment past, his compassion, truly, is as bitter as 
his wrath. To him bitterer; for he has no faith, he finds, in her 
repentance. Let her assume the virtue she has not. Having stripped 
one mask from her he bids her wear another; the pretense may 
become reality in time. He turns bitterer still. She will betray her 
son to her paramour. What else should she do? He ranks her 
with his traitor schoolfellows, whom he will trust as he would 
“adders fanged." 

But in all this he is wrong. She is repentant and she does not 
betray him. He is no more just to her than we need expect the 
one-time chastely romantic adorer of Ophelia, turned misogynist, 
to be. For truer insight there is the Ghost's 

O, step between her and her fighting soul. . . . 

— ^knowledge, befitting the dead, that even unawares something 
within her is struggling for salvation. But, with Gertrude as with 
Cbudius, Shakespeare leaves these last threads of their story 
loose-ended. And Hamlet $0 dominates the play that we are too 
apt to see things through his eyes. 

A few strokes, however, have still to be added to the character, 
and in its acting they can be given some significance. The morrow 
of this ordeal hnds her so sick of soul and conscious of guilt, so 
broken in nerve, that only her ingrain royal sense of duty forces 
her to receive the "distract” Ophelia. But (in quick and effective 
contrast) she can gallantly throw herself between the enraged 
Laertes and her hwdund. And ^e can momentarily forget her 
own trouble in grief for the girl's death; the detached beauty of 
her tale of it tells us so. Hamlet, when die sees him again at the 
graveside, is stiU, it seems, in the grip of his madness and she 
pleads f<v indulgence for him. ^le is the hap{M«r when, at the 
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fencing match, he quietly speaks of it as a thing conquered and 
left behind; and for a little while — because he is so happily 
restored to her — her natural gaiety has play again. It is for a very 
little while. And the terrible knowledge that Hamlet was com- 
mandcd to spare her, Shakespeare more ruthlessly will not. 

The poison does not kill her so quickly but that she must suffer 
this agony besides. Laertes* last words; the back-rushing memory 
of much not understood till now, of the mimic murder in the 
garden, Hamlet's mysterious “. . . as kill a king”; the sight of 
Claudius here in his grip — she dies companioned by the meaning 
of all this, conscious even, it may be, of her dying son’s impla- 
cable farewell. It is the very death her cheated husband died.” 

HAMLET 

As with the play, so— but for one vital difference— with the char- 
acter. Shakespeare has to reconcile the creature of his imagination 
with the figure of the borrowed story; the Hamlet we have is the 
tragic product of his very failure to do so. 

The unfitness of the man for his task is at once plain. But 
Hamlet’s continuing effort to be at the same time— so to put it— 
Kyd’s hero and Slukespeare’s reveals deeper incongruities. It 
involves him in a rupture of the entire spiritual treaty between 


And we liave had the ejects td such a poison most vigorously painted fox 
us by the Ghost: 

The lepcfous distilment, whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 

That fwiit as quicksilver it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body; 

And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

Use thin and whotesocne blood; so did it mine; 

And a most tustant tetter barked about. 

Most laxar*like, with vile and loathaome crust. 

All my smooth body. . , . 

Shakespeare could have done that at half or 1 quarter the length (and die 
modern producer-*o( o{nnton, no doubt, that he sfumld have-Hnually omits the 
last six lines); but he dearly waists the physkal effects of the poison to make a 
deep tmpren^ on us. I do not say that we thdl remember the actual Unes for 
so long. But when we see the Queen stikken, dm impresuon made by diem 
should be spomaiieottaly. If only vaguely, leoewcd. There is nodiing In the text 
to mark the moment of her dea^; but since she speaks after she has cotkpied tntn 
the arms of her attendants there ts no leaion she should not live on, kmg enmqdt* 
Watt 10 leim die truth. The fCsng ^ts fwitty; but by sword as wdl as pohoo. 
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himself and the world in which he must live, and in a conflict 
between two selves within him, the one that could agree with 
this world, the other that cannot. There is the fundamental 
tragedy, exhibited by setting him in contact with a variety (d his 
world’s inhabitants; his mother, the girl he has loved, a true friend 
and two false ones, his secret enemy, the man he unwittingly 
wrongs, an old Court wiseacre, a shrewd old peasant, those shad- 
ows of reality, the Players, and that other shadow, his father’s 
ghost. Each contact has its discord, and sets him playing false to 
what common sense would expect of him, and to what he once 
might have expeaed of himself. 

Before the play begins this schism has begun; his mother's re- 
marriage its immediate cause. It is suddenly intensified by the 
supernatural discovery of his father’s murder, shamefully linked 
to this; so intensified that a salutary intermittent fever of the 
brain is seemingly all that enables him to discharge its poisons 
and survive. This fever — called, for want of a better name, his 
madness — ^fracturing the surface of his mind, adds yet more facets 
to our view of him. It adds, too, a fascinating iridescence to the 
cruder colors of the story, and it gives a fluctuating pulse to the 
action. Shakespeare found it — this madness— a mechanical trick. 
He makes it a dramatic symbol of the true tragedy of his Hamlet, 
which is the tragedy of a spiritual revolution. 

HIS LOOKS AND CONDUCT 

The exigencies of the action will not let us see a happy Hamlet 
— ^if ever there was one. But we have Ophelia’s reference to him as 
he seemed to her to be: 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state. 

The glw of fashion and the mould of form. 

The d>served of all d>servers. . . J 

And in the forgetful pleasure he finds in the mimic world of die 
Hayers is the reflection a happier man. 

We see him direcdy in three quite distinct guises. There is du: 
black-suited Hamlet, rebeUiousIy singular amid the peacodk bril- 
liancy of the Council. Then, in drastic contrast, there will be the 
Hamlet of the “antic di^KMition,’’ who must not merely answer, 
in some dq^ree, to Ofdielia’s account him— 
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with his doublet all unbraced, 

No hat upon his head, his stockings fouled. 

Ungartered, and down-gyved to his ancle . . . 

—but who will (is it not likely?) have “cast his nighted colour 
off” also. Would he, after promising “in all his best” to obey his 
mother, have disregarded this command, persisted in his public 
reproach to her? Would he not, moreover, wish to give Claudius 
every reason to think that he was no longer brooding on his loss? 
Tradition is against it; but all Shakespearean tradition is, stricdy 
speaking, truncated at 1660. Most Hamlets, at any rate, in this 
middle section of the play make too much of their grief (they 
duplicate, that is to say, the effect of the earlier scenes) and too 
little of their madness. Except in the scene with Gertrude, the one 
outspoken reference to the past is not sorrowful at all; it is the 
bitterly mocking: 

look you, how cheerfully my mother looks, and my father died 
within ’s two hours. 

When he is alone we have the truth of him, but it is his madness 
which is on public exhibition. And a very “antic disposition" he 
will at times display — for he must, if he is to claim the madman’s 
privilege and security — till at last “his pranks” become “too broad 
to bear with.”’* The description of him and those phrases are 
specific directions to the actor. 

All this will again be changed when he emerges safe from the 
ambush of his voyage. He should probably appear at the grave- 
side with his “sea-gown scarfed about” him. By the wistfully 
humorous detachment of his mood we are to know that the fever 
in his brain is now burned out. That his one passionately remorse- 
ful outburst when he learns of (^hclia’s death should be greeted 
as madness is only a last ironic instance of his spiritual schism 
with his\^rroundings. This behind him, what could be more ruth- 
lessly sane than his talk of those exterminated vermin, Posen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, or shrewder than hb sense of his polit- 
ical position? And he takes his intellectual ease with Osric. We 
sec that his strength is worn. He has fenrebodings of death. Then, 
to the wronged Laertes, and beft^ King, Queen and Court, he 

**t2. what Dom Wilaon ity« abom tccepled apponitce of die ttage 
madmao. 
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makes his apology, purges his offenses, and seemingly would be 
reconciled to the estrangedjworld. It is a deceptive sunset gleam. 
The threat of the poisoned sword apart, his heritage of ill and his 
failure so far to cope with it are taking their own revenge on him. 
But it is thus that, before the terrible end, Shakespeare shows us 
the Hamlet that might have been, something the nobler for his 
ordeal than the romantic figure of Ophelia's adoration, the Ham- 
let, rather, of whom Fortinbras is to say 

For he was likely, had he been put on. 

To have proved most royally. . . . 

HAMLET AND GEKTRUDE 

The turning point of the play, as we have seen, is when Hamlet 
postpones his vengeance on the King because it would not be cruel 
enough to kill him at his prayers, and passes on to wreak as cruel 
a vengeance as he can upon his mother, hoping only that he may 
be able to stop short of killing her. For vengeance in large part 
this is. And while that which is to be fulfilled at last upon the 
King is a duty laid on him (he has welcomed it truly, and his will 
and conscience are engaged in it; but the keeping them so is a 
hard task, and a harder the turning purpose into action), to this 
impeachment of his mother, which has been expressly forbidden 
him, he goes with a dreadful zest. Nor does the offense against 
his father account for the ferocity of his attack. Her sin against 
herself moves him more. But the springs of his wrath are bared 
in the climax to the scene’s beginning, when she asks him has he 
“forgot" to whom he speaks thus, and he answers 

No, by the roexi, not so: 

You are the Queen, your husband’s brother’s wife; 

And— would it were not sot— you are my mother. 

She has been false to her husband and to herself. But the has also 
been false to hint, to his faith in her. 

Tim relation between any mother and son rests primarily on 
insdna; and in Hamlet’s uidtalanced state, at that enkindled 
moment rntne particularly, inttina hat full play. For all hit self- 
awareness he will not be intellectually aware of the imxture of 
motives in him; he has not been <d the jmxess by wiiich he is 
broitgfit to diis passionate criiia. But we have seeii lita^ with &ith 
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in his mother’s virtue, his ihtith in all womanhood has vanished; 
his own sense of moral health too — ^for is he not her son, her very 
flesh and blood? That side of life has been poisoned for him; the 
taint is betrayed in his treatment of Ophelia. He has been warned 
to leave his mother’s punishment to heaven, but the excitements 
of the play-scene are too much for him. By what he says when he 
is summoned to her he means to scourge her to repentance; he 
will “speak" daggers to her, will wring her heart 

If it be made of penetrable stuff. . . 

But beneath this purpose surges— be it known to him or no— an 
embittered idealist’s lust to be avenged upon this traitor to his 
ideal; and in its sating will be the sense that he is thus ridding 
himself too of some of the poison in him. 

Ophelia is also our witness to Hamlet’s unspoiled attitude 
towards women. His love for her, as we hear of it, was still only 
in its imaginative phase, finding expression in such pleasant 
fooUshness as 

Doubt thou the stars are Are; 

Doubt that the sun doth move; 

Doubt truth to be a liar .... 

Thine evermore, most dear lady, whilst this machine u to 
him. . . . 

and given countenance 

With almost all the holy vows of heaven. 

But there exist — though they may be rare — these essentially chaste 
natures, whose manhood’s love will be the son’s devout love for 
his mother, rededicatc, little changed, to a wife. They are not 
lacking in passion. Far from it; there are no stronger passions 
than these pure ones, set on some ideal. And Hamlet’s is such a 
nature, and his bve for his mother was just such a pasaonate 
love. 

He still instinctitwly feels himself, moreover, so much a par- 
taker of her Uh; that her degradingly hasty marriage to his tmcle 
disgusts him with Hfe itself, brings lum to wishing that his own 

... too too sdlid fledt would melt. . ." 

** A poiM whkk Dover Wiboa’s ravtiiw «f "nil&il’* does aao« tempii^dr 
OMierUiie. 
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Morbidly sensitive in this (the grief for his father’s death telling 
on him too) though he may already be, he has, up to this point, 
his trouble more or less in hand; he can hold it at arm’s length, 
even, with the wry humor of a 

Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral baked meats 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. . . . 

It is the Ghost’s revelation of the murder, and of the baser faa of 
her adultery with its all too obvious bearing upon the murder, 
which turns him, as by a sort of balefully miraculous conversion, 
into a man possessed. Inevitably the shock tells hardest upon the 
wound already there, a wound which is intellectually so poorly 
protected too. And thus it is that the grief for her frailty is turned 
to rage in him, and that the sense of her corruption infects him 
and all womanly beauty in his eyes. Such moral ignorance and 
wantonness, he cries, make a man mad. The cleavage between 
the two of them has significance for Hamlet alone. In his 
mother’s eyes he is, to begin with, simply unreasonable and un- 
kind. His moral indictment, when he launches it, bewilders her. 
And of the obscure play of thought and feeling within him she 
has no idea. 

But the attack on her, despite its rancor, is his effort to heal the 
breach between them. Its initial passion — not quelled even by the 
shock of the calamity to Polonius; it surges up again the moment 
after — comes in sharp contrast to the cold reasoning that has 
spared the King. Claudius is damned, and cannot be too deeply 
damned; but she may still be saved. And he loves her still; it is 
with a kind of exasperated love that he rages at her. He means to 
be cruel, 

cruel, only to be kind. . . 

and is doubtless crueler than he means to be; for the sensitive 
nature, set to the harsh task, becomes more cruel than another. 
By the Ghost’s intervention his passionate anger is quelled, and 
be is kept from inflicting worse cruelty on her. But this link of 
past love between them proves to be none now. The little doud of 
tenderness soon dissedves; and he is left (his pulse as hers tem- 
perately keeping time) to see her with a terrfole clarity as to bis 
steeled intellect she is, no renewal of virtue in her posribk, nor in 
himself of any faith in such virtue. His anger had hope in it. But 
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its “damned custom” has now sardonically become the “monster,” 
to whom he commits her for as much salvation as she is likely to 
earn. This is the tepid end to many a moral crusade. 

He is remorseful for his overrighteous wrath. His queer 

Forgive me this my virtue. . . . 

is not all irony. Forgive me — is the impulse of it— even though 
the fault be yours, for whatever in me parts me from you. And if 
it will comfort her he will beg a mother’s blessing of her again. 

But this is playing round realities. And when, about to leave 
her, he surveys her there, crushed, yet— he is certain — infatuate 
still, the cold 

One word more, good lady. 

unmasks the uncompromising mind.** What shall she do? That 
she can still ask such a questioni And in the sarcasm of the 

Not this, by no means, that I bid you do. . . 

sounds his despair of her; even as the nausea of 

Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed; 

Pinch wanton on your cheek; call you his mouse; 

And let him, for a pair of reechy kisses. . . 

tells us that the poison in himself is by no means purged. Plead 
as he might, she will relapse, he feels, to this. So she will act, for 
so at heart she is. And when at last he does leave her it is to the 
accustomed mockery of 

Mother, good night. . . . Good night, mother! 

—a very refrain it has become. 

Throughout the play, from that first quiet, ironic 

’Tis not al(»e my inky cloak, good mother. . . 
what changes of grief and bitterness, bve and anger has not 
Shakeqjeare set his Hamlet to ring on that one word! Nor are 
these the last hereabouts. He insinuates a yet bitter farewell to 
her into the cryptic parting with Claudius: 

** It U i«>i euy to dbiuvuitb the tignificMice of Hainkt*t varying fonnt of 
tddteu to hit mother. in public would be but a natural term of reqiect 

both for mother and Queen; in private there may be tome cttrtngement in it We 
have noted the play be maket widi Guildensiem’i iliglUljr impertiaent “your 
mother’* commandment" Thii pietem "good lady" it widmat dmdit ha^y 
irookat, if only becatiK it pretudea a pmaage of dK very hanhcaa lioiiy. 
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Farewell, dear mother. 

Thy loving father, Hamlet. 

My mother. Father and mother is man and wife; man and wife 
is one flesh; and so, my mother. 

— ^which is as much as to say that, at last, he surrenders his share 
in her to his enemy, to the man who has degraded her in flesh 
and soul to what she is. 

He troubles no more about her, makes no contact with her 
when he returns from his adventurous voyage, his “madness” 
shed. He ignores her at the graveside. His one reference to her 
is the cursory, bruul 

He that hath killed my king and whored my mother. . . 

And when, in a breathing-space of the fight, she approaches him 
reconcilingly with the pretty, motherly 

Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows. . . . 
the coquettish 

The Queen carouses to thy fortune, Hamlet, 
a coldly couneous 

Good madam. 

is all his response. 

In his cry as he kills the King, in the 
Follow my mother! 

there is a last echo of the old afflicted love. But, stricken himself, 
he has no kinder farewell for her than a 

Wretched queen, adieu! 

as she lies there dying or dead. 

The story of Hamlet and his mother is of a seamd and spiritual 
parturition. Every mother is prepared for such a wrench. But this 
is a morbid one; and it is the child that suBers and resents. 

HAMLET ANO OPHELIA 

We have, to begin and end with, two explicit indications of 
Hamlet’s uncorrupted feelings for C^helia; the fir«, her account 
to her f«her of Ids woots^ ha “in hemouraUe fedbkw,” of W* 
giving 
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countenance to hu speedi . . . 

With almost all the holy vows of heaven. 

the second, his own cry when he learnt that she is dead: 

I lov’d Ophelia. . . . 

—and, from their very nature, they are meant to be believed. In 
the interval the two are at cross-purposes, and pec^le and cir- 
cumstances and they themselves otnspire to make matters worse. 

It would be a common tale enough of two lovers, were the dreum- 
stances not so terrible and Hamlet other than he is. 

We see them alone together only once, and then every element 
of mischief is distilled into the situation. They have been parted 
for long (but for that single, strange, silent incursion on her which 
she describes) ; he has lost faith in life itself, and she, no more than 
obediently faithless to him till now, must now be as obediently 
false — for they are not, in fact, even alone together, as she knows.** 
But from the beginning of the play the whole pernicious process 
has been in train. Laertes warns his sister to beware of the 
“trifling" of her lover’s favor, and of opening her "chaste treasure 
... to his u n mastered importunity," and her father sullies him to 
her still more by telling her that his “holy vows” are 

mere implorators of unholy suiu, 

Breathing like sanctified and pious bawds. 

The better to beguile. 

Plainly this is a slander upon the Hamlet we have just seen; the 
young idealist, with his 

Frailty, thy name is woman! 

heartbroken by the one betrayal of hit ideal He is to learn within 
a little that the betrayal it far worse than he thought it, and 
coincidently to find his own love for Ophelia treated as just sudi 
a matter of lust as his uncle’s for his mother. What muR be the 
effect on him? 

One index to it is given us, pretty {mxnptly, tsdton Pokmius 
“boards" him; and out dE that {uaure of natural comipdon: 

** “for long." Once again wt bum nmmba how aAioaiUy Sba batp aa t c nuns 
lime to hk aceoum. Wa ate not toM, nor altosml m cRotlaie, bow .loav da 
wparanoo has been. Opiidia speaks ol "tWa many a day." and of remnibmacn 
"'iuth she bai "ioafcd hnw » ivdelivar." That k evideace cnongh. 
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For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, being a god kissing 
carrion . . • 

springs the sudden, irrelevant enquiry: 

Have you a daughter? 

(but it tr a relevant question, surely, since you have been shutting 
her away from me for so long) to be followed by: 

Let her not walk i’ the sun; conception is a blessing, but not 
as your daughter may conceive: — friend, look to ’t. 

Ironic tribute to paternal worldly wisdom! It is most prudent of 
you, my good sir, to be treating me as a common seducer^* and 
your daughter as a potential harlot. For so, doubtless, all women 
arc. 

Later comes another gibe: 

Oh, Jephthah, judge of Israel, what a treasure hadst thou I . . • 

One fair daughter, and no more. 

The which he loved passing well. 

— for he also “sent her away for two months; and she ... be- 
wailed her virginity.”*^ But does it follow that this is how best to 
show you love your daughter “passing well’*; or even — hints the 
mischievous mockery of 

Why, 

As by lot, God wot. 

And then, you know, 

It came to pass, as most lil^e it was . . . 

— that you will have kept her so safe after all ? What is most like 
to come to pass if man and maid should get together? A few 
months more may show. 

From which opprobrious levity we may gather what Hamlet 
thinks of Polonius* part in the matter. And the matter itself, 

^ But Hamlet's faith in hts own untried virtue has disintegrated too: 

We are arrant knaves all, believe none of us. 

^ Judges It: 38. The coincidence of die two months (to Hamlet's first soliloquy 
hit father has been dead •'but two months . . and in the now imminent play- 
scene Ophelia is to say be has been dowi "twice two months"; therefore it is for 
two months that be a^ she have been parted) ts more tmemting as an uidtatton 
of the wofkii^ of Shakespeaie's mind — and Hamlet's — than important ts another 
solid spot in the Buidity ol the play's scheme of time. For even in days when men 
knew their Bilde far better, not many among hts audiesice will have known k 
so well as this. 
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amidst grimmer troubles, might well be meaning no more to him, 
supine beneath those as he seems to be. But in another scale is the 
Hamlet o£ the strange incursion on Ophelia; a man spiritually 
stricken, whom we divine too in some reflexive twists to his sar- 
casms and behind the parade of pessimism, whom we hear railing 
at his “unpregnant” counterpart, whom we finally see for our- 
selves — Ophelia now set in his path — with his self-questionings 
sternly harvested into a questioning of life’s very title to be 
endured; “the pangs of disprized love” but one item in its 
catalogue of ills. And suddenly he sees her there, a creature from 
the world of faith he has left behind. 

His exclamation; that oddly ruthful 

Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be ail my sins remembered. 

reflects, I think, in its meaning and music together, as far as a 
single phrase may, the complex of the effect on him; an emotion 
at the sight of her which is like the vibrating of a frayed, neglected 
string; regret for the loss of her, and of his faith in all that the 
love for her nourished in him — and he half whimsically, a little 
wistfully, commends his present impiety to her prayers. But there 
is too a shrinking in the tenor of it (this the keynote of the coming 
scene) from any risk of a renewed desire for her.** 

He can never have thought of confiding his secret to her; to 
her father’s daughter, or, his mother’s treachery haunting him, to 
any woman. But for him love and trust go together; and some 
fear that he might betray it will have been among the other feel- 
ings working in him when, as she tells us, after the long perusal 
of her face 

he lets me go. 

And, with his head over his shoulder turn’d. 

He seem'd to find his way without his eyes; 

*• Dowden layi, "There it etcraagement in the word 'Nymph,' " and other good 
tutbwities agree with him. I accept this gladly enough, though I with ! knew more 
piecitcJy what h* emotional significance for Shakespeare’s audience was. But when 
Dover Wilton addt that ‘The touch of affectation in ‘nymph' and 'oritons' (bodi 
preientinut words) and of tarcatm in 'ail my tint' shows that Hamlet ipeakt 
ironically. ..." I cannot but protest. Hamlet, for one thing, it not a{» to be 
ttrcattic about l»t own tint, and he it, at tbit moment, in hit least tarcattic mood. 
And bow the word "oritont"— in the face of fuliet't earlier and Imogen's !a» 
ute of ii— <nn be called affected and pretentiout I really do not tee. 
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For out o’ doors he went without their help, 

And to the last bended their light on me. 

— when he let her go indeed, with that symbolically silent good- 
bye. And we see that, in touch with her again, at the first provo- 
cation he begins riddling with the truth. And a little later, in his 
frenzied excitement, it nearly escapes him. 

But, dedicate to his task, what has he to do with love? Nor is he 
the man that loved her. Nor is this world of wickedness the world 
in which they loved. Her approach to return his gifts stirs his 
senses. It is with the violence of self-distrust that he repels her. 
Her distress at it touches his pity. Then he will lesson her — all 
the kindness he can show her — in the realities of life as he has 
learned them. Is she honest as well as fair? Her beauty will cor- 
rupt her honesty. He is himself “indifferent honest,” yet it were 
better his mother had not borne him. In the days of his foolish 
innocence he thought that he loved her. He made her believe so. 
She should not have believed him. That was not love, and men 
are “arrant knaves all.” Her father was wise to part them; and 
here is sounder counsel still: 

Get thee to a nunnery: why wouldst thou be a breeder of sin- 
ners? ... Go thy ways to a nunnery. . . . 

— ^and have no share in. perpetuating the wickedness of the world. 

The menace in his sudden, searching 

Where’s your father? 

terrifies her into a lie. He cannot be sure, of course, that it is one; 
and in that “thou shalt not escape calumny” he is giving her some 
benefit of the doubt. But whether, having been kept from him 
lest he should debauch her, it is wittingly or unwittingly that ^e 
now lends her purity to his enemies as a bait for him, she is— so 
much is certain— a part of their machinery of evil; and his com- 
passion turns to insensate rage. In such a rage the objects of it are 
less themselves than typical fuel for its fury. And ^helia is no 
more Ophelia to him, but womankind, the matrix of this evil 
which Im corrupted the world for him, which has made him mad. 
Yet through his wrath we ttill hear the Hamlet that loved her 
pleading with her— in the reiterated 

Get thee to a nunnery. ... To a naniwty. . . . 
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—to save herself from die miserable guilt of the ^ving of life, for 
such ends as this. It is his second anguished farewell to her. And 
thus is completed — and dissipated in anguish — ^the stern reason- 
ing of 

To be, or not to be . . . 

Among the gay assemblage for the play he secs her yet more 
patendy — in his tense excitement — as a part of this machinery of 
evil which surrounds and threatens him. Kept from Court for so 
long, and now so demurely presented to him; can he doubt, then, 
that she is but another spy and decoy? His enemies' cue has 
been to 

drive his purpose on to these delights. 

and his is to play the allotted part— to another purpose. Therefore, 
with a 

No, good mother, here’s metal more attractive. 

he ostentatiously yields to the pretty magnet. But he can at the 
same time, as usual, from behind the mask of his madness, take 
a gratifying toll of verbal revenge on them. They maligned his 
honorable love for her; he will better the dishonor in which she 
returns to him, will show his uncle-father and aunt-mother, the 
old bawd her father, the wretched, compliant girl herself, and all 
the Court, just what a vile thing it is they arc making of her. He 
will let his mother see, too, how she has taught him to treat 
women. And even as the genUe nature, given merciless work to 
do, seeks force for it in cruelty, so is this grossness, with which he 
now spatters and defames Ophelia, the likely product of a roman- 
tically idealist imagination turned the wrong side out. Moreover, 
his “cclestiar Ophelia having failed him, and he having no more 
use for her, his mind, set only on its task, now needs one that it 
can, without compunction, reject and forget. And here, in the 
worthless little trull of his treatnoent of her, she is. 

She is swept out o£ the way with the rest in the excitement to 
follow. And be tfoes, it would seem, hu'get her; until, r^uming 
from exile cured of his “madness," and stopping to sentimentalize 
over that eutectant grave, he finds diat it is for her they have 
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The past echoes back in his agonized 

I lov’d Ophelia; forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with ail their quantity of love, 

Make up my sum. . . 

But his mockery of Laertes’ ranting is only a bitterer mockery of 
himself. For, with the quenching of his madness, the Hamlet that 
felt and imagined and suffered and could love is no more. The 
passions, whose conflict left him impotent, are burned out of him; 
he is fitted at last for his task. He can rant about her with the 
best; but he, at heart, is as dead as she. This is, indeed, the last 
pang he is to suffer. 

THE INTRINSIC HAMLET 

His troubles apart, what sort of a man is Hamlet? The course 
of the action gives us three different views of him: in his disillu- 
sioned grief; under the strain of his madness; and returning, 
hardened, to quit his account with the King. But they are all 
abnormal views. And, while we discount without much difliculty 
the antic disposition and even the moments of sore distraction, 
there would be no measuring the depth of the moral tragedy did 
not Shakespeare contrive to give us also some refracted glimpses 
of a more normal man. 

The Pbyers are put to this use. The imaginative Hamlet finds 
forgetfulness in that unreal world, and in the noble music of 
Mneas' talc to Dido, though his thoughts soon drift back.** 

Here is the man of fastidious taste, who prefers a play that 
“pleased not the million” and had “no sallets in the lines to make 
the matter savoury"— upon which small point abne he wiU be 
at odds with his surroundings, with the reveling Cbudius, and 
with that man of the world Polonius, who is 

for a jig or a tale of bawdry, or he sleeps. 

Here is a Hamlet, too, as princely in welcoming a common Player 
as his firieod, as (from another standpoint) in his frank nmekoy 
of Pobnius, and (from yet another) in his curt warning n> the 
favored Kaycr not to folbw his example. The famous advice^ to 
the Players throws light on the intrinsic Hamlet too. It is like 

**1 do oot tUak that he it meaat lo eAo 0 u the whiect at Priam’t ilaa^w 
with hit fadxr ia hit tniad; but it mutt very toeo mtgtax hit itAer M Urn. 
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him, at such a crisis, to trouble with it at all. Upon what he has 
written for them to act his whole projea may depend; but that 
they might mouth it, or saw the air with their hands, or o’erstep 
the modesty of nature cannot matter in the least. But this is 
Hamlet ingrain; delighting in the thing that does not matter, and 
delighting in it for its own sake; and only the more because it is 
a hetive thing. The imaginative man prefers the unreal to the 
real; he can have his will of it. 

But the chief use of these glimpses of a sounder Hamlet is for 
a counterpoise to the soliloquies — where, at first blush, we might 
expect to see him as he most unfeignedly is. But we do not. In 
a tragedy of spiritual struggle, discord will be at its worst when 
a man is left alone with his thoughts. When we see Hamlet alone 
he is either lapsed in self-conscious grief, or savagely sclf-rcproach- 
ful, wrought to murderous excitement, or in suicidal despair. And 
when, in the calm of defeat, he deliberately questions himself, he 
has to admit that he knows nothing of himself at all. 

But, this moral turmoil apart, it is not from his self-communings 
that we should best learn the simple truth about him. He is too 
imaginative a man for that. When he says to his mother : 

you shall not budge; 

You go not till I set you up a glass 

Where you may see the inmost part of you. 

it is his own disposition that prompts the image. He is always 
looking at himself in the glass of his conscience. He tells the 
Pbyers “to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature”; and there is, 
indeed, more than a little of the actor in him.** 

It is not that he is crudely self-conscious.** But he is ever trying 
to see himself, with his mind's eye, as he is; never, in the nature 
of things, suct^^ng; never satisfied of the truth of what he sees. 
Beftwe such a mirror so constantly and provokingly held up, a 
man inevitably falls to attitudinizing, and to distordng the truth 

** It it, o{ ocMine, s very <4>vkHis image, and SbaketpetK employs k again tnd 
again. But its uae oomes moat naturally to the conacioudy iina^nadve man. And 
Hamiet’a cooiia'gerRiao Rkhard 11, it will be lemembeted, at a mow pingnant 
moment actually leadi for a loehii^-glaM and motatiaet upon it 

** Kof, for th« maun, will the *o^ actor be. The aetor'a necessary conadoua- 
i>e« of hknael^ not as himself but as aomdMdy else, is a eery diBenmt and a far 
more waipfkattd ddag. 
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about himself. Till suffering has flogged all self-consciousness out 
of him, Hamlet is ever a litde apt to be striking spiritual attitudes. 

Such morbidly introspective characters are neither truest to 
themselves in solitude nor very likely to be happy in the intimacy 
of love— when their egoism may be either overfed, if they arc the 
more loved, or if they are the more loving, starved. But they may 
find relief from the obscure and warping tyranny of self in the 
generosities of friendship. With their friends they can be confi- 
^ntly and forgetfully and transparently themselves. And while 
the play may seem to be but one long opportunity for Hamlet to 
express himself, the simple truth about him is rather that which 
is reflected from the few moments* self-forgetful praise of his 
friend. Here he is free of all antic disposition, assumed or innate. 
Such moments are very revealing; they outweigh in their vividness 
many wordy apologies, protests and explanations. And the drama- 
tist can, through the undeniable personality of the actor, make 
them vivid and convincing indeed. 

We learn much about a mao when we learn what qualities in 
other men or women he unaffectedly admires. Hamlet’s is a con- 
tinued tale of disillusion about others and about himself. Horatio 
is the one human being brought into close touch with him, whom 
he does not look on either with contempt or reprobation. So there 
is heart grace in the very music of that 

Horatio, thou art e’en as just a nran 
As e’er my conversation ct^d withal. . . . 

and what follows rings out like a true confession of frith: 

Dost thou hear? 

Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice 
And could of men distinguish, her elcctioii 
Hath seal’d thee for herself; for thou hast been 
As one, in su&ring all, that suffers nothing, 

A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks. . . . 

This is what he finds best in a man; these are the saving virtues. 
There is, that, sounder self-judgment in the wistful 

and faiess’d are those 

Whose blood and judgment an so wdl co mmingle d 
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That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. 

— in that merely implicit confession of his own contrasted weak* 
ness — than in all the self-scoldings of the soliloquies. We shall 
discount these a little in any case. He did not — ^it was then and 
there plain-^cally envy the Player his facile emotion; that was 
only a stick with which to beat himself. He knows he is no 
coward. He does not in the least wish that he were Fortinbras; his 
only interest in the sight of him, “with divine ambition puffed," 
being that it is an “occasion” which informs against him— and 
which he can improve. He teems with intellectual pride; and his 
self-depreciation — the commonest of traits in the sensitively proud 
—is only a token of it. But when he exclaims to Horatio: 

Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart. 

As I do thee. . . . 

he is, by the humble title of his love for him, asking the aid and 
comfort of qualities in his friend which, past the need of protest 
or excuse, he knows himself to lack. 

This spontaneous revelation does not contradict what he says 
about himself; there is, of course, much actual and more potential 
truth in that. But it simplifies and clarifies it; helps us winnow 
the grain of it from the chaff. We sec him here with his friend, 
and the gentle spirit and good mind shine out. But we see too 
that had his mother lived spotless and his father died of old age, 
he would still have been the man whose blood and judgment are 
so ill-commingled that he will always be his "passion’s slave." 
That "vidous mole of nature” in him is rooted deep. Misfortunes 
do not change a character, they but bring out its weakness or its 
strength. 

THE tNNEE STEIFE 

Hamlet’s task would at best be a hard one. He is to kill an 
anointed king, his uncle and his mother's husband; and, after, he 
wai have to justify his deed to her and to the world— for while 
he may talto ^ Ghost’s word for a thousand pound, will they his 
mere report of it? Shakespeare does not develop this political and 
practical aspect of the businets. It will have been impUddy ^arer 
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to his Renaissance-minded audience than it is to us. The Queen 
is brought within sight of the vindicative truth. We see the King 
belatedly protected by his courtiers and Switzers. The protagonist 
of that potential drama would need all his wits about him. 

But Hamlet, from the very outset, is inwardly -divided and 
weakened. The finer the nature, the nicer its balances; his can ill 
afford such strife. His spirit is in revolt against his natural affec- 
tions; and the supernatural shock to come makes yet worse work, 
the unhappy mind alone being poorly armed against it. Thereafter 
he is triply at odds within himself; affections, faith and reason, 
warring each with the other; the harvest of it his questioning 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 

And by opposing end them? . . . 

— end them by killing, not his enemy, but himself? To some such 
cross-purposes does war within a man fatally lead. 

But even were he at one with himself, it will be (he is to find) 
another sort of self that the task needs. And what we watch in 
him is the dire process of the conversion. His finer traits must be 
blunted. Gendeness, simplicity, generosity; of what use are they? 
In the unexaaed courtesy towards Marcellus and Bernardo and 
the Players is the old Hamlet; in the mockery of Polonius, the 
overt contempt for Osric, is the new. Of impulsive, trustful affec- 
tion Rosencrantz and Guildenstern cure him; and they teach him 
to pay men back in their own coin. He must learn to be callous. 

What a piece of work is a manl 

—hut after his wanton destruction of a piece of such work, it is 
rU lug the guts into the neighbour room. 

He must karn to be crud. He has already fleshed his tongue on 
the helpless Ophelia when, summoned to his mother, he goes, 
praying only that he may 

speak daggers to her, but use none. 

Now a man is always a little ridiculous when be ttiives to be 
ocher than he is; and Hamkt is sc^ if tragically so. He is cmisdous 
of it, for he is conscimu cf everything concerning him; ami the 
riddling talk and antic dispodtioo, b^des being an asdbsuh, are 
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an outward travesty of this ineptitude, behind which the humiliat- 
ing reality is obscured. It is another source of discord within him. 
The incongruity between “the soul of Nero” and his own is 
brought home to him when, for all his arrogated callousness, he 
suddenly "weeps for what is done.”** And this effort to be what 
he is not only increases his self-distrust. He spurs himself from 
backsliding. Having spoken daggers, and (he hears her cry) cleft 
his mother’s heart in twain, he has relapsed — ^the Ghost interven- 
ing— into pity for her also. That will not do; so he stirs himself 
to a few more quite superfluously brutal strokes before he leaves 
her. 

His reiterated “Let me be cruel,” “I must be cruel. . . .” shows 
him well aware, in fact, that he is not replacing his weakness and 
melancholy by confidence and strength, only disguising them as 
in ill-fitting armor, giving them a weapon — to be so ineptly used 
that it will prove more dangerous to the innocent than the guilty. 
By sheer reckless inadvertence he kills Polonius, after he has 
deliberately spared the guilty King at his prayers, because he 
must needs catch him 

about some act 

That has no relish of salvation in ’t . . . 
and trip him so 

that his heels may kick at heaven. 

And that his soul may be as damned and black 
As hell, whereto it goes. 

Into such a devil's labyrinth is he ledl 

And when he departs in custody to England, it is not so much 
that Claudius has defeated him as th^ within himself he is still 
a bafBed man; his own primary problem is still unsolved. His 

**Gennide tdb CSaudiui that be did m; and while ahe may wish to soften him 
towards Hamlet, there b nothing to show dtat die b inventing. The m oment b 
UKikated by 

For ihb same lord. 

I do repent .... 

Bta Shaketpeare evidently wbhes to cmfdiasite dut bent in turn; for later by dw 
graveside Gertrude assures Laertes that though 

dius audule the fit wiU wodt on Urn; 

Anon, « ptdeni as the female dove. 

When that her gidden eoupleia arc dbcloaed, 

»! saenee wdl sk droopy. 
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affections are poisoned, his will is self-destructive, and the ever- 
questing mind, playing so curiously around his purposes, has but 
betrayed them. Upon which his verdict is: 

from this time forth. 

My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth! 

And what bitterer contempt could the intellectual Hamlet find to 
pour upon his “paragon of animals,” so “infinite in faculty,” and 
upon “capability and god-like reason,” with all that it has done 
for him so far? 

When he returns he is “sane” again; the inner strife is ended. 
Upon what terms? They show in his placid philosophisungs be- 
side the forgotten Ophelia’s grave. His power to suffer for his 
mother’s sin has thinned out to the sentiment of “Alas, poor 
Yorick!” And when we hear of the lethal trick he has played 
upon his one-time comrades, his enemy’s ignorant instruments, 
and that it comes not near his conscience, plainly he no longer 
lacks nerve to deal with that enemy himself. The King’s doom 
sounds in his coldly confident answer to Horatio’s warning: 

the interim is mine; 

And a man’s life's no more than to say ‘One.’ 

So here is a Hamlet fit at last for his task. But in the conversion 
much that seemed lovely in his nature has perished, failing under 
the test to which he had to put it. Yet though the physical man 
issues fiom the trial sorely strained, and the mind is hardened, 
the spirit is still not debased. Its nobility shines through the apol- 
ogy to Laertes for the “madness” wbich has been “poor Hamlet’s 
enemy.” Let the terrible task be but fulfilled, there is promise of 
a Hamlet at peace, and the better a man for his ordeal. But that 
cannot be. The penalty of things done in that “sore distraction" 
must be paid. 


THE FEUSTEATE MIND 

Were Shake^ieare not a dramatist but a preacher, or had he con- 
fused the two callings, he might well have presented Hamlet to 
us as a warning the dangers of thinking for oneself. Beneath 
the slmcks of the action this quiet disintegrant is ever at work. 
And among the half-dozen passages which outdt^ hf their 
pngnaiu^ or weig^ the rest the self-reveaUng^ there are two 
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bearing particular witness to it.** Midway through his ordeal, and 
for fruit of his deepest meditation, we have: 

Thus conscience docs make cowards of us all, 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sickiied 0 cr with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprises of great pitch and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action 

—and the blunders that follow arc proof of it. (This “conscience,** 
needless to say, is not the good or bad conscience of the moralist; 
it stands for knowledge of himself.*^) Then, with the consequences 
of the blunders to be faced, comes the exasperated 

Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To fust in us unused. . . . 

Yet his use of it has paralyzed his actions, his thought being 

but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward. . . 

and, what is worse, he remains essentially ignorant still. He breaks 
off his arguing with the cry: 

I do not know 

Why yet I live to say This thing’s to do,’ 

Sith 1 have cause and will and strength and means 
To do 't. . . . 

For beside that failure his blunders hardly seem to count. His 
weakness and melancholy and his fits of “madness** arc depres- 
sions and storms which vrill pass; the *‘honcsty** of the Ghost, even, 

** Key-pistages; theue which are given, by one dramatic meam or another, to 
uncommoa emphasU. For etample: 

O, that this too too solid 6esh would melt . . . 

The tiinc it out of iointi 0 cursed spite. 

That ever 1 wat born m tet it fight! 

Give me that man 
That it not paitioa*! dave. . . . 

sod the two I am about to quote. The imeipreutivc value of wich line* U to be 
tueaiured by their immediately taliesit cHect. 

‘♦The O.Ei>. quotei Swift: The word Conscience properly tigaif^ that 
Vnowledge whkh a man hath within himsdf of hk own dMUghu and acdom.** 
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is a side issue. But here is fundamental frustration. He faces It 
with the calm which belongs to the morrow of a defeat. He puts 
his case at its best; he has “cause and will and strength and 
means.” But the keystone of the arch is out. Of what avail a 
capability and god-like reason, which offers you all knowledge 
except the knowledge of yourself, without which you cannot put 
the rest to any certain use? Was ever such mockery? Here, there- 
fore, we have the last of the introspective Hamlet; and the prac- 
tical man, back from banishment, will mock at reason as reason 
once mocked at him: 

Rashly — 

And praised be rashness for it! — ^let us know. 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well 

When our deep plots do pall; and that should Icam us 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends. 

Rough-hew them how we will. 

A Fortinbras could never find himself $0 frustrated. But Ham- 
let, the philosopher forced to action, must needs ask u/hy he does 
what he does, must pause, “looking before and after,” thinking 
precisely — much ‘‘too precisely on the event.” 

Disillusion will force from him an ironical good word for “that 
monster custom.” But in the very first emphatic thing he said, in 
that 

Seems, madam? Nay, it is. I know not ‘seems.’ . . . 

we could recognize the discriminating mind, and the contempt 
for all 

actions that a man might play . . . 

He was for truth in word and deed. The flaw in the positum was 
that, feeling he had 

that within which passeth show . . . 

he assumed that he had there too a paramount judge of what the 
truth must be. It is such a mind, set impersonally to work, that 
delights to 

trace the noble dust of Alexander till be find it suqtptng a 
buoghde . . . 

and it may ha|q>en upon many interesting foat by the way. But its 
hair^lkting sensdvenets is oi^y too likely to convert an in^Nilinve 
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Haste me to know’t, that I, with wings as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts love, 

May sweep to my revenge. 

more swiftly still into a 

The time is out of joint! O cursed spite. 

That ever I was bom to set it right! 

and, overindulged, as we are let see, it can bring a man, sword 
poised above his enemy, to the tragi<omic futility of 

Now might I do it pat, now he is praying; 

And now I’ll do ’t; and so he goes to heaven, 

And so am I revenged. That would be scanned: 

. . . and am I then revenged? 

Would Fortinbras have paused, and thought so precisely, and 
looked before and after — and let that consummate moment pass? 

Such deadlocked impotence, when it is of the mind only, makes 
a comic rather than a tragic spectacle; we laugh at mere clever- 
ness self-defeated. It becomes tragic when things beyond the 
mind’s mastery arc at stake; and when, affections disabled and 
spiritual security gone, only “god-like reason” is left a man for 
guide. Hamlet’s is a human soul adrift. And all the wisdom which 
his rash and lonely mind can teach him is that Denmark is a 
prison, and the world one, the goodly frame of the earth a sterile 
promontory, and man— the beauty of the world, the paragon of 
animals — a quintessence of dust. No better than a beast if he 
does not use his reason; yet, using it, this is what he finds. Small 
wonder if a consciousness of such anarchy make him an impotent 
coward and lead him to the despair which, but for “the dread of 
sometliing after death,” would have him done with it all! Yet to 
what less barren conclusion is unmitigated reason likely to lead? 
For is it not by our unreasoning impulses and affections, by our 
faith in life, that wc chiefly live and act? In Hamlet this native 
faith has bwn stunned. And he never recovers from the blow. 

He never regains a natural spiritual health, nor does he reach 
self-understanding. His loathing of life only hardens to indiffer- 
ence. The baffled “I do not know, ...” is his last word on tte 
matter, except for that riddling recognition ol a mad Hamlet in 
him and a sane, the one that did not do the diings he willed (so 
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much for sanity!), the other that did the things he did not will 
to do. The dying 

Had I but time — ^as this fell sergeant, death. 

Is strict in his arrest — O! I could tell you. . . 

may hint at bebted light breaking in. But Shakespeare leaves the 
matter there; and he is, of course, dramatically right to do so. For 
if Hamlet understood himself the spiritual tragedy would disap- 
pear again in the tragedy of action; and if anyone else explained 
him to us he would become a merely interesting “case.” While 
we know no more of him than he knows himself he holds our 
sympathy. And, in a double sense, his trouble is very much our 
own. 


A SOUL ADRIFT 

His heresies, worn by three centuries currency, no longei shock 
us. But they are grave enough — and gravest when he faces suicide 
— for him to have good cause to wish that his sins may be remem- 
bered in Ophelia’s prayers.'® Shakespeare (with his play’s licens- 
ing to consider) cannot, if he would, meddle with theology. But 
he has managed before now to deal with much belonging to it; 
and, in this case, the problem of the Ghost brings him as near to 
the kernel of the matter as he needs to go. 

Hamlet’s heart tells him that it is his father’s ghost, but his 
mind as promptly questions whether it be 

a spirit of health or goblin damned . . . 

While he listens he believes; but when, on its vanishing, he in- 
vokes the host of heaven, he adds 

And shall I couple hellP 

And later, at his calmest, he thinks it well may be 
a damned ghost that we have seen . . . 

In fhis again, then, his native faith is flawed; and the rift but 
c^iens deqier doubts. Insoluble doubts; for if man’s mind cannot 
master the mortal workl, what chance has it against mysteries 
beyond? Yet if they can tmith him so nearly as this, and since 

** Tbk qiMstioa of the tin of micide it am^jr ouivatial; by Hamlet l^nttif 
men than once, and from more than one ttandpoint in Opbdia’t eaie> 
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death is the common door to them, bring himself to braving them 
he must. Hamlet, the intellectual hero, very certainly must be 
allowed to face them. It is the crown to his dignity that he should. 
$ubtraa these reckonings from his account, indeterminate though 
they are, and by how much would not his dramatic stature be 
diminished? 

Little explicit argument emerges; in this, as in the struggle for 
self-understanding, no more than the play's action can be brought 
to engender. But that central soliloquy questions etermty itself: 

To be or not to be .. . 

not simply here — a dagger thrust will settle that— but hereafter. 
And the 

consummation 
Devoutly to be wished . . . 

is not merely the body’s death, but the soul’s. The proud faith 
that could still brave the Ghost with 

And for my soul, what can it do to that, 

Being a thing immortal as itself? 

is gone, and doubt and dread replace it. The infection, which his 
mother’s treachery to his faith in her sowed in his heart, has 
spread and deepened. The disillusioned mind now asks: may not 
this seeming spirit of my father be even as treacherous, be abusing 
me to damn me? And out of such doubt he builds a dreadfully 
imagined limbo around him, where evil is still potent and the 
(kparted soul as helpless as in a dream. 

ilie Ghost is proved to be an honest ghost, but this does not 
give Hamlet back the old confident possession of his soul. He has 
let himself be made an instrument of these supernatural powers. 
No blind inttrument; the enfranchised mind rebels against the 
indignity <WE that, against working for mere “bait and salary.” He 
is lending his mind to their work to better the occasion offered 
him when he spares for a worse fate the kneeling, guilty King, 
A mi mire later he has involuntarily killed Polonius. These powen 
he serves— who have tricked him into that — ^are truly not nice in 
thdr (kalings: 

but heaven hath pleased it so. 

To punish me with this and this with me, 

THat I must be their scourge and mini^. . . . 
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To punish him with this indeed; a lonely soul seeking its right 
and wrong amidst such anarchy! 

The strange little scene of the Ghost’s return opens sadder 
uncertainties. The armored figure of the battlements is now: 

My father, in his habit as he liv'd! 

— ^here in a fleeting happiness with wife and son. Commands to 
vengeance have become “this piteous action”; the majestic, mem- 
orable farewell turns to a stealing-away out at the portal; and his 
mother is blind and deaf to what he must still believe he sees. Evil 
which no vengeance can expiate; the helpless suffering of the dead, 
the irremediable estrangement of these three that once were one. 
Matter, indeed, far more for tears than blood. 

Hamlet, after this, talks no more of the Ghost, nor of the soul.** 
As to the hereafter: 

To what base uses we may return, Horatio! . . . Alexander 
died, Alexander was buried, Alexander rcturncth into dust; the 
dust is earth, of earth we make loam; and why of that loam, 
whereto he was converted, might they not stop a beer barrel? 

And when he comes to die, his hope is simply that the rest will 
be silence. 

Shakespeare’s prophetic soul 

To the more perceptive of Shakespeare’s audience the most 
interesting thing about Hamlet must have been that in the old 
story retold an old issue was dealt with afresh. There must always 
be interest in this. To every age the same problems recur, differ- 
ently decked out; and men have to decide whether to attack them 
as their fathers did, obey habit and authority, or seek and take 
Aeir own conscientious way. And in that age of the breaking-up 
of creeds which was Shakespeare’s, this, under one guise or an- 
other, was a dilemma with which many men were faced. 

Hamkt is a mao adrift from old faiths and not yet anchored 
in new; a man of his time in that, more particularly. The theo- 
logians had been busy, patching and repatching. But formubs, 
which die mind may accept, are one thing; and the lively faith, by 
whidi we live in unconscious harmony with our surroundings, is 

■* Such (tttitUa $re not neceiariijr Mgnificaiit; but tbe wwd b ta very amt^e 
•e up (o thi* pMt ia tbe play, and by Hamlet Kiaaielf it aot oaoe uwd after. 
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very much another. This faith extends to secular everyday things. 
Let it be flawed here and there, it will be weakened everywhere. 
Put it then to some extraordinary test, and we at once find that 
its integrity is broken. Reason, brought to the rescue, cannot help, 
for it works by other means; it cannot even tell us what is wrong. 
Act we must, if action is what is asked of us, for the world will 
not stand still. But with crippled faith and enfranchised reason 
at odds in us we do self-defeating things, and may lapse into 
impotence and despair. That is Hamlet’s case. And while none of 
those first spectators may have stood, as he did, with 

a father killed, a mother stained . . . 

and under ghostly command to avenge the crime, not a few of 
them must have seen in his spiritual troubles only a more vivid 
shadowing-forth of their own. 

He is of an intellectual generation to whom the word has been 
let penetrate: Prove all things; for only so can one learn to hold 
fast that which is good. Could he simply have been set to prove 
the theory of a carefully selected few — he and his fellow-student 
Horatio— in the shelter of that Protestant Wittenberg to which he 
so longed to return, all might have been well. But he has to face 
an urgent, practical problem, which is colored for him, moreover, 
by his own most intimate concern with it. How can a man treat 
such a matter dispassionately and trust to his own isolated judg- 
ment of the right and the wrong of it? And if it is a question, as 
this is, of life and death, and even worse, of salvation or damna- 
tion-let him go arguing such issues as these forth and back and 
back and forth again in terms of his own doubts and grie& and 
fears, into what dark and vertiginous places may not the lonely 
mind be hired? 

What if it tempt you toward the fiood, my lord, 

Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff 
That beetles o'er his base into the sea, 

And there assume some other horrible form. 

Which might deprive your soverrignty of reason 
And draw you into madness? 

Sudi is Horatio’s poetic {ucture of isdiat does, in fact, occur. 

Some men manage, seemingly, to reduce these hi^ issues to 
thdr own measure, and will emerge from mdi an ordeal with 
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thdr God in their pocket, as it were, )ustifying whatever they 
may now choose to do. Some will stay lost in the moral anarchy, 
which is all they have found. Many retreat baffled from the adven- 
ture, and the readier to act thereafter as habit or authority or the 
formulas of their dead faith dictate. Many a man, then, can find 
touches of himself in the later Hamlet at least, who returns weary 
of questioning, hardened (by a sea-fight and some ruthless prac- 
tice upon his jailers) to his deadly task, and looking back to the 
old self-torture as “madness.” 

Yet his soul’s adventure, which seemed but to lead him to defeat, 
was heroic too. For if men shirk such perils, how are these high 
matters to be brought home to spiritual frcedmcn? Nor will mere 
intellectual venturing suffice, if lively faith, in its health and 
strength, is to be found and enjoyed again. Hamlet, being called 
upon, flings his whole being — mind and affections both, the best 
and the worst of him, weakness no less than strength — into the 
trial. And he widens the issue till he sees eternal life and death, 
his own and his enemy's, at stake. He will reconcile himself, as 
he is and in all he is, with these now unveiled verities of this 
world and the next, if that may be. In which Promethean struggle 
towards the light he is beaten — as who has not been ? — with havoc 
wrought, not in him only, but by him, even to his own despite. It 
is none the less a heroic struggle. 

Here, for me, is the master-clue to Hamlet’s “mystery.” The 
“sane” world around him has naturally no sense of it, nor the too 
sane spectator the play. He does not pluck out the heart of it 
himself. Neither are we meant to. For his trouble is rooted in the 
faa that it is a mystery. Shakespeare, for his part, must order his 
play in terms of action (even as Hamlet is called on to aa) ; the 
tragedy of thwarted thought and tortured spirit is the rich soil in 
which he rq>lants his borrowings. Yet while the action keeps us 
interested, it is this tragedy and the mystery of it, which is 
enthralling. 

If we are at (mk with Polonius in thinking that 

to expostulate 

What majeny should be, what duty is. 

Why day is ^y, night night, and time is time, 

Were nothing bist to waste ni|^ day and time . . . 
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and that, as to Hamlet, 

to define trae madness. 

What is’t but to be nothing else but mad? 

why, Shakespeare will not, so to say, have spoiled our Kyd for us. 
The play is attractively alive on the surface; the riches of its 
underworkings of emotion and thought fall to those whose own 
are a touchstone for them. And it fulfills, in this, the double 
demand of drama, which is not for action alone nor the revelation 
of character only, but for character in action. Pertinently so; since 
the character-revealing problems of life present themselves as 
problems of action, which men attack even as Hamlet docs, imagi- 
natively, thoughtfully, passionately too. And the play’s progress, 
like a stream in flood, here flowing deeply and evenly, here eddy- 
ing and spreading, there rushing down some steep channel — ^it is 
thus, and not to any clocklike measure, that human affairs do 
move. 

In England, for the best part of a century before Hamlet was 
written, and for sixty years after, the finer issues of the spiritual 
revolution which the Renaissance had begun were obscured by 
secular discord, persecution and civil war; and the ensuing peace 
left them hardened into formula. To the popular mind thus dis- 
tressed and coarsened the finer issues implicit either in play or 
character might well make small appeal. Nor would they be 
likelier to touch the conscience of the positive eighteenth century.*^ 
Not till it was waning, and many men had come to find their set 
creeds unsatisfying, till they began to ask the old essential ques- 
tions once again, to have a better answer if they might, did the 
Hamlet of spiritual tragedy come by his own; then to become, 
indeed, the typical hero of a new “age of doubt.” It was as if 
Shakespeare, so alive to the spirit of his own time, had been in this 
mysteriously attuned besides to some 

prophetic soul 

Of the wide worid dreaming on things to come. 

While our age of doubt endures, and men still cry despairingly. 

See johntem** note to tlie pity. He praises the conduct and, ia ptrticul«r« tlie 
'Wariety*' of the actiofi. But **<il the feigned mtdnets of Hamlet dim appears no 
adequate camet for he does nothing whkh he might not have done with the 
reputanoo 4^ satiitT.^ 
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"I do not know. . . ” and must go on uncomforted, the play will 
keep, 1 should suppose, its hold on us. If a new age of faith or 
reason should succeed, or one for a while too crushed by brute 
reality to value either, Hamlet may then be seen again simply as 
the good Polonius saw him. 



King Lear 


‘‘Lear is essentially impossible to be represented on a stage”— and 
later aides have been mostly of Charles Lamb’s opinion. My chief 
business in this Preface will be to justify, if 1 can, its title there. 

Shakespeare meant it to be acted, and he was a very practical 
playwright. So that should count for something. Acted it was, and 
with success enough for it to be presented before the king at 
Whitehall. (Whatever his faults, James I seems to have had a 
liking for good drama.) And Burbage’s performance of King 
Lear remained a vivid memory. At the Restoradon it was one of 
the nine plays selected by Davenant for his theater. He had in 
mind, doubdess, its ‘‘reforming and making ht”— all of them 
except Hamlet and Othello wae to suffer heavily from that. But 
Downes, his prompter, tells us that it was “. . . Acted exaaly as 
Mr Sha^espear wrote it . . . ’’—several dmes apparently— before 
Nahum Tate produced his version in i68i. 'This hotchpotch held 
the stage for the next hundred and fifty years and more, though 
from Garrick’s dme onwards it would generally be somewhat re- 
Shakespeareanized.‘ One cannot prove Shakespearean aage-twor* 
thiness by citing Tate, but how far is it not Tate rather than 
Shakespeare that Lamb condemns? He has Shakespeare’s play in 
mind, but he had never seen it aaed. Part of his complaint is that 
“. . . Tate has put his hook in the nostrils of this Leviathan, fw 
Garrick and his followers, the showmen of the scene, to draw 
the mighty beast about more easily.” And he never consi^rs 
Shakespeare’s play in relation to Shakespeare’s stage. He came 
near to doit^ so; for, later in the essay, widi The Tempest for 

\EUiiton and Kean. $hcx a little bentatioii. went m far t* to mtore die tn|je 
ending. Then, in i8}8, t^cready aeied Shiketpeare't |day again. But even be 
tampered widi iti itructute, aadk*^ aaueh omui^bo— with >ti (on. 
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theme, he speaks of . . the elaborate and anxious provision of 
scenery, which the luxury of the age demands . . which . . 
works a quite contrary effect to what is intended. That which in 
comedy, or plays of familiar life, adds so much to the life of the 
imitation, in plays which appeal to the higher faculties posidvely 
destroys the illusion which it is introduced to aid.'* Had he fol- 
lowed out this argument with King Lear for an example, giving 
credit to Shakespeare the playwright as well as to Shakespeare the 
poet — I do not say that he would have reached a different conclu- 
sion, for there is still the plea to be met that here, for once, Shake- 
speare the playwright did overreach himself, but he must at least 
have recognized another side to the question. Lamb’s essay should 
be read, of course, as a whole. He loved the drama; the theater 
alternately delighted and exasperated him. The orotund acting of 
his day, its conventional tricks, can have been but a continual 
offense to his sensitive ear and nicety of taste. He here takes his 
revenge — and it is an ample one — for many evenings of such 
suffering. He never stopped to consider whether there might not 
be more even to the actor’s despised art than that. 

A profounder and a more searching indictment of the play’s 
stage-worthiness comes from A. C. Bradley in the (for me) most 
remarkable of those remarkable lectures on Shakespearean Trag- 
edy. To him it seems ". . . Shakespeare’s greatest achievement, but 
. . . not his best play.” The entire argument should be read; but 
this, I think, sums it up not unfairly. He says that “The stage is 
the test of strictly dramatic quality, and King Lear is too huge for 
the stage. ... It has scenes immensely effective in the theatre; 
three of them— the two between Lear and Goneril and between 
Lear, Goneril and Regan, and the ineffably beautiful scene in the 
Fourth Act between Lear and Cordelia— lose in the theatre very 
little of the spell they have for imagination; and the-gradual inter- 
weaving ci the two plots is almost as masterly as in Much Ado. But 
(not to speak of defeas due to mere carelessnoa) that which 
makes the pecuiiar greatness of King Lear,—4bt immense $i6opc 
of the work; the mass and variety of intense experience whidi it 
contains; the interpenetration oi sublime imagination, pkrdng 
pathos, and humour almost as moving as the pathos; the vastness 
of the convulsion both of nature and of human pasrion; the vague- 
nent of the scene where the actitm takes place, and of the move- 
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ments o£ the figures which cross this scene; the strange atmos- 
phere, cold and dark, which strikes on us as we enter this scene, 
enfolding those figures and magnifying their dim outlines like a 
winter mist; the half-realised suggestions of vast universal powers 
working in the world of individual fears and passions, all this 
interferes with dramatic clearness even when the play is read, and 
in the theatre not only refuses to reveal itself fully through the 
sense but seems to be almost in contradiction with their reports.” 
And later: “The temptation of Othello and the scene of Duncan's 
murder may lose upon the stage, but they do not lose their 
essence, and they gain as well as lose. The Storm-scenes in King 
Lear gain nothing, and their very essence is destroyed.” For this 

essence is poetry, and, he concludes, “ such poetry as cannot be 

transferred to the space behind the foot-lights, but has its being 
only in imagination. Here then is Shakespeare at his very greatest, 
but not the mere dramatist Shakespeare.” 

Notice, first of all, how widely Bradley's standpoint is removed 
from that — we may venture to surmise it— of “the mere dramatist 
Shakespeare" and his fellows the actors. To say of certain scenes 
that they were “immensely effective in the theatre" and add that 
they lost there “very little of the spell they have for imagination,” 
to argue that “the temptation of Othello and the scene of Dun- 
can’s murder may lose upon the stage, but they do not lose their 
essence, and they gain as well as lose” — it would have sotmded to 
them queer commendation. For in whatever Shakespeare wrote 
was the implied promise that in the theater it would gein. Bradley 
passes easily to: "The Storm-scenes in King Lear gain nothing, 
and their very essence is destroyed.” But the dramatist, on his 
defense, would rightly refuse to follow him; for the premises to 
the argument are not the same. 

Bradley and Lamb may be right in their conclusions. It is pos- 
sible that this most practical and loyal of dramatists did for once 
—despite himself, driven to it by his unpremeditating genius- 
break his promise and betray his trust by presenting to his fellows 
a play, the capital parts d which they nmply could n<^ act. Hap- 
pily fer them, diey and their audiences never feund him out. But 
if Bradley is right, aox. the mott pofect performance can be a 
fulfillment, can be au{^t but a betrayal of King Lear. There is 
the issue. The dung is, oi course, inca|M^ of proof. The best diat 
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imperfect human actors can give must come short of perfection, 
and the critic can always retort to their best that his imagination 
betters it, Bradley’s argument is weighty. Yet — with all deference 
to a great critic — protest that, as it stands, it is not valid. He is 
contending that a practical and practiced dramatist has here writ- 
ten a largely impracticable play. Before condemning these “Stortn- 
scenes” he should surely consider their stagecraft — their mere 
stagecraft. For may not “the mere dramatist” have his answer hid- 
den there? But this — starting from his standpoint of imaginative 
reader — ^he quite neglects to do. 

'Ought we, moreover, to assume — as Bradley seems to— that a 
play must necessarily make all its points and its full effect, point 
by point, clearly and completely, scene by scene, as the perform- 
ance goes along? Not every play, I think.* For the appreciation of 
such a work as King Lear one might even demand the second or 
third hearing of the whole, which the alertest critic would need 
to give to (say) a piece of music of like caliber. But leave that 
aside. No condoning of an ultimate obscurity is involved. And 
comedy, it can be admitted, demands an immediate clarityr Nor 
is the dramatist ever to be dispensed from making his story cur- 
rently clear and at least provisionally significant. But he has $0 
much more than that to do. He must produce a constant illusion 
of life. To do this he must, among other things, win us to some- 
thing of a fellow-feeling with his characters; and even, at the 
play’s critical moments, to identifying their emotions with our 
own. 

’ Now the significance of their emotions may well not be dear 
to the characters themselves for the moment, their only oerointy 
be of the intensity of the emotions themselves. There are devices 
enough by which, if the dramatist wishes, this «gnificance can be 
kept currently clear to the audience. "There is the Greek chorus; 
the earlier Elizabethans turned Prologue and Presenters to ac- 
count; the raisonneur of nineteenth century comedy has a respect- 
able ancestry. Shakespeare uses the rauonneur in varying guues. 
In this very play we detea him in die Fool, and in Edgar turned 
Poor Tom. But mae that bodi they and their *ieas(»uog” are 
blended not only into the action but into the moral scheme, and 
are never allow^ to lower its emotional temperature by didactics 
—indeed diey stimulate it. Fmr here will be tlte diSculty in 
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preserving that "dramatic clearness” which Bradley demands; it 
would cost — and repeatedly be costing — dramatist and actors their 
emotional, their illusionary, hold upon their audience. ’Lear’s 
progress— dramatic and spiritual — lies through a dissipation of 
egoism; submission to the cruelty of an indifferent Nature, less 
cruel to him than are his own kin; to ultimate loss of himself in 
madness. Consider the effect of this— of the batding of storm 
without and storm within, of the final breaking of that Titan 
spirit — ^if Shakespeare merely let us look on, critically observant. 
From such a standpoint, Lear is an intolerable tyrant, and Regan 
and Goneril have a case against him. We should not side with 
them; but our onlooker's sympathy might hardly be warmer than, 
say, the kindly Albany's.* And Shakespeare needs to give us more 
than sympathy with Lear, and something deeper than understand- 
ing. If the verity of his ordeal is really to be brought home to us, 
we must, in as full a sense as may be, pass through it with him, 
must make the experience and its overwhelming emotions momen- 
tarily our own. 

Shakespeare may (it can be argued) have set himself an impos- 
sible task; but if he is to succeed it will only be by these means. In 
this mid<risis of the play he must never relax his emotional hold 
on us. And all these things of which Bradley complains, the con- 
fusion of pathos, humor and sublime imagination, the vastness of 
the convulsion, the vagueness of the scene and the movements of 
the characters, the strange atmosphere and the half-realized sug- 
gestions— all this he needs as material im Lear’s experience, and 
ours. Personally, I do not find quite so much vagueness and con- 
fusion. To whatever metaphysical heights Lear himself may rise, 
scune character (Kent and Gloucester throu^ the storm and in 
the hovel, Edgar for the meeting with the blinded Gloucester), 
some circumstance, or a few salient and explicit phrases will al- 
ways be found pointing the action on its way. And if we beomne 
so at one with in his agony that hxr the time its full signifi- 
cancx escapes us, may not memory still make this clear? For that 
is very of^ true dE our own emotional experiences. We are in 
confurion of sufiering or joy at the time; only later «k> we realize, 
as we say, "what it ^ meant to us.” It is^ I suggest, this natural 

•Whom Shikoipetfe ctmfultf out die tugiy aoenei wWA fctd m 
Leaf *f to die edU tad the teorm. 
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bent which Shakespeare turns to his account in these larger pas- 
sages of King Lear. In the acting they move us profoimdly. TTie 
impression they make remains. And when the play is over they, 
with the rest of it, should cohere in the memory, and clarify; and 
the meaning of the whole should be plain. Shakespeare, I protest, 
has not ^led; he has — ^to the degree of his endeavor — trium- 
phantly succeeded. But to appreciate the success and give effect 
to it in the play’s performance we must master and conform to 
the stagecraft on which it depends. 

• In this hardest of tasks — the showing of Lear’s agony, his ^irit- 
ual death and resurrection — we find Shakespeare relying very 
naturally upon his strongest weapon, which by experiment and 
practice he has now, indeed, forged to an extraordinary strength, 
and to a suppleness besides : the weapon of dramatic poetryr He 
has, truly, few others of any account. In the storm-scenes the 
shaking of a thunder-sheet will not greatly stir us. A modern 
playwright might seek help in music — but the music of Shake- 
speare’s day is not of that sort; in impressive scenery — ^he has 
none. He has, in compensation, the fluidity of movement which 
the negative background of his stage allows him. For the rest, 
he has his actors, their acting and the power of their speech. It is 
not a mere rhetorical power, nor are the characters lifted from the 
commonplace simply by being given verse to speak instead of 
conversational prose. All method of expression apart, they are 
poetically conceived', they exist in those dimensions, in that free- 
dom, and are endowed with that peculiar' power. They are dra- 
matic poetry incarnate. 

Thus it is that Shakespeare can make such calls upon them as 
here he must. In the storm-scenes they not only carry forward the 
story, revealing and developing themselves as they do so, they 
must— in default of other means— create the swrm' besides. Not 
by (fetachedly describing it; if they “lose themselves" in its de- 
scription, they will for that while lose something eA their own 
hold on us. The ^orm is not in itself, mortova, dramatically 
important, only in its effect upon Lear. How, then, to give it 
enough magnificence to impress him, yet keep it from rivaling 
him? Why, by identif^ng the storm witii him, setting the actor 
to impersonate bmh L^ and— rdlectwl in Lear— the Aorm. That, 
af^mmmately, is the effect made vriien— the Poed cowering. 
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drenched and pitiful, at his side— he launches into the trc* 
mendous: 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow! 

You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 

Tin you have drench’d our steeples, drown’d the cocks! 

You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 

Vaunt-couriers of oak-cleaving thunder-bolts, 

Singe my white head! And thou, all-shaking thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity of the world 1 
Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once 
That make ungrateful man. 

This is no mere description of a storm, but in music and imagi- 
native suggestion a dramatic creating of the storm itself; and 
there is Lear — and here are we, if we yield ourselves— in the 
midst of it, almost a part of it. Yet Lear himself, in his Promethean 
defiance, still dominates the scene. 

But clearly the effect cannot be made by Lamb's “old man 
tottering about the stage with a walking-stick”; and by any such 
competitive machinery for thunder and lightning as Bradley quite 
needlessly assumes to be an inevitable part of the play's staging it 
will be largely spoiled. What actor in his senses, however, would 
attempt to act the scene “realistically”? (I much doubt if any one 
of Lamb's detested barnstormers ever did.) And as to the thunder 
and lightning, Shakespeare uses the modicum to his hand; but it 
is of no dramatic consequence, and his stagecraft takes no account 
of it.* Yet if the human Lear seems lost for a moment in the sym- 
bolic figure, here is the Fool to remind us of him: 

O nunde, court holy water in a dry house is better than this 
rain-water out o* door. Good nuncic, in, ask thy daughters* bless- 
ing; here's a night pities neither wise men nor fock. 

—and to keep the scene in touch with reality. Yet note that the 
fantasy of the Fool only miugaief the contrast, and the spell is 
held unbroken. It is not till later— when Learns defiant rage, hav- 

* Brafliey affues in a footnote flttt keemut Sbiketpeafe*s ^meam ol imitafing 
» storm were so fready iafdior to oun*’ he cmild not have die ^*1^ 
pefformaoe* only or ebt^y in view m fnmposing diesc sccnct.** But dits is, 
surely, to view f^bakespeare’i theater and tt» craft with modern eyei. The 
porary ciitk would have found it eaiief » agree that imt hamse yw tmiw^ 
storm was aiieh a poor afldr yon matt tomehow make your itage cflect mmkma 

relying on It 
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ing painted us the raging of the storm, has subsided— that Kent’s 
sound, most "realistic” common sense, persuading him to the 
dbelter of the hovel, is admitted. 

But Shakespeare has other means of keeping the human and the 
apocalyptic Lear at one. Though the storm is being painted for 
us Still- 

Rumble thy bdiyfull spit, iirel spout, rain! 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, lire are my daughters: 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness; 

I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children. 

You owe me no subscription: then let faU 

Your horrible pleasure; here I stand, your slave; 

A poor, infirm, weak and despis’d old man. 

— both in the sense of the words and the easier cadence of the 
verse the human Lear is emerging, and emerges fully upon the 
sudden simplicity of 

here 1 stand, your slave; 

A poor, infirm, weak and despis’d old man. 

But the actor is not meant, therefore, suddenly to drop from 
trenchant speech to commonplace, present us a pathological like- 
ness of poverty, infirmity and the rest, divest himself of all poetic 
power, become, in fact, the old man with a walking-stick. For if 
he does he will incontinendy and quite fatally cease to be the Lear 
that Shakespeare has, as we said, conceived and embodied in 
poetry. In poetry; not, one must again insist, necessarily or simply 
in verse. And it is no more, now or later, a mere question of a 
method of speaking than of form in the writing. Verse, prc»e, and 
doggerel rhyme, in those strenuous scenes, each has its use, each 
asks an appropriate beauty of treatment, and the three in harmony 
are, by dramatic title, poetry. 

The actor has then, not simply or chiefly to speak poetically, 
but, for the while, somehow to incarnate this poetry in himself. 
He can do so— paradoxically — by virtue td an exceptional sdf- 
sacrifioe. Physically, Shakespeare’s Lear must surren^ to him', 
he makes himself in return an intelleaual and emotional instru- 
ment for its expressiem. That is the way all honett acting* ^ 
the actor’s personality is th« richer, a character will be absorbed 
in it. In a play ol familiar human commerce actor and character 
may ccdlabmate, so to say, upon equal terms. Bin give the daat^- 
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ter the transcendent quality of poetry, the actor can no longer bring 
it within the realistic limits of his personality. He may — obtusely 
— ^try to decompose it into a realism of impersonation, decorated 
by “poetic" speech. It is such a treatment of Lear which produces 
Lamb’s old man with a walking-stick, and, for Bradley, dissipates 
the poetic atmosphere. But what Shakespeare asks of his actor is 
to surrender as much of himself as he can — ^much must remain; 
all that is physical — to this metaphysical power. 

•The thing is easier to do than to analyze. Children, set to act 
Shakespeare, will fling themselves innocently at the greatest ot 
the plays; and, just because they do not comprehend and so 
cannot subdue the characters to their own likeness, they let us 
see them — though diminished and feeble — as through a clear 
glass. For the matured actor it is not quite so easy. He must com- 
prehend the character, identify himself with it, and then — ^forget 
himself in it. Yet in this play and these very scenes he will find ^e 
example of Lear’s own relation to the storm; in the reflection of 
its grandeur upon him, and the force lent by his fellowship with 
it to the storm devouring his mind. One must not push the com- 
parison too far, nor is the psychology of acting a subject to be 
compassed in a sentence or two. But very much as the storm’s 
strength is added to Lear’s when he abandons himself to its appre- 
hension, so may the Lear of Shakespeare’s poetic and dramatic 
art be embodied in the actor if he will but do the same. And there 
should be the Lear of Lamb’s demand, great “not in corporal 
dimension but in intellectual.” Upon a “realistic” stage the thing 
cannot well be done. With Shakespeare made to delegate half his 
privileges to scene-painter and property-man a like dissociation 
will be forced upon the actor. And it is not only that the appar- 
ently real heath and hovel and the all but real thunder and light- 
ning will reduce the charaaers which move among them to mere 
matter of fact also, but that by the dissociation itself, the appeal 
to our imagination — upon which all depends — ^is compromised. 
For the strength of this lies in its unity and concentration. It is 
the unity oi the appeal that allowt Shakespeare to bring so much 
within its scope. And, widi time, place and circumstance, night, 
storm and desolation, and man’s capacity to match them in despair 
all caught into a few lines of poetry, it shoidd not be so hard to 
absorb bahiea~lie wilUng--the ego of die actor who qieaks dsem. 
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Then he will stand before us not physically ridiculous by coni' 
parison with them, but invested with their dynamic quality. 

Shakespeare contrives within this harmony the full range of the 
e^cts he needs. There are not two Lears — the Titan integrating 
the storm and the old man breaking under it. In the accommodat- 
ing realm of dramatic poetry they can remain one. Those con- 
trasted aspects of them arc shown in the swift descent we noted 
from magniloquence to simplicity, from rivalry with the elements 
to the confession of 

here I stand, your slave; 

A poor, infirm, weak and despis'd old man. 

Or, we may say, there are the two Lears in one: the old man 
pathetic by contrast with the elements, yet terribly great in our 
immediate sense of his identity with them. 

At best, of course, the actor can be but a token of the ideal 
Lear; and (thanking him) some of us may still feel that in the 
rarefied spaces of our imagination without his aid we come 
nearer to Shakespeare's imaginings — though what have we after 
all but a token of words upon paper to measure these by? But 
docs the actor only remove us a stage farther from our source? I 
think not. He gives the words objectivity and life. Shakespeare 
has provided for his intervention. He can at least be a true token. 


The Main Lines of Construction 

King Lear, alone among the great tragedies, adds to its plot a 
subplot fully developed. And it suffers somewhat under the bur- 
den. After a few preliminary lines — Shakespeare had come to 
prefer this to the grand opening, and in this instance they are 
made introductory to plot and subplot too — we have a full and 
almost formal statement of the play’s main theme and a show of 
the characters that are to develop it, followed by a scene which 
sets out the sul^Iot as fully. The two scenes together fmtn a sort 
of double dramatic prologue; and they might, by modem custom, 
coum as a first act, for after them falls the only clearly indicated 
time-division in the play. The Folio, however, adds the quarrel 
with Ckineril before an act-pause is allowed: then— whatever its 
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authority, but according to its usual plan — sets out four more 
acts, the second allotted to the parallel quarrel with Regan, the 
third to the climax of the main theme; the fourth we may call 
a picture of the wreck of both Lear and Gloucester, and in it sub- 
plot and main plot are blended, and the fifth act is given to the 
final and rather complex catastrophe. This division, then, has 
thus much dramatic validity, and a producer may legitimately 
choose to abide by it. On the other hand, one may contend, the 
play’s action flows unchecked throughout (but for the one check 
which does not coincide with the act-division of the Folio). Still 
it is not to be supposed that a Jacobean audience did, or a modern 
audience would, sit through a performance without pause. Yet 
again, it does not follow that the Folio’s act-divisions were ob- 
served as intervals in which the audience dispersed and by which 
the continuity of dramatic effect was altogether broken. A pro- 
ducer must, I think, exercise his own judgment. There may be 
something to be said for more “breathing-spaces,” but I should 
myself incline to one definite interval only, to fall after Act III. 
To this point the play is carried by one great impetus of inspira- 
tion, and there will be great gain in its acting being as unchecked. 
If the strain on actors or audience seems to be too great, 1 should 
choose a breathing-space after Act I, Scene ii, for all the Folio’s 
authority to the contrary. But the strain should not be excessive 
upon cither audience or actors. Shakespeare’s stagecraft-— his inter- 
weaving of contrasted characters and scenes— provides against 
this, as docs the unity of impression and rapidity of action, which 
his unlocaltzcd staging makes possible.^ 

The scene in which Lear divides his kingdom is a magnificent 
statement of a magnificent theme. It has a proper formality, and 
there is a certain megalithic grandeur about it, Lear dominating 
it, that we associate with Greek tragedy. Its probabilities are 
neither here nor there. A dramatist may postulate any situation 

♦ Modem icetik produettofu, wn tt their simplest, not only destroy this unitf 
of impretsiott, bat teiigtheii the performtoce ol the plays considerably, and the 
setiftg habtti they have engenderi^ tengthen them uiU more. Mr. Nogent Monck 
lisfc produced King Lent at the Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, upon an unlocal^ 
itagt. He cut approximatriy 750 of the 5340 tiiicf of teat (the Folio will giire 
suihofiiy for the cuntng of some 200), allowed a ten minutes* interval, did not 
play ovcrrapidly, and the whrfe perfonnatice ondy iasijed two homt and a bil& 
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he has the means to interpret, if he will abide by the logic of it 
after. The producer should observe and even see stressed the 
scene’s characteristics; Lear’s two or three passages of such an 
eloquence as we rather expect at a play’s climax than its opening, 
the strength of such single lines as 

The bow is bent and drawn, make from the shaft, 
with its hammering monosyllables; and the hard-bitten 
Nothing: I have sworn; I am firm. 

together with the loosening of the tension in changes to rhymed 
couplets, and the final drop into prose by that businesslike couple, 
Goneril and Regan. Then follows, with a lift into lively verse for 
a start, as a contrast and as the right medium for Edmund’s san- 
guine conceit, the development of the Gloucester theme. Shake- 
speare does this at his ease, allows himself diversion and time. He 
has now both the plot of the ungrateful daughters and the subplot 
of the treacherous son under way. 

But the phenomenon for which Shakespeareans learn to look 
has not yet occurred, that inexplicable “springing to life’’ — a 
springing, it almost seems, into a life of its own — of character or 
theme. Very soon it does occur; Lear’s entrance, disburdened 
from the care of state, is its natural signal. On his throne, rightly 
enough, he showed format and self-contained. Now he springs 
away; and now the whole play in its relation to him takes on a 
liveliness and variety; nor w'ill the energy be checked or weak- 
ened, or, if checked, only that the next stroke may be intenser, till 
the climax is past, till his riven and exhausted nature is granted 
the oblivion of sleep. This is the master-movement of the play, 
which enshrines the very soul of the play — and in the acting, as 
I have suggested, there should be no break allowed. To read and 
give full imaginative value to those fifteen hundred lines at a 
stretch is certainly exhausting; if they were written at one stretch 
of inspiration die marvel is that Shakespeare, with his Lear, did 
not collapse under the strain, yet the exactions of his performance 
he tempers with all his skill. Lear is surrounded by characters, 
which each in a diderent way take a share of die burden from 
him. Kent, the Fool, and Edgar as Poor Tom arc a awnplement 
of dramatic strength; and the interweawfig of the scenes cMr 
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cerning Oswald^ Edmund and Gloucester saves the actor^s energy 
for the scenes of the rejection and the storm.® 

As the Lear theme expanded under his hand Shakespeare had 
begun, and perforce, to economize his treatment of the Glouccstcr- 
Edgar*£dmund story. Edgar himself is indeed dismissed from 
the second scene upon no more allowance of speech than 

Tm sure on’t, not a word. 

—with which the best of actors may find it hard to make his 
presence felt; and at our one view of him before he had been left 
negative enough. Edmund is then brought rapidly into relation 
with the main plot, and the blending of main plot and subplot 
begins.® Edgar also is drawn into Lear’s orbit; and, for the time, 

® Therefore the producer who will for the lake of his scenery (as has been the 
pleasant picture-stage custom) run two or three of the storm-scenes into one, 
presents himself and his Lear with failure. 

* We hnd, too, at this point, some signs that the emphasis of the play's whole 
scheme was altered. 

Have you heard of no likely wan toward, 

Twixt the Dukes oi Cornwall and Albany? 

Cunn asks Edmund, who answers '*Not a word." Edmund, with admirable 
promptitude, turns the notion to the further confusing of the so easily confused 
Edgar, but the wan ^entselves come to nothing. Kent, in an involved speech in 
Act in (for lum most nocharactenstkally involved), suggests that it it the threat 
of them which is bringing the French army to England. But the vagueness b 
suspicious. It looks a Ittde as if Shakespeare had thought of making the hypocrite 
inheriton of Cordelia's portion fall out over it (an obvious nemesb) and had 
changed his mind. There are slight ^gns indeed that greed of possessions was to 
have been die axis for the whole play to turn upon. It begins widi dse parting 
of the realm; and 

Legidmate Edgar, I must have your land. . . . 
b the coping point Edmund's Ent soliloquy. Did the discovery of deeper tpbit- 
ual issues in Lear's own character and fate give us the present play? Another and 
a later change in the plot can be divined. The King of France comes armed with 
Cordelia to Lear's rescue, as b natural. Then, by virtue of the clumsiest few lines 
in the play, he b sent back again. Did Shakespeare oiigtnaUy mean Cordelia to 
restore her father to hb throne as bi the old play; but would a French victory tn 
England not have done? It may be; thoqgh I cannot think he ever intended Lear 
to survive. On die other hand, Gon^ti herself b not a figure predoomed to deadi. 
Thb catastn^phe, diough the moral violence of the play may aesthetkally iusdfy 
it, and diough it b needed dramatkiEy, as a final blow to Lear (see p. app for 
die fuller argument of thb), always teems to me a wrench from bb Em ptan. 
Thb decided on, dkouglt, he would certilnly have so get rid cd France. The point 
for thp pt^itcer b that die FdPb cuts the dumsy explanation, as if on die pibid« 
pb-^-and it b an exodlent one bi the dieater*-^; '^ver explatn, never apobfuee.** 
In fact it cuts the whole acene, whkh latter coiuaim as dtamatiadly Inehle an ewenae 
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to the complete sacrifice of his own interests in the play. "*Poor 
Tom’* is in effect an embodiment of Lear’s frenzy^ Ae disguise 
no part of Edgar’s own development. 

As we have seen, while Act III is at the height of its argument, 
Shakespeare is careful to keep alive the lower-pitched theme of 
Edmund’s treachery, his new turn to the betrayal of his father 
He affords it two scenes, of twenty-five lines each, wedged be- 
tween the three dominant scenes of the storm and Lear’s refuge 
from it. They are sufficient and no more for their own purpose; 
in their sordidness they stand as valuable contrast to the spiritual 
exaltation of the others. The supreme moment for Lear himself, 
the turning point, therefore, of the play’s main theme, is reached 
in the second of the three storm-scenes, when the proud old king 
kneels humbly and alone in his wretchedness to pray. This is the 
argument’s absolute height; and from now on we may feel (as 
far as Lear is concerned) the tension relax, through the first grim 
passage of his madness, slackening still through the fantastic 
scene of the arraignment of the joint-stools before that queer 
bench of justices, to the moment of his falling asleep and his con- 
veyance away — his conveyance, we find it to be, out of the main 
stream of the play’s action. Shakespeare then deals the dreadful 
blow to Gloucester. The very violence and horror of this finds its 
dramatic justification in the need to match in another sort — since 
he could not hope to match it in spiritual intensity — ^thc catas- 
trophe to Lear. And now we may imagine him, if we please, 
stopping to consider where he was. Anticlimax, after this, is all 
but inevitable. Let the producer take careful note how Shake- 
speare sets out to avoid the worst dangers of it,^ 

for the delay In handing Lear over to hit daughter*! care, diough it gtvei none 
lof the devoted Kent letting the distracted old man out of his sight to roam the 
fields crowned with wild flowers. 1 think on the whole that the Folio gives a 
fifodocer a good lead. Yet another slight change of plan may he guessed at; it 
would cficct tome economy in the working-out of the sut^ot Edmund says to 
Gloucester about Edgar; 

If your honour iudge is meet, 1 will place you where you shall hear us 
confer of dns . . . and diat without any furdier delay dian this very eveninr 
But he never does. Shakespeare may have r e m e mb ered, hesidei, that he had lately 
used ihts none loo fresh devkrin OMeffo. 

^ It it wordi remarking hem t^pon the faa that of Ediar*s two solikiquica*— the 
mm which ends Aa IB, Scene vl, and the one which b^etns Act IV---the 
omits the first. They are somewhat redundant in mood if not in matter. The 
fMmg u that the Mio omtsalon is el a S iw te cii e nding a acoie and 
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Had the play been written upon the single subject of Lear and 
his daughters, we should now be in sight of its end. But the 
wealth of material Shakespeare has posited asks for use, and his 
own imagination, we may suppose, is still teeming. But by the 
very nature of the material (save Cordelia) left (or development 
the rest of the play must be pitched in a lower key. Shakespeare 
marshals the action by which the wheel of Gloucester’s weakness 
and Edmund’s treachery is brought full circle with extraordinary 
skill and even more extraordinary economy. Yet for all this, ex- 
cept in a fine flash or two, the thing stays by comparison pedes- 
trian. He is only on the wing again when Lear and Cordelia are 
his concern; in the scenes of their reconciliation and of the de- 
tached tragedy of Lear's death with the dead Cordelia in his arms, 
as in the still more detached and — as far as the mere march of the 
action is concerned — wholly unjustifiable scene of Lear mad and 
fantastically crowned with wild flowers. We must add, though, to 
the inspired passages the immediately preceding fantasy of Glou- 
cester’s imaginary suicide, an apt offset to the realistic horror of 
his blinding, and occasion for some inimitable verse. The chief 
fact to face, then, is that for the rest of the play, the best will be 
incidental and not a necessary part of the story.* The producer 
therefore must give his own best attention to Albany, Goneril and 
Regan and their close-packed contests, and to the nice means by 
which Edgar is shaped into a hero; and in general must see that 
this purposeful disciplined necessary stuff is given fullness and, as 
far as may be, spontaneity of life in its interpretation. If he will 
take care of this the marvelous moments will tend to take care 
of him. 

Shakespeare strengthens the action at once with the fresh inter- 
est of the Edmund-Goneril-Regan intrigue, daring as it .is to 
launch into this with the short time left him hr its development and 
resolving. He is, indeed, driven to heroic compressions, to impli- 

moraUzing upon tbe eveiit; It forma a "cotuklering poim.” Without it dw 
catastrophe to Gloucester ia linked mom ckiadjr to Lear's mufectnaca, and the hmg 
due development of Edgar's diaracter then begins— and inqMiftand]r — die foordt 
set For further argument upon diit point, lee pp. 519, gji. 

• Tbe meeting ef mad Lear and blind Cknieesier (I give the scene more aoen- 
tioD on p. a95) it, of conne, moat germane t» the pbv'a sden— a more important 
thing to Shaketpeare than ^ mete tiorjr— but it do« daeck the march of dm 
story. 
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cations, effects by “business,” action “off," almost to "love-making 
by reference only.” Goneril’s first approach to Edmund (or his to 
her; but we may credit the lady, 1 think, with the throwing of 
the handkerchief) is only clearly marked out for the actors by 
Regan’s reference to it five scenes later, when she tells us that 
at Goneril’s 

late being here 

She gave strange oeilUads and most speaking kxdcs 
To nc^le Edmund. 

(Regan credits her with what, if we prefer our Shakespeare mod- 
ernized, we might literally translate into “giving the glad eye.”) 
But this silent business of the earlier scene is important and must 
be duly marked if the arrival of the two together and Edmund’s 
turning back to avoid meeting Albany, the “mild husband,” is to 
have its full effect. For the first and last of their spoken love- 
making, excellendy characteristic as it is, consists of Goneril’s 

Our wishes on the way 
May prove effects. . . . 

This trusty servant 

Shall pass between us: ere long you are like to hear. 

If you dare venture in your own behalf, 

A mistress’s command. Wear this; spare speech; 

Decline your head: this kiss, if it durst speak. 

Would stretch thy spirits up into the air. 

Conceive, and fare thee wdl. 

and Edmimd’s (“Spare speech,” indeed!) 

Yours in the ranks of death! 

— aU spoken in Oswald’s presence too. It is, of course, not only 
excellent but sufficient. The regal impudency of the woman, the 
falsely chivalrous flourish of the man’s response-^ages of dialogue 
might not tell us more of their relations; and, of these relations, is 
there much more that is dramatically worth knowing? The point 
for the producer is that no jot of such a constricted dramatic 
t^^rtunity must be missed. 

Par the whole working-out of dus bwer issue oi the play the 
same waning taands true; an exact and unbiurred value must be 
given to each significant thing. The interaction of drwirostant* 
and character is dosedcnit and cmn|^x, but it is clear. Ke^ h 
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clear and it can be made effective to any audience that will listen, 
and is not distracted from listening. Let us underline this last 
phrase and now make the warning twofold. In working out a 
theme so full of incident and of contending characters Shakespeare 
allows for no distraction of attention at all, certainly not for the 
breaking of continuity which the constant shifting of realistically 
localized scenery must involve. The action, moreover, of these 
later scenes is exceptionally dependent upon to-ings and fro-ings. 
Given continuity of performance and no more insistence upon 
whereabouts than the action itself will indicate, the impression 
produced by the constant busy movement into our sight and out 
again of purposeful, passionate or distracted figures, is in itself of 
great dramatic value, and most congruous to the plot and counter' 
plot of the play’s ending. The order for Lear’s and Cordelia’s 
murder, the quarrel over Edmund’s precedence, Albany’s sudden 
self-assertion, Regan’s sickness, Edgar’s appearance, the Hght, his 
discovery of himself, Goneril’s discomfiture, the telling of Kent’s 
secret, Regan’s and Goneril’s death, the alarm to save Lear and 
Cordelia — Shakespeare, by the Folio text, gets all this into less 
than two hundred lines, with a fair amount of rhetoric and inci' 
dental narrative besides. He needs no more, though bareness does 
nearly turn to banality sometimes. But unless we can be held in 
an unrelaxed grip we may not submit to the spell. 

He has kept a technical master-stroke for his ending; 

Enter Lear tvith Cordelia in his arms. 

There should be a long, still pause, while Lear passes slowly in 
with his burden, while they all stand respectful as of old to his 
majesty. We may have wondered a little that Shake^)eare should 
be content to let Cordelia pass from the play as casually as she 
seems to in the earlier scene. But this it the last of her, not that. 
Dumb and dead, the that was never apt of speech — what fitter 
finish for her could there be? What fitter ending to the history 
of the two of them, which began for us with Lear on his thrtMie, 
consebut of all eyes on him, while she Earned and angered him 
by her silence? llie tame company are here, or all but the tune, 
and they await hit pkature.* Even R^an and Goneril are here to 

* Aad diH mint sot be onuMed at cbtace, iar ifae bocBet of OoaetS aad lagan 
Iww ben bRNiibt aiiar 
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pay him a ghastly homagt. But he knows none of them — save for 
a blurred moment Kent whom he banished — ^none but Cordelia. 
And again he reproaches her silence; for 

Her voice was ever soft, 

Gentle and low, an excellent' thing in woman. 

Then his heart breaks. 


The Method of the Dialogue 

The dialogue of King hear •<! remarkable for its combination of 
freedom and power. Of the plays that neighbor it, the sustained 
melodies of Othello may give greater dignity. In Macbeth there 
are passages that seem to wield a sort of secret sway. Antony and 
Cleopatra has ease and breadth for its normal virtues as Corio- 
laaus has strength; and, thereafter, Shakespeare passes to his last 
period of varied and delightful ease. But the exact combination of 
qualities that distinguishes the writing of King Lear we do not 
fhid again; nor indeed should we look to, since it is the product 
of the matter and the nature of the play. Shakespeare was in noth- 
ing a truer artist than in this, that, having mastered his means of 
expression, journeyed from the rhymed couplets and fantastic 
prose of Love's Labour’s Lost to the perfected verse and balanced 
prose of Henry V and the mature C>roedies, he yet fettered him- 
self in no Axed style. He may write carelessly; here and there amid 
the poetic splendors we And what seem to be claptrap couplets 
and lines Hatter than a pancake. But, his imagination once Ared. 
the idea seldom fails of the living vesture it needs. This, it may 
be said, it is any writer's business to discover. But Shakespeare's 
art lies in the resource, which can give individual expression to a 
thought or emotion within the bounds, for instance, of a stretch 
of ionaad verse if his Arst need is for the solid strength of this; or, 
more often, in the molding of verse and prose into such variety 
of e]q»estive form that it is a wonder any unity of effect is kept 
at all^yet it is. It Iks in the daring by which, for a scei» or two, 
he may dispense wth all unity of ferm whatever, if hit dramatic 
purpose will so proAt. Witness such a seemingly haphazard mix- 
ture trf verse, p«Me and snatches of song at we And in the scenes 
between Lear, Ken^ Gloucesmr, the Fod and Poor Tcm. Yet the 
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dramatic vitality of these snnes lies largely in this variety and 
balance of orchestration; their emotional strain might be intoler- 
able without it. But the root of the matter, of course, is in the 
imaginative vitality with which he dowers the characters them- 
selves. It is always instructive to watch Shakespeare getting his 
play with iu crew under way, to see him stating his subjects, 
setting his characters in opposition. Some lead off, fully themselves 
from the start, some seem to hang on his hands, saying what they 
have to say in sound conventional phrase, some he may leave all 
but mute, uncertain yet, it would seem, of his own use for them. 
Not till the whole organism has gathered strength and abounds 
in a life of its own is the true mastery to be seen. Even so, in King 
Lear there is more to be accounted for. In no other of the plays, I 
hink, unless it be Macbeth^ are we so conscious of the force of an 
emotion overriding, often, a character’s self-expression, and of a 
vision of things to which the action itself is but a foreground. And 
how this and the rest of the play’s individuality is made manifest 
by the form as well as the subsunce of the dialogue, by the shap- 
ing and color of its verse and prose, it is, of course, of primary 
importance for producer and actors to observe. There is no one 
correct way of speaking Shakespeare’s verse and prose, for he had 
no one way of writing it. One way grew out of another with him. 
Little of the method of Romeo and Juliet will be left in King 
Lear, much of the method of Hamlet still may be. But the fresh 
matter of a play will provoke a fresh manner, and its interpreta- 
tion must be as freshly approached. 

For more reasons and in more directiotu than one, Shakespeare 
seeks strength in simplicity in the writing of King Lear. The 
noble conventional speech of iu beginning will not serve him 
long, for this is the language of such an authority as Lear discards. 
There is needed an expression of those fiercer, cruder strengths 
which come into play when a reign of order ends and a moral 
code is broken. Edmund begins glibly, but is indulged neither 
with subtle thought nor fine phrases. Goneril becomes like a 
woman with a £e^ in her: *111 not endure it ... I will not ^>eak 
with him ... the fault of it 111 answer . . . Td have it come to 
question ... 1 would breed &om hence occasi o ns, and I diaU. . . .** 
l^k bow broken is the eloquence ol Lear’s appeal to Rqgan; 
mark the distracdon his 
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No, you unnatural hags, 

I will have such revenges on you both 
That all the world shall — I will do such things. 

What they are yet I know not, but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think rU weep; 

No, ril not weep: 

I have full cause of weeping, but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws 
Or ere TU weep. 

Here, one would say, is verse reduced to its very elements. 

Shakespeare has, besides, to carry us into strange regions of 
thought and passion, so he must, at the same time, hold us by 
familiar things. Lear, betrayed and helpless, at an end of his 
command of self or circumstance, is dramatically set above the 
tyranny and logic of both by being made one with the storm, and 
by his harmonizing with the homely fantasies of the Fool and the 
mad talk of Poor Tom, till his own "noble anger" breaks the 
bounds of reason too. Without some anchorage in simplicity, this 
action and these characters would range so wide that human inter- 
pretation could hardly compass them. Kent does something to 
keep the play’s feet firm on the ground; Gloucester a little; the 
Fool was to Shakespeare’s audience a familiar and sympathetic 
figure. But Lear himself might escape our closer sympathy were 
it not for his recurrent coming down from the heights to such 
moments as 

No, I will be the pattern of all patience; 

I vi^ say nothing. 


as 


as 


or as 


My wits begin to turn. 

Come on, my How dost, my boy? Alt cold? 

I am cold mysdi Where is this straw, my fellow? 

No» I will weep no more. In such a night 
To diut me outi Pour on, I will endure. 

In sudb a night as this! 


Make no nc^ snake no moim; dmw die autaint; i 0 » i0» 

Well go to supper i* tlie mmmg; io^ ao^ so. 
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This final stroke, moreover, brings us to the simplest physical 
actualities; Lear’s defiance of the elements has flickered down to 
a mock pulling of the curtains round his bed. Later, when he 
wanders witless and alone, his speech is broken into oracular frag- 
ments of rhapsody; but the play of thought is upon actuality and 
his hands are at play all the time with actual things; wi^ the 
flower (is it.^) he takes for a coin, with whatever serves for a bit 
of cheese, for his gauntlet, his hat, for the challenge thrust under 
Gloucester’s blind eyes. Let us note, too, how one of the finest 
passages of poetry in the play, Edgar’s imaginary tale of Dover 
cliff, consists of the clearest-cut actualities of description. And 
when Lear wakes to his right senses again, simplicity is added to 
simplicity in his feeling the pin’s prick, in his remembering not 
his garments. The tragic beauty of his end is made more beautiful 
by his call for a looking-glass, his catching at the feather to put 
on Cordelia’s lips, the undoing of the button. These things are the 
necessary balance to the magniloquence of the play’s beginning 
and to the tragic splendor of the storm. 

Amid the sustained magnificence of the first scene we find the 
first use of an even more simple device, recurrent throughout the 
play. 

what can you say to draw 
A third more opulent than your sisters? Speak. 

Nothing, my lord. 

Nothing? 

Nothing. 

Nothing will come of nothing; speak again. 

Again and again with varying purpose and effect Shakeqseare 
uses this device ctf reiteration. Note Edmund’s 

Why brand they us 

With base? with baseness? bastardy? base, base? 

. . . Well, then. 

Legitimate Edgar, I must have your land. 

Our father's love it to the bastard, Edmund, 

As to the l^itimate: Fine word, — kgititnatet 
Well, my legitimate, if titis letKr speed, 

Aitd my invention thrive, Edmund the base 
Shall top die kgithnate. 
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The repetition itself does much to drive in on us the insistent 
malice of the man. 

Lear summons Oswald with 

01 you sir, you sir, come you hither, sir. 

Who am I, sir? 

and the tragic counterpart of this is 

Hear, Nature, heart dear goddess, hear. 

Gloucester’s grieved refrain falls casually enough: 

O, madam, my old heart is crack’d, is crack’d. . . « 

O, lady, lady, shame would have it hid. . • . 

I know not, madam; *tis too bad, too bad. 

And for a rounded elaboration of the cfiFect, we have Lear’s 

Ot reason not the need; our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous: 

Allow not nature more than natuie needs, 

Man’s life is cheap as beast’s. Thou art a lady; 

If only to go warm were gorgeous. 

Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear’it, 

Which scarcely keeps thee warm. But, for true need — 

You heavens, give me that patience, patience I need! 

Half a dozen other such instances, more or less elaborate, of 
major and minor importance, can be found; till we come to the 
effect at its crudest in 

Howl, howl, howl, howll O, you arc men of stones .... 

and to the daring and magic of 

Thoult comt no more. 

Never, never, never, never, never! 

It is a simple device indeed, but all mature artists tend to seek 
strength in simplicity of expression. It is, at its simplest, a very old 
device, and o!d& than drama. Iteration casts, of its^ a spell upon 
the linDener, and the very sound of that echoing *T4cvar’’ can tmkt 
us diarers in Lear*s helplessoess and despair.** Bradley says of this 

ii, moresver, 10 old deirke wtUi Shakespeare. Set b c s kl e 
Ot reason not ihe need • « • 

IiiUtt*s 

Hath iomeo stain himseH? Sar thou but T 
And that hare veninid T shafl 
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last speedi that it leaves us "on the utmost peaks of poetry"; and 
so, surely, it does. Rend it from its context, the claim sounds 
absurd; but dramatic poetry is never to be judged apart from the 
action it implies. 

King Lear— an we still to think?— cannot be acted. The whole 
scheme and method of its writing is a contrivance for its effective 
acting. This contrast and reconciliation of grandeur and simplicity, 
this setting of vision in terms of actuality, this inarticulate passion 
which breaks now and again into memorable phrases — does not 
even the seeming failure of expression give us a sense of the help- 
lessness of humanity pitted against higher powers? All the mag- 
nificent art of this is directed to one end; the play’s acting in a 
theater. 

The Characters and Their Interplay 

LEAR 

Leak himself is so dominant a figure that the exhaustion of his 
impetus to action with the play’s end barely in sight leaves Shake- 
speare a heavy task in the rallying of its forces for what is sdll to 
do. The argument has been raised by then, moreover, to such 
imaginative heights that any descent from them — even Lear’s own 
— must be pruarious. They are heights that Shakespeare himself 
perhaps, did not clearly envisage till the soaring had bqgun. >k)t 
chat there is anydung tentative in the presenution of Lear. Never 
was character in play, one exclaims, so fully and immediately, so 
imminently and overwhelmingly set forth! But in this lies the 
actor’s first difficulty. 

TIitA tlic dettli-dediiif eye of cockatrice. 

1 am not !• U there he svkIi an V 
Or diote eyes shut that make thee answer 1/ 

If he he i^ain lay 1/ or if not, ao; 

Brief sooiidf detenoioe of my weal or woe. 

The pmt may destroy its tmotiofial ^oe for uss though they did m lor die 
HUaabethafis. But the effect aimed at is die same. The dtdercsioe in the 
meant to it may he made one measuie of Shakespeare^ devdopment of his art 
Not hut that he could pun diamadcaBy to die end. He came, howmr, to pttht 
*iog)e shots to liisiltadet. 
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With the dividing of the kingdom and Cordelia’s rejection the 
trend of the action is clearly foreshadowed; 

So be my grave my peace, as here I give 
Her father’s heart from her! 

By all the rules of drama we know within a little what the retri- 
bution for that must amount to; and Shakespeare will not disafx- 
point us. But equally it would seem that for this massive fortress 
of pride which calls itself Lear, for any old man indeed of eighty 
and upwards, there could be no dramatic course but declension. 
Who would ever think of developing, of expanding, a character 
from such overwhelming beginnings? Yet this is what Shake- 
speare does, and finds a transcendent way to do it. So the actor’s 
difficulty is that he must surt upon a top note, at what must be 
pretty well the full physical stretch of his powers, yet have in 
reserve the means to a greater climax of another sort altogether. It 
is here, however, that the almost ritual formality of the first scene 
will help him. The occasion itself, the general subservience to 
Lear’s tyranny (Kent’s protest and Cordelia’s resolution only 
emphasize this), Lear’s own assertion of kingship as something 
not far from godhead, all combine to set him so above and apart 
frmn the rest that the very isolation will seem strength if the 
actor takes care to sustain it. There need be, there must be, no 
descent to petulance. Lear marking the map with his finger might 
be marking the land itself, so Olympian should he appear. The 
oath by the sacred radiance of the sun is one that only he may 
swear. That Kent should call him an "old man” is in itself a 
blasphemous outrage. 

Come not between the dragon and hit wrath. . . . 

The bow is bent and drawn, make frmn the draft . . . 

Nothing: I have sworn; I am firm. 

lines like these mark die level of Lear, though their fatality may 
be a trifle mitigated by the human surliness of 

Better thou 

Had’st not been bora than not to have pleased me better, 
by the grim humor which lies in 

Nothing will c«ne of nothing; ^peak agiain. 
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in the ironic last fling at Kent of 

Away! By Jupiter, 

This shall not be revoked. 

and in the bitter gibe to Burgundy: 

When she was dear to us we did hold her so, 

But now her price is fall’n .... 

even, one would like to suspect, in the reason given for his fast 
intent to shake all cares of state from him, that he may 

Unburden’d crawl toward death. 

— for our next sight of his Majesty will show him back from 
himting with a most impatient appetite for dinner! Note, too, the 
hint of another Lear, given us in the music of three short words — 
the first touch in the play of that peculiar verbal magic Shake- 
speare could command — when, sated with Goncril’s and Regan’s 
flattery, he turns to his Cordelia with 

Now, our joy . . . 

But Lear must leave this first scene as he entered it, more a mag- 
nificent portent than a naan. 

He has doffed his kingship; free from its trappings, how the 
native genius of the man begitu to show! It flashes on us as might 
the last outbursts of some near-extinct volcano. He is old and 
uncertain; but a mighty man, never a mere tyrant divested 
power. He has genius, warped and random genius though it may 
be, and to madness, as will appear, very near allied. And Shake- 
speare’s art lies in showing us this in nothing he does— for what 
he does now is foolish — but in every trivial thing that he is. All 
the action of the scene of the return from hunting, all his sur- 
roundings are staged to this end. 'The swift exchanges with the 
disguised Kent and their culmination : 

Dost daou know me, fellow? 

No, iw, but you have that in your countenance which ! would 
fain osil master. 

What's that? 

Andiori^. 

—his encounter with the pernickity jadk-in-oflke Oswald, and 
with the frail, whimfical Fod who moddngly edioes his own 
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passionate whimsies; all this helps set in motion and sets off a new 
and livelier, a heartier Lear. Not that Shakespeare bates us one 
jot of the old man’s stiff-necked perversities. He no more asks our 
sympathy on easy terms for him than will Lear yield an inch to 
Goneril’s reasonable requests. A hundred useless knights about 
the house — even though, from their master’s point of view, they 
were men of choice and rarest parts — ^must have been a burden. 
Lear’s striking Oswald really was an outrage; after due complaint 
Goneril would doubtless have reproved his impertinence — for all 
that she had prompted it! Even with the petted Fool, and in the 
very midst of the petting, out there snaps 

Take heed, sirrah, the whipl 

We need look for no tractable virtues in him. 

The play’s adopted story has its appointed way to go, but here 
begins the way of Lear’s soul’s agony and salvation as Shakespeare 
is to blaze it. The change in him shows first in the dialogue with 
the attendant knight and the delicate strokes which inform it. 
The knight, dispatched to bid that mongrel Oswald come back, 
returns only to report the fellow’s round answer that be would 
not. “He would not!” flashes Lear at the unbeliev^le phrase. But 
when, picking his words — as, if you were not a Kent (and there 
had been room at best for but one Kent at Court), no doubt you 
learned to do with Lear — the knight hints hesitatingly at trouble, 
the quiet response comes: 

Thou but remember’st me of mine own conception: I have per- 
ceived a most faint neglca of late; which I have rather blamed as 
mine own jealous curiosity, than as a very pretence and purpose 
of unkindness: I will look further into't. But where’s my foolf I 
have not teen him this two days. 

Since my young lady’s going into France, sir, the fool hath much 
{nned away. 

■ No more of that; I have noted it well. Go you, and tdl my 
daughter I would speak with her. Go you, call hither my fool. 01 
you you sir, come you hither, sirl 

— this last to the mongrel Oswald who has appeared agtun. But 
Lear— can this be the Lear of the play’s first scene?— <o be turning 
his knight’s “great dMtement of kindness” to "a most foint ocg- 
lect,” and blaming, even so, ins own jealous coiioiky for noting 
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it! But the Fool’s grief for Cordelia he has noted well. Lest it 
echo too loudly in his proud unhappy heart, with a quick turn he 
brings the old Lear to his rescue, rasps an order here, an order 
there, and — takes it out of Oswald. 

From now on the picturing of him is lifelike, in that it has all 
the varied, unexpected, indirect and latent eloquence of life. 
Shakespeare is at his deftest, his medium at its freest and most 
supple. Let the interpreter be alert too. This Lear is as quick on 
the uptake as it is his Fool’s business to be. An unnatural quick- 
ness in an old man, is it, and some sign of a toppling brain? His 
silences are as pregnant. He listens and finds cheer in the Fool’s 
chatter and song, throws him an answer or so to keep it alive, 
snarls now and then like an old lion if a sting goes too deep. Yet 
his thoughts, we can tell, are away. We must visualize this scene 
fully and accurately; the Fool caroling, his poor heart being heavy 
with Cordelia’s loss he carols the more; the old king brooding; 
and Kent ever watchful, with a dog’s eyes. Mark the effect of 
Goneril’s appearance before her father, in purposed, sullen mute- 
ness; the Fool’s speech points it for us, should we be unobservant; 
then her break into the prepared formality of verse, as this verse 
will seem, capping the loose prose of the scene and the Fool’s 
rhyming. Mark, too, the cold kingliness of Lear’s four words, all 
his response to her careful address: 

Are you our daughter? 

He resorts to irony, the fine mind’s weapon, which blunts itself 
upon the stupid — for Goneril is stupid, and she has stupidity’s 
stubborn strength. But when the storm of Lear’s wrath does break, 
I think she inwardly shakes a little. 

You strike my people, and your disordered rabUe 
Make servants thdr bettm. 

sounds like scared bravado. She can wait, though, for the storm to 
pass; and, tot the moment, it does pass in senile self-reproaches. A 
few more such futile outbursts, she is confident, and the extrava- 
gant old tyrant will be ^nt and tame enough. But, suddenly, the 
servants are dismissed and she is abne with hudttand and father, 
^nd her ^ttber, rigid, transformed, and with slow, calm, dreadful 
is calUsf down the gods* wwtt corse tqxm her. 
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Hear, Nature, hearl dear goddess, hear! 

Suspend thy purpose if thou didst intend 
To make this creature fruitful! . . . 

The actor who will rail and rant this famous passage may know 
his own barnstorming business, but he is no intopreter of Shake- 
speare. The merely superficial effect of its deadlier quiet, lodged 
between two whirlwinds of Lear’s fury, should be obvious. But its 
dramatic purpose far outpasses that. Not indifferently did Shake- 
speare make this a pagan play, and deprive its argument of com- 
fortable faith in virtue rewarded, here or hereafter. And it is upon 
this deliberate invocation of ill that we pass into spiritual dark- 
ness. The terror of it moves Albany rather than Goneril, whom, 
indeed, nothing is ever to move. But as he rouses himself to plead 
against it Lear is gone.** 

Now havoc begins in him. We have his raging, distracted re- 
turn, tears of helpless despair punctuating hysterical threats; later 
the stamping, muttering impatience of his wait for his horses. We 
know that he sets out on a long hard ride, dinnerless after his 
hunting. Later we learn that the journey was wasted; he had to 
post on to Gloucester’s. Did he ride through the night without rest 
or pause? Shakespeare is hunting both Lear and the play’s action 
hard and using every device to do it. 

Yet the next day when he reaches Gloucester’s house — this old 
man past eighty, and physically we should suppose near exhaustion 
— he is master of himself, is his most regal self again.** We are given 
the scene with Kent awaked in the stocks to show it. 

Ha! 

Makest thou this shame thy pastime? 

All the old dignity in this; there follows the brusque familiar 
give-and-take which true authority never fears to practice with 
its dependents; then again the majestic 

"Avray, amy,** is dnss spokea to tbe pseiMiistary AOway* !*** 
ntmaee m Ae serraats, who lia«a already tieea seat off, aar, 1 diiUk, w tear’* 
owa itpumt. Tbe poiat ie dit^maMe, ao 4ouk*, aad 1 would aat fa to ffw salw 
tot say stadias <d it The Quarm have “Co, go, my people" sweated, as if h'* 
fifst «dcr had aot heea obeyed. 1 saust leave it to better iadges of dieir ongui 
aad vafase to eay whedmr ddt k laere mad^Deaieat of test Bitt, e«ea if k k oot 
dw Folio's data^ of phrase mi|d>t • duuve of awaaiag too. 

*■ tel the oMwaid dgas of eshaa^oa must begia to te ofoii hha. 
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Resolve me, with all modest haste, which way 

Thou might’st deserve, or they impose, this usage 

Coming from us. 

and the iron self-control in which the shameful tale is heard. 
When the tale is ended he still stands silent, while the Fool pipes 
for us an artless mockery (the art of thisi) of his bitter and omi- 
nous thoughts. Regan too, Regan tool The grief of disillusion has 
now become physical pain to him, 

O, how this mother swells up toward my heart; 

Hysterica passiol down, thou climbing sorrow I 

But he masters it. 

Where is this daughter? . . . 

Follow me not; stay here. 

And, solitary in his pride, he goes to face and prove the worst. 

If the play, with the invocation of the curse upon Goneril, en- 
tered an arena of anarchy and darkness, Lear himself is to pass 
now from personal grievance to the taking upon him, as great 
natures may, the imagined burden of the whole world’s sorrow — 
and if his nature breaks under it, what wonder! And Shakespeare 
brings about this transition from malediction to martyrdom with 
great art, by contrivance direct and indirect, by strokes broad and 
subtle; nor ever— his art in this at its greatest— docs he turn his 
Lear from a man into an ethical proposition. The thing is 
achieved— as the whole play is achieved— in terim of humanity, 
and according to the rubric of drama. 

Lear comes back with Gloucester; the well-meaning Gloucester, 
whose timid taa is the one thing least likely to placate him. He is 
struggling with himself, with the old tyrannic temper, with his 
newfound knowledge of himself, with his body’s growing weak- 
ness. He is like a great oak tree, tom at die roots, blown diis way 
and that. When the half-veiled insolence <rf Rian’s and Corn- 
wall’s greeting must, one would think, affront him, a patheoc 
craving for afiection peeps through. When he once more finds 
refuge in irony, it is to turn the edge it against himtdf. But 
with four quick shocks— his sudden recall of the outrage uptm his 
servant, the sound of a trumptt, the ngb* Oswald, die «ght of 
GoiMrii— he is brought to a stand and to face the realities anaj^ 
sgaintt him. This must be made very fdain to us. On die one dde 
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Stand Goncril and Regan and Cornwall in all authority. The 
perplexed Gloucester hovers a little apart. On the other side 
is Lear, the Fool at his feet, and his one servant, disarmed, 
freed but a minute since behind him. Things are at their 
issue. His worst errors, after all, have partaken of nobility; he has 
scorned policy. He has given himself, helpless, into these carnal 
hands. He will abide, then, as nobly the fate he has courted. Note 
the single touch of utter scorn for the cur Cornwall, who, the 
moment looking likely, takes credit for those stocks. 

I set him there, sir; but his own disorders 
Deserved much less advancement. 

You! Did you! 

But all consequences hell abide, even welcome, he’ll abjure his 
curses, run from one ingrate daughter to the other, implore and 
bargain, till the depth is sounded and he stands at last surrendered, 
and level in his helplessness and deprivation with the least of his 
fellow-men. 

Goneiul. Hear me, my lord. 

What need you fivc-and-twcniy, ten, or five, 

To follow in a house where twia so many 
Have a command to tend you? 

Regan. What need one? 

Lear. 0! reason not the need; our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous: 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 

Mao’s life is cheap as beast’s. . * . 

But, for true need— 

You heavens, give me that patience, patience I needl 
You see me here, you gods, a poor dd man 
As full of grief as age, wretched in botbl 

*"01 reason not the need . • /’I This abandoning of the struggle 
and embracing of misfortune is a turning point the play, a 
salient moment in the development of Lear’s character, and its 
significance must be marked. He is now at Um: nadir of his for- 
mic; the tragic heights are at hand. 

It may be thought that by emphariasing so many minor points 
of stagecraft Ac great outlines of play and characmr will be 
obscured But while Shakespeare projects greatly, askiiV fre^*** 
ittterpfcteis a simplicity trf reqponie, kndis^ them fteameis by 
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virtue of this convention that passes the play’s material through 
the sole crucible of their speech and action, he yet saves them 
alive, so to speak — ^not stultified in an attempt to overpass their 
own powers nor turned to mere mouthpieces of mighty lines— by 
constant references to the commonplace (we noted more of them 
in discussing the methods of the dialogue). He invigorates his 
play’s action by keeping its realities upon a battleground where 
any and every sort of stroke may tell. 

Thus there now follows the tense passage in which Goncril, 
Regan and Cornwall snuff the impending storm and find good 
reason for ill-doing. What moralistsl Regan with her 

O! sir, to wilful men, 

The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters. 

Cornwall, with his 

Shut up your doors, my lord; ’tis a wild night: 

My Regan counsels well; come out of the storm. 

This is surely the very voice — though the tones may be harsh — of 
respectability and common sense And what a prelude to the 
“high engender’d battles" now imminent! Before battle is join^, 
however, the note of Kent is interposed to keep the play’s story 
going its more pedestrian way and to Ready us against the imag- 
inative turmoil pending. This use of Kent is masterly; and, in 
the storm-scenes themselves, the contrasting use of the Fool, 
feeble, fanustic, pathetic, a foil to Lear, a foil to the storm — what 
more incongruous sight conceivable than such a piece of Court 
tinsel SO drenched and buffeted!— is more than masterly. 

But it is upon Lear’s own pre^ess that all now centers, upon 
his passing from that royal d^ance of the storm to the wdcomed 
shelter of the hovel. He pastes by the road of patience: 

No, I will be the patternof all padenoe; 

I wiU say noditng. 

of— be it noted— a thankfulness that he is at laR simply 

aman 

More rinn’d against than nnning . . . 
to the humility of 
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My wits begin to turn. 

Come on, my boy. How dost, my boy? Art cold? 

I am cold myself. Where is this straw, my fellow? 

The art of our necessities is strange 
That can make vile things precious. Come, your hovel. . . . 

and, a little later yet, mind and body still further strained towards 
breaking point, to the gentle dignity, when Kent would make way 
for him — to the more than kingly dignity of 

Prithee, go in thyself: seek thine own ease. 

This tempest will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more. But Til go in: 

In, boy; go first.'* 

Now comes the crowning touch of all: 

111 pray, and then 111 sleep. 

In the night's bleak exposure he kneels down, like a child at bed- 
time, to pray. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 

Your loop'd and window'd raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? O, I have u'en 
Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 

And show the heavens more just. 

To this haven of the spirit has he come, the Lear of unbridled 
power and pride. And how many dramatists, could they have 
achieved $0 much, would have been content to leave him here! 
Those who like their drama rounded and trim might approve of 
such a finish, which would leave us a play more compassable in 
performance no doubt. But the wind of a harsher doctrine is 

There are prscikal nmom lor postpooiiig the efiteriof ol the hovd hr • 
tcetie. For Kent 10 lead Lear dfewheie fits both with the agitiied movement of 
the action and the free d om of Elizabethan method, tt enahtes ^lakctpeare 
both to relaeve the high tension of the stono'icenes and to provide Un the cofi- 
tinttity of the Cloocesicf-Edmund iiory. And he takes advantafe of a# this to 
show ns some fnrdier battcnni at Lear*s lanity. Note in paitkisiar die omtnot^f 
broken thoughts and sentences of the end ni the ^^lecch to Keitt just befo re me 
hovel if reachedi and these, as ominously, are set between conneeied, feaioae« 
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blowing through Shakespeare. Criticism^ as we have seen, is apt 
to fix upon the episode of the storm as the height of his attempt 
and the point of his dramatic defeat; but it is this storm of the 
mind here beginning upon which he expends skill and imagina< 
tion most recklessly till inspiration has had its will of him; and the 
drama of desperate vision ensuing it is hard indeed for actors to 
reduce to the positive medium of their art*— without reducing it 
to ridicule. The three coming scenes of Lear’s madness show us 
Shakespeare’s art at its boldest. They pass beyond the needs of the 
plot, they belong to a larger synthesis.'* Yet the means they em- 
ploy are simple enough; of a kind of absolute simplicity, indeed. 

The boldest and simplest is the provision of Poor Tom, that 
living instance of all rejection. Here, under our eyes, is Lear’s new 
vision of himself. 

What! have his daughters brought him to this pass? 

Could'st thou save nothing? Did*st thou give them all? 

Side by side stand the noble old man, and the naked, scarce 
human wretch. 

Is man no more than this? Consider him well. Thou owest the 
worm no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no wool, the cat no 
perfume. Haf here’s three on's arc sophisticated; thou art the 
thing itself; unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, 
bare, forked animal as thou an. Off, off, you lendings! Come; 
unbutton here. 

Here is a volume of argument epitomized as only drama can 
epitomize it, flashed on us by word and action combined. And 
into this, one might add, has Shakespeare metamorphosed the 
didactics of those old Moralities which were the infancy of his art. 

What! hath your grace no better company? 

gasps poor Gbuctster, bewailing at once the King’s wrongs and 
his own, as he offers shelter from the storm. But Lear, calmness 
itself now, will only pace up and down, arm in arm with this 
refuse of humanity: 

'*u b worOi flotliig dm die ant out the loiuitic tfia! el Icfiii tad 
Ooaerii. Hui cpiaode psoves ao admtfable oa die Uife diii it it 1^ to mppom 
Shakeipetrt't acinr failed ta oiikt it efedfe. Bill if it was a quettaon ol tiine tad 
s choice hetweea tm aceaes, doaibdaas hli audieace would he mppmi to pwfcr 
die rheunk of dw Mann. 
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Noble philosopher, your company. 

•~nor will he seek shelter without him. So they reach the out- 
house, all of his own castle that Gloucester dare offer. What a 
group! Kent, sturdy and thrifty of words; Gloucester, tremulous; 
the bedraggled and exhausted Fool; and Lear, magnificently 
courteous and deliberate, keeping close company with his gibber- 
ing fcIlow-man.‘* 

They are in shelter. Lear is silent; till the Fool—himsclf never 
overfitted, we may suppose, in body or mind for the rough and 
tumble of the world — rallies, as if to celebrate their safely, to a 
semblance of his old task. Edgar, for his own safety’s sake, must 
play Poor Tom to the life now. Kent has his eyes on his master, 
watching him — at what new fantastic trick? The old king is set- 
ting two joint-stools side by side; they arc Regan and Goneril, 
and the Fool and the beggar arc to pass judgment upon them. 

The lunatic mummery of the trial comes near to something we 
might call pure drama— as one speaks of pure mathematics or 
pure music — since it cannot be rendered into other terms than its 
own. Its effect depends upon the combination of the sound and 
meaning of the words and the sight of it being brought to bear 
as a whole directly upon our sensibility. The sound of the dialogue 
matters almost more than its meaning. Poor Tom and the Fool 
chant antiphonally; Kent’s deep and kindly tones tell against the 
higher, agonized, weakening voice of Lear. But the chief signifi 
cance is in the show. Where Lear, such a short while since, sat in 
his majesty, there sit the Fool and the outcast, with Kent whom 
he banished beside them; and he, witless, musters his failing 
strength to beg justice upon a joint-stool. Was better justice done, 
the picture ironically asks, when he presided in majesty and 
sanity and power? 

But what, as far as Lear is concerned, is to follow? You cannot 
continue the devebpment of a character in terms of luiiacy-^in 
darkness, iliuminat^ by whatever brilliant flashes of lightning. 
Nor can a madman well dominate a play’s action. From this 
mon^nt Lear no longer is a motive force; and the needs of the 
itoiy-«Hhe absdiutc needs of the character— would be fulfilled if, 
from this exhausted sleep upon the poor bed in the outhouse, he 


*s And Kem h vaikmomn m Lear sad is bti buber, is m ilwfl 
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only woke to find Cordelia at his side Rnf 
another scene of madness for him, and one wh?^S'the“of''“ 

3=,-:5,Kr„‘yi,"i±;f t* “r*' 

fis reappearance is preluded— with what consonance!— bv the 
fontasti^ly imaginative episode of Gloucester’s fall from^^cliff 
There also is Edgar, the aura of Poor Tom about hTrstiU s’d 
denly Lear breaks in upon them « The larger dramatic vLe of 
the ensuing scene can hardly be overrated. For in it, in this 
encounter betw«n mad Lear and blind Gloucester, th^ IsZl 
m.„ r^d rf h,s eyes, ,„d ,he despe, d,. Ugh, „f M, ,,^^0 “ 
out. Shakespeare ssubhmation of the two old stories is consum- 
t^ted. No moral is preached to us. It is presented as it was when 
king and beggar fraternized in the storm and beggar and Fool 
were set on the bench of justice, and we are primJuy to /erf the 
significance. Yet this does not lack interpretation; less explicit than 
when Lear, sull sane, could read the lesson of the stor^i, clearer 
than was the cornmentary on the mock trial. It is Edgar here that 

™d Hb »id« »fo,cc ih 

Of matter and impertinency 
Reason in madness! 

wiU reproach us if we have not understood. The train of fancies 
ed by the first sight of Gloucester, with its tragicaUy comic 

pc««Kn, » .1« ««cero«l with !««. 

^ more, Ae 

to emphatice the comntt »- a-^^**** dtmnwoc purpow of Aot is 

wildoLol die oor last awht of him amid the banen 

Gkm^Lear eocowatr » a 

GIoucester-Edgar ~ Tn t if leduadanee lo the aetkm, die 

GlottceMer’a * “ without tv, and onginallv, one would goesi, 

, Henceforth 111 hear 
AHkttoa dn it do cry out itadf 
w« J.JI ^*wdid«. eamwhr and the. 

wt. foQowed dkeedr hr idfar'a 

^*0 W >®di ffAirt 
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Ha! Goneril with a white beardi 
(Go&eril, disguised, pursuing him still!) asks little gloss. 

They flattered me like a dog. ... To say ‘Ay* and ‘No* to every- 
thing I said! . . . When the rain came to wet me once and the 
wind to make me chatter, when the thunder would not peace at 
my bidding, there I found ’em, there I smelt 'em out. Go to, they 
arc not men o* their words; they told me I was everything; *tis a 
lie, I am not ague-proof. 

GloiKcster’s dutiful 

Is’t not the king? 

begins to transform him in those mad eyes. And madness secs a 
Gloucester there that sanity had known and ignored. 

1 pardon that man’s life: What was thy cause? 

Adultery? 

Thou shalt not die: die for adultery! No: 

The wren goes to't, and the small gilded fly 
Does lecher in my sight. 

Let copulation thrive; for Gloucester's bastard son 
Was kinder to his father than my daughters 
Got ’tween the lawful sheets. 

Gbucester knows better; but how protest so to the mere erratic 
voice? Besides which there is only the kindly stranger-peasant 
near. A slight unconscious turn of the sightless eyes toward him, a 
simple gesture — unseen — ^in response from Edgar, patiently biding 
his time, will illuminate the irony and the pathos. 

Does the mad mind pass bgically from this to some uncanny 
prevision of the ripening of new evil in Regan and Goncril? Had 
it in its sanity scaedy surmised what by beneath the moral sur- 
face of thdr Uvea, so ready to emerge ? 

Behdid ym simpering dame 

Whose face between her forks presageth snow; 

That minoei virtue and does shake the head 
To bear of ptcaiure’s name; 

The fitchew, nor die soibi horse, goes to*t 
With a more rbtous aj^xtite.^* 

WThe (wmdiMy umppomMm of ihk pwoge b pooled oowadtyi « 
deoce of SliiM»eafe*t moit^ oeatpmikau ibout now, with the 
ol sex. Bm ft b by no means bmpposite to the laricr moral nAem* « the pM^ 
Goiienl*f Iwa has haoome an important tonr bi the neiiott. Shahe^wate esw*®* 
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But a man — so lunatic logic runs — must free himself from the 
tyrannies of Ae flesh if he is to sec the world clearly: 

Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sv/ceten my 
imagination. 

And then a blind man may sec the truth of it, so he tells the 
ruined Gloucester: 

Look with thine ears: see how yond justice rails upon yond 
simple thief. Hark in thine ear: change places, and, handy>dandy, 
which is the justice, which is the thief? Thou hast seen a farmer’s 
dog bark at a beggar? . . . And the creature run from the cur? 
TTierc thou mighi’st behold the great image of authority; a dog’s 
obeyed in office. 

It is the picture of the mock trial given words. But with a differ- 
ence! There is no cry now for vengeance on the wicked. For 
what arc we that we should smite them? 

Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand! 

Why dost thou lash that whore? Strip thine own back; 

That hotly lust’st to use her in that kind 

For which thou whip’st her. The usurer hangs the cozener. 

Through tattered clothes small vices do appear; 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtlcss breaks; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 

Shakespeare has led Lear to compassion for sin as well as suffer- 
ing, has led him mad to where he could not hope to lead him sane 
—to where sound common sense will hardly let us follow him : 

None docs offend, none, I say, none. 

To a deep compassion for mankind itself. 

I know thee well enough; thy name is Gloucester; 

Thou must be patient; we came crying hither: 

Thou know^it the first time that we smell the air 
We wawl and cry. I will preach to th»: mark. • . . 

When we are born, we cry that we arc come 
To this great stage of fools. 

give mudi spscc m in deveiopfnean, aor docs he care wt tin boyt aettat 
worneo dad diiecdy and daborteely witii tiich matters. So h< uses, 1 t^ak, this 
iatultioa of dn mad mind as a minor la whkh die tileitesi is redacted 
aad diiaiad. 
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This afterpait of Lear’s madness may be redundant, then, to 
the strict action of the play, but to its larger issues it is most ger- 
mane. It is perhaps no part of the play that Shakespeare set out 
to write. The play that he found himself writing would be how 
much the poorer without it! 

The simple perfection of tne scene that restores Lear to Cor- 
delia one can leave unsullied by comment. What need of any? 
Let the producer only note that there is reason in the Folio’s stage 
direction: 

Enter Lear in a chair carried. by servants. 

For when he comes to himself it is to find that he is royally 
attired and as if seated on his throne again. It is from this throne 
that he totters to kneel at Cordelia’s feet.** Note, too, the pain of 
his response to Kent’s 

In your own kingdom, sir. 

Do not abuse me. 

Finally, Lear must pass from the scene with all the ceremony due 
to royalty: not mothered — please! — by Cordelia. 

Cordelia found again and again lost, what is left for Lear but 
to die? But for her loss, however, his own death might seem to 
us an arbitrary stroke; since the old Lear, we may say, is already 
dead. Shakespeare, moreover, has transported him beyond all 
worldly issues. This is, perhaps, why the action of the battle 
which will seemingly defeat his fortunes is minimized. What docs 
defeat matter to him — or even victory? It is certainly the key to 
the meaning of the scene which follows. Cordelia, who would 
“out-frown false fortune’s frown," is ready to face her sisters and 
to shame them — were there a chance of it! — with the Mght of her 
Other’s wrongs. But Lear himself has no interest in anything of 
thesort. 

No, BO, no, no! Come, let’s away to prison. 

We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage: 

When diou dost ask tiw blessing. 111 kned down. 

And adc of thee forgiveoets**: so well live. 

And pray, and sing, and tell dd tales, and lau^ 

At gilded butttrflies, and hear poor rogues 
TaUt court news. . . . 


ssSialKipcare kept— tad tnmtfomwd— tbi» pie* «l bniiacH tnm dm old 
day; tu Cor^s kaeds. too. ot coone. It shooUl be givea its full value. 
t*Tlnt secae ia the old play baoMad Skahetpcara. 
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He has passed beyond care for revenge or success, beyond even the 
questioning of rights and wrongs. Better indeed to be oppressed, 
if so you can be safe from contention. Prison will bring him free- 
dom. 

Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 

The gods themselves throw incense. Have I caught thee? 

He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven 
And fire us hence like foxes. Wipe thine eyes; 

The good years shall devour them, flesh and fell. 

Ere they shall make us weep: we’ll sec ’em surve first. 

Lear’s death, upon one ground or another, is artistically inevi- 
table. Try to imagine his survival; no further argument will be 
needed. The death of Cordelia has been condemned as a wanton 
outrage upon our feelings and so as an aesthetic blot upon the 
play. But the dramatic mind that was working to the tune of 

As flics to wanton boys arc we to the gods; 

They kill us for their sport. 

was not likely to be swayed by sentiment. The tragic truth about 
life, to the Shakespeare that wrote King Lear, included its capri- 
cious cruelty. And what meeter sacrifice to this than Cordelia? 
Besides, as we have seen, he must provide this new Lear with a 
tragic determinant, since “the great rage ... is kill'd in him,” 
which precipitated catastrophe for the old Lear. And what but 
Cordelia’s loss would suffice? 

We have already set Lear’s last scene in comparison with his 
first; it will be worth while to note a little more particularly the 
likeness and the difference. The same commanding figure; he 
bears the body of Cordelia as lightly as ever he carried robe, crown 
and scepter before. All he has undergone has not so bated his 
colossal strength but that he could kill her murderer with his bare 
hands. 

I kill’d the slave that was a-hanging thee. 

Tls true, my lords, he did. 

says the officer in answer to their amazed looks. Albany, Edgar. 
Kent and the rest stand silent and intent around him; Regan and 
Goneril are there, silent too. He stands, with the limp body close 
clasped, glaring blankly at them for a moment. When speeds it 
torn from lum, in place df the old kingly rhetoric we have only 
the horrible, half human 
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Howl, howl, howl, howl! 

Who these are, for all their dignity and martial splendor, iat all 
the respect they show him, he neither knows nor cares. They are 
men of stone and murderous traitors; though, after a little, 
through the mist of his sobering, comes a word for Kent. All his 
world, of power and passion and will, and the wider world of 
thought over which his mind in its ecstasy had ranged, is nar- 
rowed now to Cordelia; and she is dead in his arms. 

Here is the clue to the scene; this terrible concentration upon 
the dead, and upon the unconquerable fact of death. This thing 
was Cordelia; she was alive, she is dead. Here is human tragedy 
brought to its simplest terms, fit ending to a tragic play that has 
seemed to outlcap human experience. From power of intellea 
and will, from the imaginative sweep of madness, Shakespeare 
brings Lear to this; to no moralizing nor high thoughts, but just to 

She’s gone for ever. 

I know when one is dead and when one lives; 

She’s dead as earth. Lend me a looking-glass; 

If that her breath will mist or suin the stone. 

Why, then she lives. 

Lacking a glass, he catches at a floating feather. That stirs on her 
lips; a last mockery. Kent kneels by him to share his grief. Then 
to the bystanders comes the news of Edmund’s death; the business 
of life goes forward, as it will, and draws attention from him for 
a moment But what does he heed? When they turn back to him 
he has her broken body in his arms again. 

And my poor fool is hang’d. No, no, no life! 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life. 

And thou no breath at all? Thou’lt come no more. 

Never, never, never, never, never! 

Pray you, undo this bunon; thank you, sir. 

Do you see this? Look on her, look, her lips. 

Look there, look there f*‘ 

“ Bradley lut an adnirabie note npen dm pumge, jm nidi a fine pi«e 
petcepdoo as we expect from turn, liar, be tap, at die very last, dunfca that 
Cofddia lives, and dies of die }oy of it 
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GONERIL, REGAN AND CORDELIA 

Shakespeare’s point of departure for all three is that of the crude 
old story. Moreover, with regard to Goneril and Regan he is quite 
content to assume — we shrink from the assumption nowadays — 
that there are really wicked people in the world. That admitted, 
these two exemplars of the fact are lifelike enough. Their aspect 
may be determined by the story’s needs, but their significance 
does not end here; and, within the limits afforded them, they 
develop freely and naturally, each in her own way. 

Likeness and difference arc marked from the loginning. They 
are both realists. Their father wants smooth speech of them and 
they give it, echoing his very phrases and tones. They ignore 
Cordelia’s reproaches; she is exiled and in disgrace, so they safely 
may. Left alone together (and the drop here from verse to prose 
seems to bring us with something of a bump to the plain truth 
about them), they arc under no illusions at all, we find, about 
their own good fortune. 

he always loved our sister most; and with what poor judg- 
ment he hath now cast her off appears too grossly. 

There arc few things more unlovely than the passionless appraise- 
ment of evil and our profit in it. They are as wide-awake to the 
chances of trouble ahead; but while Regan would wait and see, 
Goneril means to go to meet it. 

If the quarrel between King Lear and his two daughters had 
been brought into the law courts, counsels* speeches for Regan 
and Goneril would have been interesting. But what a good case 
Goneril makes for herself unaided! 'The setting-on of Oswald to 
provoke Lear might, one supposes, have been kept out of the 
evidence. True, the reservation of a hundred knights was a defi- 
nite condition of his abdication. But their behavior was impeach- 
able; it may well have been if Lear’s own treatment of Chwaid 
set them an example. He was almost in his dotage; unbalanced 
certainly. His outbursts of ironic rage, the cursing of Goneril, his 
subsequent ravings— his whole conduct shows him unfit to look 
after himself. For his own sake, then, how much better for his 
daughters' servants to wait on him! And Regan, though die needs 
Goner il’s prompting, makes an even better case of it; the weaker 
nature is the more plausible. A jury <it men and women ol emn- 
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mon sense might well give their verdict against Lear; and we can 
hear the judge ruling upon the one point of law in his favor with 
grave misgiving that he is doing him no good. How then can we 
call Regan and Goneril double-dyed fiends? They played the 
hypocrite for a kingdom; but which of us might not? Having 
got what they wanted and more than they expected they found 
good excuse for not paying the price for it. Like failings have been 
known in the most reputable people. Their conduct so far, it could 
be argued, has been eminently respectable, level-headed and 
worldly-wise. They do seem somewhat hard-hearted, but that is 
all. Says the broken, mad old king ; 

let them anatomize Regan, see what breeds about her heart. 
Is there any cause in nature that makes these hard hearts? 

But from now on the truth about them grows patent. Does 
prosperity turn their heads ? It releases hidden devils. When Glou- 
cester's defection is discovered they waste no words. 

Hang him instandy. 

Pluck out his eyes. 

And the weaker Regan grows the more violent of the two; she 
turns crueler even than that bloody wolf, Cornwall, her husband. 
For amid the scuffling a little later she can think to tell Gloucester 
that his own son has betrayed him; and even as he faces her, 
blinded and bleeding, she can jeer at him. 

The devil of lust comes now to match with the devil of cruelty. 
Goneril has hardly seen Edmund but she marks him down with 
those 

strange ceilliads and most speaking looks . . . 

— which rouse Regan to jealousy as quickly. In their plot upon 
their father they were clever enough, self<ontroHed, subtle. But. 
the beast let loose in them, they turn reckless, shameless, foolish. 
Rqgan, with a little bw on her side, presumes on it; so Goneril 
poisons her as she might a rat. And the last note of Goneril is one 
devilish pride. 

Say, if I do, the laws are mine, not thine: 

Who can arraign me for it? 

Flinging this at her husband when he confronts her wnth the proof 
that she meant to have his life, die departs to take her own. 
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We may see, then, in Goneril and Regan, evil triumphant, self- 
degrading and self-destructive. It may also be that, from beginning 
to end, Shakespeare, for his part, sees little to choose between hot 
lust and mur^ing hand and the hard heart, in which all is 
rooted. 

It will be a fatal error to present Cordelia as a meek saint. She 
has more than a touch of her father in her. She is as proud as he 
is, and as obstinate, for all her sweetness and her youth. And, 
being young, she answers uncalculatingly with pride to his pride 
even as later she answers with pity to his misery. To miss this 
likeness between the two is to miss Shakespeare’s first important 
dramatic effea; the mighty old man and the frail child, con- 
fronted, and each unyielding. 

So young and so untender? 

So young, my lord, and tine. 

And they both have the right of it, after all. If age owes some 
tolerance to youth, it may be thought too that youth owes to age 
and fatherhood 'something more — ^and less — than the truth. But 
she has courage, has Cordelia, amazing courage. Princess though 
she be, it is no small matter to stand her ground before Lear, 
throned in the plenitude of his power, to stand up to him without 
effort, explanation or excuse. Nor does she wince at the penalty, 
nor to the end utter one pleading word. Nor, be it noted, does 
Kent, who is of her temper, ask pity for her. His chief concern is 
to warn Lear against his own folly and its consequences.” It is 
her strength of mind he emphasizes and praises. 

The gods to their dear shelter take thee, maid. 

That jusdy think’st and hast most rightly said! 

Nor would she, apparently, open her mouth again to her father 
but that the meant her charaaer shall be cleared. And even this 
approach to him is formal and uncompromising: 

I yet beseech your majesty . . . 

She does (Shakeiq>eare keeps her human) slip in, as if it hardly 
mattered, a dozen words of vindication: 

** And eertaia smaU alteratioBS from Quarto lo Folio emphasiae diis. 
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. • • since what I well intend^ 
rU do’t before I speak. 

Yet, lest even that should seem weakness, she nullifies its effect for 
a finish. Nor does Lear respond, nor exonerate her except by a 
noncommittal growl. Still, she is not hard. 

The Jewels of our father, with washed eyes 
CorcMia leaves you. . . . 

Shakespeare has provided in this encounter between Cordelia 
and Lear that prime necessity of drama, clash of character; that 
sharpest clash, moreover, of like in opposition to like. He has 
added wonder and beauty by setting these twin spirits in noble 
and contrasted habitations. Pride unchecked in Lear has grown 
monstrous and diseased with his years. In her youth it shows 
unspoiled, it is in flower. But it is the same pride. 

The technical achievement in Shakespeare's staging of Cordelia 
is his gain of a maximum effect by a minimum of means. It is a 
triumph of what may be called *^placing.*’ The character itself 
has, to begin with, that vitality which positive virtues give. Cor- 
delia is never in doubt about herself; she has no vagaries, she is 
what she is all circumstances apart, what she says seems to come 
new-minted from her mind, and our impression of her is as 
clean cut. Add to this her calm and steadfast isolation among the 
contending or subservient figures of that first scene — ^and the fact, 
of course, that from this very thrift of herself the broadcast vio- 
lence of the play s whole action springs— then wc see how, with 
but a reminder of her here and there, Shakespeare could trust to 
her reappearance after long delay, no jot of her importance nor of 
our interest in her bated. Indeed, if the Folio text gives us in the 
main bis own reconsiderations, he found his first care to reinstate 
her in our sympathy a scene before she reappears to be needless.®* 
But at this point the play itself b beginning to have need of her 
return. Somehow its intolerable agonies must be eased; and amid 
the dreadful flux our memory of her certainty abides. 

There b not, at any time, much explain in Cordelia. Nor doc^ 
she now hertclf protest her love and expand her forgiveness. She 
has not changed; elaboration would only falsify her. Not that she 
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is by nature taciturn; she can resolve the harmonics of her mind, 
and Shakespeare gives a flowing music to them. 

Was this a face 

To be opposed against the warring vdnds? 

To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder? 

In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick cross lightning? to watch — poor perdu! 

With this thin helm? Mine enemy’s dog, 

’Hiough he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my Are. 

But even this is not spoken to Lear. To him she still says little. It 
is as if speech itself were not a simple or genuine enough thing 
for the expressing of her deep heart. And her 
No cause, no cause! 

when he would welcome her reproaches, is not at all the kindly, 
conventional, superior "Let's forget it” of the morally offended. It 
is but the complement of that “Nothing” which cost her a king- 
dom, and as true of her in its tenderness as the other was true. For 
the simple secret of Cordelia’s nature is that she docs not see 
things from the standpoint of her own gain or loss. She did not 
beg, she docs i»ot bargain. She can give as she could lose, keeping 
a quiet mind. It is no effort to her to love her father better than 
herself. Yet this supremest virtue, as we count it, is no gain to him; 
we must note this too. Her wisdom of heart showed her Regan 
and Goncril as they were; yet it was an inarticulate wisdom and 
provoked evil in Lear, and could but hold her bound in padence 
till the evil was purged. Is there, then, an impotence in such good- 
ness, lovely as we find it? And is this why Shakespeare lets her 
dip out of die play a few scenes later to her death, as if, for all 
her beauty of ^irit, she were not of so much account? Neither 
good fortune nor ill can touch Cordelia herself; this is her strength 
and hor weakness both. 

For thee, oppressed king, am 1 cast down; 

Myself ocMiId dse outfrown false fortune’s frown. . . . 

she says; and 10 Ae could, we are sure. Then she falls into dumb- 
ness— into such a dumbiMaa as was her fhst undoing— ^nd passes, 
silent; fnwi our «ght. 
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KENT 

Here is another positive, absolute being; he, Lear and Cordelia 
make a trinity of them. He has not Lear’s perilous intellect nor 
Cordelia’s peace of soul. His dominant quality is his unquestion- 
ing courage; akin to this the selflessness which makes it as easy 
for him to be silent as to speak. And he springs from Shake- 
speare’s imagination all complete; full-flavored and consistent 
from the first. Surer sign yet of his author’s certainty about him is 
the natural inconsistency of the man as we see him. Through the 
first three acts there is never a stroke in the drawing of Kent 
which is merely conventional, nor yet an uncertain one. But 
neither is there one which, however unexpected, need perplex us. 
And for a small sign of Shakespeare’s confidence in the sufficiency 
of his creature, see the shrewd critical thrust which he lets Corn- 
wall have at him : 

This is some fellow. 

Who, having been praised for bluntncss, doth affect 
A saucy roughness. . . . 

Even though it be a Cornwall disparaging a Kent, the thrust is 
shrewd enough for Shakespeare not to risk it unless he is confi- 
dent that Kent's credit with the audience is firm. 

This variety and apparent inconsistency give great vitality. 
From the Kent of the first scene, quick of eye, frank at a question; 

Is not this your son, my lord? 
impatient at half answers: 

I cannot conceive you- 

yet tolerant, disaeetly courteous, dry, self-contained: 

I cannot wish the fault undone, the snue of it being so 
proper. 

but geode and kindly too: 

I most love you and sue to know you better. 

— from this we pass witlmut warning to the impenious outburst 
j^im Lear; and unmannerly though thi* nwy be, it is still dig- 
nified, collected and coot From this to the Kent o£ the bmrrowcd 
acoenti— but never mote himself than in his di^puae, to the man of 
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What wDuld’st thou? 

Service. 

Who would’st thou serve? 

You. 

Dost thou know me, fellow? 

No, sir; but you have that in your countenance which I would 
fain call master. 

What’s that? 

Authemty. 

to the Kent of the tripping of Oswald; and, at their next meeting, 
with Oswald so unwary as to ask him 

What dost thou know me for? 

to the Kent of 

A knave, a rascal, an eater of brolcen meats; a base, proud, 
shallow, beggarly, three-suited, hundred-pound, filthy, worsted- 
stocking knave; a lily-livered, action-taking knave; a whoreson, 
glass-gazing, super-serviceable, finical rogue; a one-trunk inherit- 
ing slave; one that wouldst be a bawd in way of good service, and 
art nothing but the composition of a knave, beggar, coward, 
pandar, and the son and heir of a mongrel bitch; one whom I 
will beat into clamorous whining il thou deniest the least syllaUe 
of thy addition. 

to the resourceful, humorous disputant of the scene with Cornwall 
and Regan, and to the philosopher in the stocks, with his 

Fortune, good-night; smile once more; turn thy wheel! 

Having so opulently endowed him with life, Shakespeare, we 
may say, can now afford to be thriftier of attention to him for a 
while; he had better be, we might add, or the balance of the 
play's interest will go awry. But it is of a piece with the character 
that, when mishntune overwhelms Lear, Kent should sink him- 
self in it, that his colorfulness should fade, his humor wane, and 
the rest of the play find him tuned to this one key of vigilant 
unquestioning service; tiU he comes to the final simplicity of 

I have a tourney, sir, shortly to go. 

My maner calls me, 1 must not say no. 

Nevertheless Shake^xtare does seem in Aa IV to lose interest in 
him, thus straitened, and he keeps him a plade in the acuon care> 
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lessly enough. Throughout the storm-scenes, of course, his sober, 
single-minded concern for the King docs but reinforce his dra- 
matic credit; it is, besides, a necessary check to their delirium. He 
could have even less to say here, and his very presence would be 
a strength. It is like Kent not to fuss as poor Gloucester fusses, 
not to talk when he need not, to think of the morrofw and do the 
best he can meanwhile. Shakespeare allows him — a iust economy 
—two flashes of emotion; the first when Lear turns ’to him with 

Wilt break my heart? 

Td rather break my own .... 


he says. And once — 


O pity! 


No more than that. 

It is after he has taken Lear to Dover that, as a character, he 
begins to live upon the credit of his past. Shakespeare seems not 
quite sure what more he may want of him; he only docs not want 
him to complicate with his vigorous personality the crowded later 
action of the play. What his purpose may be in sustaining hts 
disguise — 

Pardon, dear madam; 

Yet to be known shortens my made intent: 

My boon I make it that you know me not 
Till time and I think meet. 


— never very clear. But Shakespeare’s own purpose here is clear 
enough; not to spoil Lear*s reconciliation with Cordelia, by adding 
to it a recognition of Kent. The couplet with which Kent ends 
the scene: 


My point and period will be throughly wrought, 

Or well or ill, as this day’s battle’s fought. 

has in the event neither much significance nor consequence. It is 
a s^fe remark and sounds well. We might suppose (wc may do so* 
if we like; but in fact an audience will not stop to consider a com- 
inentator*s point) that Kent is counting, if Lear is defeated, on 
serving him still in disguise, when known he could not. But he 
does not appear in the battle or the defeat; and this we might 
think (if, again, we stopped to think; but white the pby is acting 
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we shall not) as strange as his neglect which had let Lear escape 
to wander 

As mad as the vcx*d sea; singing aloud . . . 

But the simple explanation probably is that Shakespeare finds he 
has no more dramatic use for Kent till he can bring him on, the 
play all but done, with 

I am come 

To bid my king and master aye good-night. 

So he must just keep him in being meanwhile. 

That Kent should survive so effectively to the play’s end is at 
once a tribute to the vitality of his first projection and to the tact 
with which Shakespeare can navigate the shallows of his art. And 
the actor who can express himself and impress himself upon us 
as well by silence as by speech will find no difficulties in the part.*^ 

THE FOOL 

TTic Fool can never, of course, be to us what he was to the 
play’s first audience. For them, Shakespeare’s achievement lay in 
the double conversion of a stock stage character and a traditional 
Qmrt figure to transcendent dramatic use. There arc few greater 
pleasures in art than to find the familiar made new; but to us 
stage Fool and Court Fool alike are strange to start with. Court 
Fool has, to be sure, a likely claim to a place in the play, and can 
claim a place too in our historical consciousness. Grant the old 
King such a favorite: it is good character scheming to contrast 
his royal caprices with such spaniel affection; dramatic craft at its 
best to leave Lear in adversity this one fantastic remnant of 
royalty. This, and much more of intrinsic value, we cannot lose. 
But what, from the transcended stage Fool, did Shakespeare gain 
besides? 


If it be Slid that ihtte is nothing in the Kent ol Act !V which, upon mlym, 
Mm hit chificier, yet this FreCaoe is concerned alto with his presentment, and 
that is ineHectise and even halctnf^ But what U h» sudden outhum in Act IV« 
Sc. ills 

It » the Stan; 

The Stan above us, govern our condidons .... 

--h this the authendc Kent^ And even il Shakespeare were here starting to de*^ 
velop a new phase of die man, he never gees on. 

For a mslerty amlinb ol the whole diameter we diould ntm to A C. 
Bradky*! tectum on Kh§ hm* 
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Elizabethan acting did not inhalnt the removed footlight* 
defended stage of the theater of today, and all its technique and 
conventions and the illusion it created differ appropriately in 
consequence; this is the constant theme of these Prefaces, and 
must be of any study of the staging of Shakespeare plays. But 
certain effects, ho^vever gained, are common to all djrama, certain 
problems recur. A problem in the writing and actii^ of tragedy 
is the alternate creating and relaxing of emotions^ strain; the 
tenser the strain, the less long can an audience appreciatively 
endure it. “Comic relief’ has a crude sound; but, to some degree 
and in some form or other, the thing it suggests is a necessity. 
Greek tragedy had “choric relief”; emotion in the Greek theater 
was magnified and rarefied at once, and sharp tranutions were 
neither wanted nor workable. Shakespeare had the constant shift 
of scene and subject, usual in his theater, to help him; and his 
most strenuous scenes, we may remark, tend to be short ones.** 
We may suppose him ever mindful of the difficulty of keeping the 
attention of a motley audience fixed, but still alert; and in the 
body of a scene, if it needs must be a long one, we shall always 
find what may be called "points of rest and recovery." 

But the problem can be stated in other terms. Tragedy, it may 
be said, takes us out of ourselves; how else can it be enjoyed? A 
dash of comedy will, by contrast, restore us to ourselves; yet, for 
the tragedy's sake, the less consdous of the process we are the 
better. Here lay for Shakespeare, in this play, the histricmic value 
of the Fool. He wanted no comic relief in the crude sense; but 
this familiar stage figure, even though turned to tragic purpose, 
kept for that audience, if insensibly, its traditional hail-fellow 
quality. Only the dramatic and human value of the character is 
preserved us for today to the full. Of the effect of the snatches of 
song surd rhyme, the lyric lightening of the epic strength of these 
Kxaes, we keep only the most manifest part. Tlw things them- 
sdves are quoer to us, and this is just what they thould not be. 
And of the hiendly filing, dre sense o£ bang at ease with our- 

••Thfa play span, they are aonkeabty w ia Muchttk aad in dmtomy W 
ClrepaM. In Handtt and ia OtMh k nwy be mid they are net. But in HmM 
tbe aciiqB i»— and drerectemikally-Hiot comiMeatiy itmiMw; and Ae n»nii«- 

«f tbe aagiiidi in Otkrtb a typical of tbe nagedy, beipc fire o* <bt kerMC 

» qI OiImIIii liiiiiidi£r 
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selves, which the stage Fool, a-straddle between play and audi- 
ence, could create for the Elizabethans, we save nothing at all. 
We have felt something of the sort as children perhaps, when, at 
the Pantomime, after the removed mysteries of the transformation 
scene, came the harlequinade and the clown, cuddling us up to 
him with his “Here we are again." It may seem a far cry from 
red-hot poker and sausages to King Lear. But these indigenous 
attributes of the Fool are the underlying strength of the part once 
its acting is in question; and it is Shakespeare’s use and restraint 
and disguise of them at once that is so masterly. Out went the 
character, as we know, from the eighteenth century versions of the 
play; nor actors nor audience, it was thought, could countenance 
such an aberration. Macready restored it with many misgivings 
and gave it to a girl to act. The producer today faces another 
difficulty. He finds a Fool all ethcrealized by the higher criticism. 
His first care, in the part’s embodying, must be to see restored as 
much as may be of its lost aboriginal strength. Its actor must sing 
like a lark, juggle his words so that the mere skill delights us, and 
tumble around with all the grace in the world. Satisfy Aese simpler 
demands, and the subtleties will have their effect; neglect them, 
and you might as well try to play tunes on a punctured organ stop. 

A^ut the Fool’s charactw in the personal sense there is really 
not much to be said, though it is a subject upon which the roman- 
tic commentator has rejoiced to embroider his own fancies. He is, 
not a half-wit, but — the old word fits — a "natural”; he docs not, 
that is to say, draw all our practical distinction between sense and 
nonsense, the wise thing to do, and the unwise. But he lives in a 
logical world of his own. Lear has petted him as one pets a dog; he 
shows a dog’s fidelity. It is foolish of him, no doulx, to follow his 
master into such a storm — but, then, he is a fool. Shakespeare, 
having had hts dramatic use of him, drops him incontinendy; this 
alone should label the part of merely incidental importance to the 
scheme of the play. But even this he makes a measure of the 
human padiot of the creature. We arc told by die attendant 
knight befwe errer we tee him: 

ffince my young lady’s going into France, nr, the foel 
hadt modh i^ied away. 
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Lear answers (lest we should not note it well enough). But not 
a word more; above all never a hint from this professional jester 
himself that he has, or has a right to, any feelings of his own. His 
jests have grown bitterer lately perhaps, to suit with Lear’s chang- 
ing fortunes; yet, for compensation, he is more full of song than 
ever. And come weal, come woe, he sticks to his jop, sticks to it 
and to his master till the storm batters him into sil^ce. With a 
ha’porth of warmth and comfort in him, he flickers pravely into 
jest again. But his task is done now, and he himself , pretty well 
done for. He tells us so in a very short and bitter jest indeed : 

And I’ll go to bed at noon. 

And this is the last we hear or see of him; and what happens to 
him thereafter, who knows or cares? Which is quite according to 
the jesters’ — and players’ — code of professional honm*, and to 
the common reward of its observance, as Shakespeare, of all men, 
would know well. To pursue the Fool beyond the play’s bounds, 
to steep him in extraneous sentiment, is to miss the most charac- 
teristically dramatic thing about him. 

One minor point about the part is yet an important one. The 
soliloquy with which Act III, Scene ii, is made to end is certainly 
spurious.” Its own incongruity can be left out of the question; its 
offense against the dramatic situation disallows it. The very heart 
of this is Lear’s new-found care for the shivering drenched crea- 
ture at his side. 

Come on, my boy. How dost, my boy? Art cold? . . . 

Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart 

‘That’s sorry yet for thee. 

Shakespeare is incapable — so would any other dramatist in his 
senses be — of stultifying himself by dispatching Lear from the 
scene immediately after, and letting him leave the Fool behind 
him. 


GLOUCESTER, EDGAR AND EDMUND 

Gloucester and hit tons are q^)osite numbers, as the phrase 
now goes, to Lear and his dau^tters. Gloucester himself is the 

■•And fwcly it is time th« sU cdiiioas cl S hskwa a sr e put eert^ passw^' 
vdMsc fmod can be aitited ttpon, in cspiufsloiitl bmdati. W« am rewy 
saedicr— «ad UMNiMr tort o f ' B e wd fcr. 
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play’s nearest approach to the average sensual man. The dviUzed 
world is full of Gloucesters. In half a dozen short speeches 
Shakespeare sets him fully before us: turning elderly but prob- 
ably stUl handsome; nice of speech if a little pompous; the accom- 
plished courtier (he seems to be Lear’s master of ceremonies) ; 
vain, as his mock modesty shows, but the joking shamelessness 
that succeeds it is mainly swagger; an egotist, and blind, knowing 
least of what he should know most, of his own two sons. 

He hadi been out nine years, and away be shall again. 

That carelessly jovial sentence of banishment for Edmund proves 
his own death-sentence. Still, who could suspect the modest young 
newcomer, making his bow with 

Sir, I shall study deserving. 

of having such unpleasant thoughts in mind? 

Gloucester, like so many sensual men, is good nature itself, as 
long as things go their easy, natural way; but when they fail to he 
is upset, rattled. Kent’s banishment, the quarrel with Cordelia 
and France, and the King’s utter recklessness set his mind off at 
one tangent and another and make him an easier victim to very 
simpk deceit. We must not, however, appraise either his sim- 
plicity or Edgar’s, at this moment, with detachment— -for by that 
light, no human being, it would seem, between infancy and 
douge, could be so gullible. Shakespeare asks us to allow him 
the faa of the deception, even as we have allowed him Lear’s 
partition of the kingdom. It is his starting point, the dramatist’s 
“let’s pretend,’’ which is as essential to the beginning of a play 
as a “let it be granted” to a proposition of Euclid. And, within 
bounds, the degree of pretense makes surprisingly little differ- 
ence. It is what the assumption will commit him to that counts; 
once a play’s actiem is under way it must develop as logically as 
Euclid, and far more logically than life. The art of the thing is 
to reward the ^lectator for his ccmcessioo by never presuming cm 
it; one diould rather dress up the unlikely in the likelier. Thus 
Shakei^ieaie makes Gloucester, with his pother about “these late 
eclipses of the sun and moon,” the sort of man who ought at any 
tooment be taken in by any sort of tale; the mtxrt improbable, 
ifitfeed, die better. He nukes Edmund plausible even if die 
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incriminating letter is not. And what better way to confirm a 
nervous, puzzled, opinionated man in an error than to reason 
calmly with him against it? Your victim will instinctively take 
the opposite point of view and forget that this was yours to begin 
with.” Does not the credulous nature crave to be deceived ? More- 
over, Shakespeare’s first concern is to develop charaa^r, to put us 
on terms with these people; not till that is done, he Knows, will 
their doings and sufferings really affect us. So it suits K>tn, in any 
case, to subordinate, for a little, what they do to what the^ are. 
And we part from Gloucester in this scene knowing him for a 
start pretty well. 

The sensual man does not stand up very resolutely against 
blows dealt to his complacent affections. Disillusion leaves Glou- 
cester not only wax in Edmund’s hands but more helpless than it 
belongs to him to be — fair-weather sailor though he has ever 
been! — in the alien troubles that now center round him. Shake- 
speare’s maneuvering of him through these scenes — from the 
welcome to the "noble arch and patron” to the moment when his 
guest’s honored fingers are plucking at his eyes — ^is a good exam- 
ple of the fruitful economy with which, once a character has 
“come alive,” its simplest gesture, its very muteness is made sig- 
nificant. And Gloucester has been alive from the beginning; no 
illustration for a thesis, but unsclf-consciously himself. This very 
unself-consciousness is tuined later to tragic account. Fate’s worst 
revenge on him is that, blinded, he comes to see himself so clearly 
as he is, and to find the world, which once went so comfortably 
with him, a moral chaos. We might wonder at the amount of 
agonized reflection in this kind allotted to him. But mark its 
culmination: 

But tt loltowi that upon these lines we cannot be brought to a very close 
luiowlo(%e of Edgar too. Give him the same KOpe» and he must either get on the 
track of the truth or prove himself at great a fool as his father. So Shakespeare, 
ttcfw and At his oeit appearance, does as little with him as pomble. This delays 
dangtrottsly — oar gatmiig interett in him. But a play furvivei sins of 
omistiofi when the imallest tin of cnmmmkm may damn it Besidet, time h 
vilittble: and a st^ploc cannot, for the mometii; be spared much more. The Jikelt' 
hood of the detail of this cralSc between father and soai, the lendiiig of lemn, the 
**aetire with me to my lodging . . * thereof my key^ and the feat, depends some' 
what ttpon the farge, loose orgamaation of a great nobkmaji't hoatehold of that 
day» of whkh Studwapeaie's audience would know well enough. 
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The king is mad: how stiff is my vile sense 
That I stand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge sorrows! Better I were distract: 

So should my thoughts be sever’d from my griefs, 

And woes by wrong imaginations lose 
The knowledge of themselves. 

The one thing, it seems, that the average sensual man cannot 
endure is knowledge of the truth. Better death or madness than 
that! 

Yet which of us must not feelingly protest that the Gloucester, 
who threads and fumbles his way so well-meaningly about the 
family battlefield his house is turned into (much against his will), 
is very harshly used indeed? Is this poetic justice? He docs all 
that one who respects his superiors may do to save Kent from the 
ignominy of the stocks. He does his best to pacify Lear. 

I would have ail well betwixt you. 

How familiar is that heartfelt cry of the man who sees no sense 
in a quarrel! When he does take sides his reasons and his method 
are not heroic, it is true. 

These injuries the king now bears will be revenged home; there 
is part of a power already footed; we must incline to the king. 1 
will look to him and privily relieve him, go you and maintain 
talk with the duke, that my charity be not of him perceived. If 
he asks for me, I am ill and gone to bed. 

No, truly, it is not heroic, when battle is joined, to be ill and 
go to bed. But caution is a sort of a virtue;' and the keeping of a 
family foot in each camp has good sanction. Yet who can be 
altogether wise? In his next breath comes 

If I die for it, as no less is threatened me, the king, my old 
master, must be relieved. 

And this his best impulse is his undoing. Unwittingly he is telUng 
Edmund how best to betray him. He points the way; Edmund has 
but to follow it—just a liltk further. Irony deepens when later he 
calls upon Cornwall to spare him in the sacred name of that 
hcMpitidity which, towards his king, he hitnsdf has so spinelessly 
betrayed. Yet, “tied to the stake," he can “stand the course" 
courageously enough; and he recovers self-respect in hopeless de- 
fiance of his tyrants. With just a Uitlc luck he need never have 
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lost it. Now he is blinded and turned helpless from his own 
doors. Is this poetic justice upon a gentleman, whose worst fault 
has been to play for safety, his worst blunder to think ill of a man 
without question and to believe a liar? Disquieting to think that 
it may be!** 

Edmund is, in wickedness, half-brother to lago. Having no such 
great nature as Othello’s to work on, Shakespeare ha^ no need of 
such transcendent villainy; and he lessens and vulgarises his man 
by giving him one of those excuses for foul play against the world 
which a knave likes to find as a point of departure. His first 
soliloquy is a complete enough disclosure. The fine flourish of 

Thou, Nature, art my goddess ...» 

(finer by its surprise for us in the mouth of the modest young 
man of the earlier scene), and the magnificent rejection of con- 
ventional morality narrow to their objc'^tive in 

Well, then, 

Legitimate Edgar, I must have your land. 

And from this firm businesslike basis Edmund, except for pure 
pose, never soars again. The later 

This is the excellent foppery of the world .... 
is enjoyable argument doubtless, and doubtless he chuckles over 
it. There is a sporting and imaginative touch, perhaps, in the 
trick that finally gets rid of Edgar; the stabbing his own arm, we 
feel, is to his credit. But for the rest, a strict attention to business, 
and a quick eye to one main chance after the other, suffice him. 
And this, really, is almost the loathlicst thing about the man. He 
not only betrays his father to Cornwall, but he cants about loyalty 
the while. He accepts the attentions of Regan and Goncril with- 
out surprise or embarrassment (he is a handsome young fellow 
and he knows it), calculates which will be the more desirable 
connection, but will leave Goncril to gel rid of her husband alone 

•• Far tJi cirficT ttroke oi iroay-— only to be fully appreciated perbapi by the 
ihade of Ijdy Gloiscetter-- cauttder tbc excbmaiiaii wrung from the diuracted 
okl mail at die diinax cd hit wrath agatfiat Edgar: 

O ttrofig and bsiea'd viUainf 
Would be deny tua letfeer? I meptr fcH ktm. 

And tbit 10 Edmund bia bustaid! 
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if that risky task has to be undertaken. It even passes through his 
mind that she herself — if not Regan — may in her turn have to be 
“put away “ His tardy repentance does not touch us; and he puts 
it into practice too tardily.*® The queer snobbery which prompts 
him to say to the still visored Edgar 

If thou’rt noble, 

I do forgive thee. 

and the still queerer vanity (at such a moment!) of 

Yet Edmund was beloved. 

The one the other poison'd for my sake, 

And after slew herself. 

may strike upon some ears as all but ridiculous. He is an ignoble 
scoundrel and he makes an ignoble end. 

Still, his methods have been interesting. The first attack upon 
his father s credulity was, as we saw, both bold and apt; and what 
could be safer support to the fiction of Edgar’s plot than the 
counterfeit truth of 

When I dissuaded him from his intent . . . 

he replied, 

Thou unpossessing bastard! dost thou think, 

If I would stand against thee, would the reposal 

Of any trust, virtue, or worth in thee 

Make thy words faith’d? No: what I should deny, — 

As this 1 would; ay, though thou didst produce 

My very character, Td turn it all 

To thy suggestion, plot, and damned practice. 

For masterly confounding of counsel this should rouse the admi- 
ration of the most practiced liar. Whether, later, there is need for 
him to be SO snivclingly hypocritical with Cornwall we may 
question. But he is still on promotion; and that shrewd, forthright 
brute, if not deceived, will be the more flattered by this tribute of 
vice to his virtue. 

But once he is in the saddle, and when not one royal lady, but 
two, have lost their heads over him, what a change! 

Know c{ the duke if his last purpose bold, 

Or whether nnce he is advised by aught 

** **Ask am net what I know,** ta whkb be tskes eKsmpk hom GonerU^ 
iiid given hf one Qmm and some edison so Gon^ lienelf, wiili (I 

^y) good taouigb leasoflu 
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To change his course; he’s full alteration 
And self-reproving; bring his constant pleasure. 

This he says publicly of no less a man than Albany, whtHn later 
he salutes with an ironically patronizing 

Sir, you speak nobly. 

He is losing his head, one fears, in the flush of his fire-Aew fortune. 
Albany, however, waits his time and prepares iot i^ this mild 
gentleman should have been better reckoned with. For, of a 
sudden, Edmund finds that he has climbed, even as his blinded 
father set out in misery to climb, to the edge of a steep. And it is 
an apposite phrase indeed which flashes the depths on him: 

Half 'blooded fellow, yes! 

— from an Albany not so mild. The wheel is coming circle. 

This individual catastrophe and its contriving are a good 
example of Shakespeare’s adapting of end to means (that constant 
obligation of the dramatist), and of his turning disability to 
advantage. His very need to compress close these latter incidents 
of Edmund’s rise to fortune helps him make it the more egregious. 
The fact that but a dozen speeches seem to lift the fellow towards 
the grasping of the very power of which Lear divested himself 
at the play's beginning should make our recollection of that mod- 
est young man in the background of its first scene the more 
amazing to us. It is, at this juncture, a breathless business for all 
concerned. Then at the climax comes the sudden isolation of the 
upstart, brave in his armor, flushed with his triumph. And Shake- 
speare releases the tension— and rewards himself for his economy 
— in the sounding of trumpets, thb fine flow and color of some 
heroic verse quite in his old style, and all the exciting ceremony 
of the duel.** Late , in the play as this comes, and of secondary 
concern to the greater tragedy as it may be, not a point of its 
thriftily developed drama must be missed. 

Edgar it a “slow suiter” and shows no promise at all as a hero. 
Not here, however, but in Shakespeare’s use of him as Poor Tom 
will be the actw’t greata* handicap. For by the time he it free from 


■*Comp«re the *'de<isiiees” «l diii tecne widi die patHge bct w eai i Mowbray 
aad Noficdk ia (be beakiwv Kckmd It, 
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this arbitrary bondage the play has put our attention and emotions 
to some strain and we are no longer so well disposed to the 
development of a fresh serious interest. Otherwise there is every 
dramatic fitness in his tardy coming to his own. Edmund flashes 
upon us in pinchbeck brilliance; the worth of Edgar waits dis- 
covery, and trial and misfortune must help discover it — to himself 
above all. 

a brother noble, 

Whose nature is so far from doing harms 
That he suspects none; on whose foolish honesty 
My practices ride easy! 

says Edmund of him in proper contempt. “What are you?” asks 
his unknowing father, when his fortunes are still at their worst. 
And he answers: 

A most poor man, made tame to fortune's blows; 

Who, by the art of known and feeling sorrows. 

Am pregnant to good pity. 

But, by the play’s end, it is to him as well as to Kent that Albany 
turns with 

Friends of my soul, you twain 
Rule in this realm, and the gor’d state sustain. 

What are the steps by which he passes from nobody to somebody? 

His very reserve at the beginning can give him a stamp of 
distinction, and should be made to do so. And the notion of that 
strange disguise would not come, we may say, to a commonplace 
man« Through the ravings of Poor Tom we can detect something 
of the mind of Edgar with its misprision of the sensual life — of 
his father’s life, is it? We can certainly sec his pitiful heart; this 
Shakespeare stresses. But only in the soliloquies that end Act III, 
Scene vi, and begin Act IV do we discover the full mind of the 
man*^: 

When we our betters sec bearing our woes, 

We scarcely think our miseries our foes. 

Who alone suffers, suffers most i’ the mind, 

Leaving free things and happy shows behind; 

Fc^ fleets tlie of tfcwte two lod (see p. 174. »««) »be pro- 
ducer may be wise sa. 
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But then the mind much sufferance doth oVrskip, 

When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship* . « * 

and 

Yet better thus, and known to be contemn’d. 

Than still contemn’d and flatter’d. To be worst^ 

The lowest and most dejected thing of fortun^, 

Stands still in esperance, lives not in fear; v 
The lamentable change is from the best; \ 

The worst returns to laughter. • * . ' 

We ^cm to have found the play’s philosopher. And the senten- 
tiousness of the earlier soliloquy, differing both in form and tone 
from anything that has preceded it in the play, is surely a deliber- 
ate contrivance to lower the tension of the action and to prepare 
us for the calmer atmosphere — by comparison — of the play’s end- 
ing. Shakespeare may afterwards have repented of it as sounding 
too sententious and as coming uselessly for its wider purpose 
immediately before the blinding of Gloucester. But Edgar's phi- 
losophy of indifference to fortune, of patience with life itself, of 
the good comfort of fdlowship, is now, ceruinly, to dominate the 
play. It is summed up for us more than once. 

Bear free and patient thoughts. 

he tells his father, when, by his queer stratagem — again, it was 
not the notion of a commonplace mind— he has saved him from 
despair. His playing the peasant with the insufferable Oswald is, 
yet again, not commonplace; and, having killed him: 

He is dead. I am only sorry 
He had no other deathsman.** 

To him is given the answer to Gloucester’s deadly 

As flies to wanum boys, are we to the gods; 

They kill us for their sport. 

in 

therefore, thou happy father. 

Think that the dearest gods, who make them honours 
Of men’s impossibiUties, have preserved thee. 

M pidk your teeth, that he stabs him, either with a kaile 

he wears, or, powibiy, tridb Oitndift own dagger, wre s ted §6m a tnede. 
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To him is given 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us. 

But before this, his good name and his father's death justly 
avenged, what is the first thing he says as he discloses himself to 
the doubly damned scoundrel lying at his feet? 

Let’s exchange charity. 

Edgar, in fact, has become a man of character indeed, modest, of 
a discerning mind, and, in this pagan play, a very Christian 
gentleman.** 

BURGUNDY, FRANCE, ALBANY, CORNWALL 

Burgundy and France hardly outpass convention, though the 
one gains enough character from his laconic indifference, while 
the spirit and quality of France’s speeches should keep him a 
pleasant memory to the play’s end.** 

Cornwall has “character” in abundance. He and Albany stand 
ail but mute at their first appearance.** But from our next sight of 
him to our last he justifies in action and speech Gloucester’s 
description: 

My dear lord. 

You know the fiery quality of the duke; 

How unrcmovcable and fix’d he is 
To his own course, 

** He if, 1 diink, as true a gendemts as the plays give us. And he is kept him* 
sell and no mere moraliacr to the last. When Lear sinks dying, it is Edgar who 
turn forward to recover him, dll Kent checks him with the immortal 
Vex not his ghost: 01 kt him pass; he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 

For Edgar is sdl! very young. 

Here b one of the dtficuldet incidental to the produedon of such a play as 
gibg Lear with a company gathered in for the occasion. The quality of the actors 
available tends to diminish with the importance of the parts. Pay apart, an actor 
of authority dUdnedon will not attach himself to a theater for the sole pur- 
pose of playing France. Htmt Ae need of an established company wth all its 
compcfiiatsAg opportunidea. France b a powerful king and Cordclb’s husband; 
and a be does not impitsa ua at he shouW, and lodge himself in our memoncs, not 
only b the play immediately the poorer, but Cordclb, returning, b robbed of a 
background of great importance to her. 

By die text of the Quarto abadutely mute. 
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He is a man, we may suppose, in the prime of life; old enough, at 
least, to say to Edmund 

thou shalt find a dearer father in my love. 

He is by no means a stupid man: the cynical humor with which 
he appraises Kent shows that. He asserts himself against his wife 
as Albany does not. He can speak up to Lear when peed be, but 
he is not too swift to do it. In his vindictiveness he sdll keeps his 
head. ‘ 

Go seek the traitor Gloucester, 

Pinion him like a thief, bring him before us. 

Though well we may not pass upon his life 
Without the form of justice, yet our power 
Shall do a courtesy to our wrath, which men 
May blame but not control. 

But this hardly makes him the more likable. And though we 
might allow him some credit for at least doing his own dirty 
work, it is evident that he enjoys Gloucester’s blindiog, for he 
sets about it with a savage jest. The taste of blood seems to let 
loose all the wild beast in him; and, like a wild beast, Shake- 
speare has him dispatched. Yet Cornwall is a forceful character; 
and there are those who — having no more concern with them 
than to profit by their forcefulness — can find, strangely enough, 
something to admire in such men. So he may be allowed a certain 
dog-toothed attractiveness in performance. 

Albany is at the opposite pole. He prefers a quiet life with 
Goneril while he can contrive to lead it, even at the cost of some 
self-respect. 

Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well, 
seems to stand as his motto; and it sounds the more sententious 
by its setting in a rhymed couplet. His ’’milky gentleness,” his 
"harmful mildness” ring true enough as accusations: does he 
think to tame a tigress with a platitude? His wife, quite natu- 
rally, departs to seek Regan's help without him. 

Much has happened, though, by the time we see him again, 
when Goneril is on the full tide of reckless triumphant wickedness. 
She takes no heed of Oswald’s 

never man so dtanged - . . 
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still presumes on 

the cowish terror of his spirit . . . 

and even, when she meets him changed indeed, is blind and deaf 
to the change. That Albany had loved his wife is made plain. We 
hear him speak in his quiet way of “the great love” he bore her. 
He has been slow to think ill of her. But he is of those who let 
their wrath gather beneath a placid surface till, on a sudden, it 
boils over, and if the cause of it lies deep they arc never the same 
again. Shakespeare, who cannot spare much space for his devel- 
opment, gives us this impression of the man by allowing us chiefly 
these contrasted sights of him, the long interval between. And the 
first stern clash with Goneril has a double purpose and nets a 
double dramatic gain. It wins Albany the authoritative standing 
that he now needs in the play, and it shows us a Goneril so pos- 
sessed by self-will that our own surprise at the change in him 
turns to surprise that she can be so oblivious of it. We may count 
her a doomed creature from this moment. 

Henceforth he is pitted against Edmund; the aristocrat against 
the upstart; the man with nothing to gain for himself against the 
man who must win and still win or perish; the man who, to the 
taunt of “moral fool,” can answer 

Where I could not be honest, 

I never yet was valiant. 

against the man who can tell his follower as he sends him to 
commit an atrocious murder: 

know thou this, that men 
Are as the time is; to be tender-minded 
Does not become a sword; thy great employment 
Will not bear question; cither say thoult do ’t. 

Or thrive by other means. 

The world’s allegiance is ever swaying between such leaderships. 

Albany, once in action, is as distinguished a figure as any in 
the play. Shakespeare endows him with a fine sense of irony. The 
slight sting in the tail of his compliment to Edmund after the 
batde: 

1^, you have diowed to-day your vahant sttun. 

And fortune led you wdl .... 
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the cutting courtesy of 

Sir, by your patience, 

I hold you but a subject of this war. 

Not at a brother. 

his cool preparation of his stroke; the stroke itself: 

Stay yet, hear reason. Edmund, I arrest thee [ 

On cajHtal treason; and, in thy arrest, \ 

This ^ded serpent. For your claim, fair sister^ 

I bar it in tt.r interest of my wife; 

Tis she is sub-contracted to this lord, 

And I, her husband, contradict your banns. 

If you will marry, make your loves to me. 

My lady is bespoke. 

— «re not bad for a moral fool. 

Nor does he trust to the appearance of the unknown champion 
for Edmund’s undoing. He throws his own gauntlet down. A 
touch of gallantry, though Shakespeare does not— does not need 
to— compromise his dignity by setting him to fight. And he is 
left from now to the play’s end in command of its action.'* 

OSWALD AND THE MINOR PARTS 

A modem audience must lose almost as much of the flavor of 
Oswald as of the Fool; and more still must be lost if he is stripped 
of his doublet and hose, forbidden his swagger and his curtseys 
and thrust back into the dark ages. We cannot be expeaed to 
dieer— as I doubt not Shakespeare’s audience did— when Kent 
breaks out with 

That such a slave as this should wear a sword. 

Who wean no honestyl 

nor to take the precise point of Lear’s 

How now, where’s that mongrel P 

diat new&ngled fellow, neither gentleman nor plain servant, 
mimicking the manners of the one, doing dirtier work than the 
odier. Kent sizes him up when he dresses him down, with enjoy* 
aide completeness; so doe$ Lear, later, in a dozen words: 

**Tlioa|^ Ae hit tpeaeb ihaitM pOM&ly. in smnrdMiw whh die Ra&n, be 
Edinr'i. 
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This is a save, whose easy-borrowed pride 
Dwells in die fickle grace of her he follows. 

.So does Edgar, having rid the world of him, as 

a serviceable villain; 

As duteous to the vices of thy mistress 
As badness would desire. 

Oswalds have existed in every age and been good game for abuse, 
but the London of Shakespeare’s day had evidendy produced an 
unusually fine crop of them. His own sayings arc colorless ajm- 
pared with what is said of him. It follows, then, that his “Ay, 
madams” and “No, madams,” his “I’ll not be strucken, my lord,” 
his “Prithee, if thou lovest me, tell me,” and his “Out, dunghill,” 
when the peasant’s cudgel threatens to knock his dishonorable 
sword out of his hand, must answer exaedy in accent and atdtude, 
as he himself in look and manner, to the very sort of being Shake- 
speare had in mind. In himself he is nothing; a “whoreson xed,” 
an “unnecessary letter,” and he should seem no more. But, as a 
tailor made him, he must be tailored right. 

It remains to nouce one or two of Shakespeare’s minuter 
touches. When Gloucester has been blinded, branded a traitor and 
turned from his own house to smell his way to Dover, he finds 
one fearless friend; the old peasant who has been his tenant and 
his father’s tenant “these fourscore years.” The savagery of the 
blinding itself had stirred one common fellow to risk and lose his 
life stopping the worst of it. Two other common fellows have the 
charity to bind up the wounds; but they’ll risk no more than that 
The old peasant, too old himself to go far with his lord, shakes 
a sad head at leaving him in such company as Poor Tom, and will 
risk his fortunes to do Gloucester, in his ruin and disgrace, a last 
simple service. Close following the transcendent scenes of Lear’s 
madness and the extreme brutality of the blinding comes this 
interlude of servant and peasauit, of common humanity in its 
bravery and charity with its simple stumbling talk. The whde 
effect is made in a dozen lines or so, but gains importance by its 
homespun contrast and by its placing across the main dividing 
line of the play’s action. 

And for a happy instance of Shakespeare’s power to suggest a 
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mao in a dozen words, take the reply o£ the Captain to whom 
Edmund confides the murder of Lear and Cordelia: 

I cannot draw a cart nor eat dried oats; 

If it be man’s work, I’ll do it. 


Staging and Costume 

No more need be urged, I hope, against a realistic staging of the 
play or anything approaching one. But whether the single alter- 
native to this is the actuality of Shakespeare’s own theater is 
another question, which the producer must answer for himself. If 
he protests that his audience will never sit so unconsciously before 
a reproduction of the Globe stage as did Shakespeare’s before the 
thing itself one cannot contradict him. But he cuts from the 
anchorage at his peril. And the doubt is as to whether when he 
has found some, presumably, atmospheric sort of background, 
which docs not positively conflict with the play’s stagecraft, the 
result — for all its visual beauty — will be worth the risk and the 
trouble. 

Abide by Shakespeare’s own stage, and no questions of impor- 
tance arise upon the use of it. But for Edgar’s moment “above,” 
some need for the masking of Lear’s “state,” and again for the 
discovery of the joint-stools and bench in the scene of the mock 
trial, the play could indeed be acted upon a barer stage than was 
the Globe’s.*’ The great chair with the unconscious Lear in it 
may be more conveniently carried from an inner stage, and Poor 
Tom will emerge more effectively from one than from a sidedoor. 
But this is ail; and it may even be that Shakespeare minimized 
such localization as his theater did afford him to give the play 
spaciousness of action, and to magnify his characters the more in 
isobdng them from needless detail of circumstance. Let the 
producer, at any rate — and at all costs — provide for the action’s 
swift unencumbered movement and for our concentration upon 
the characters themselves, in whom everything is concentrated. 

As for costume, this is one of the few plays in which Shake- 
speare took some trouble to do more than its subject itself would 

w lliere we one or two ngm tbet die Mase to whkli the Frfio wrtioo wa» 
fitted difieicd a Utde tram that of the Quarto. 
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do to dissociate it from his own time; though even so he will not 
have relied overmuch upon costume to help him. But only here 
and there is his own seventeenth century patent, and that in 
character or incident of minor importance. The prevailing atmos- 
phere and accent is barbaric and remote. Edmund’s relationship 
to lago may seem to us to give him a certain Italianate flavor, and 
Edgar’s beginning suggests bookishness and the Renaissance. But 
clothe these two as we please, their substance will defy disguise, 
Oswald, as we have argued, is a topical picture; in the Ancient 
Briton he will be all but obliterated. That must be faced. Of the 
Fool, by shifting him back a dozen centuries, we lose little, be- 
cause, as we have argued, we are bound already to lose so much. 
And if a Fool in a barbarous king’s retinue seems to us an 
anachronism (though it may be doubted if— for all the preciseness 
that would take offense at a Henry V in doublet and hose— it 
will), the fantasy of the part marks it out as the Attest note of 
relief from consistency. To consistency in such matters no dated 
play of Shakespeare can be submitted. Here our main losses by 
desertion of seventeenth century habit and manners will end. And 
such anachronism as may lie in Cordelia’s chance of being Duch- 
ess of Burgundy, in “base foot-ball player” and “unfee’d lawyer,” 
in the stocks, in some of Poor Tom’s talk and Lear’s ravings, and 
in the procedure of the challenge and the duel, will be inconsid- 
erable however the characters are clothed. 

So a producer is free to balance these items against an imagined 
Britain, whose king swears 

by die mysteries of Hecate and the night . . . 

(not to mention Apollo), and where a Duke of Cornwall turns 
public executioner. There is no doubt, 1 think, in which scale 
advantage lies. *rhe play shoul4,be costumed according to the 
temper that Shakespeare has given it, a splendid barbaric temper. 
It is equally clear that archaeological accuracy profits nothing. 
Nor should the producer lose more than he need of such sophis- 
tication as Shakespeare himself retained. 
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The Music 

About the music there is little to be said. I do not imagine much 
improvement possible upon “the consort of viols,” to the quiet 
harmonies of which Lear was meant, one presumes, to be waked. 
The sennet that announces his first regal appearance should be 
noted, as well as the flourish to herald France and Bur^ndy, and 
the ceremonial difference between the two. The Hwns within, 
which prelude Lear’s return from hunting, ask no comment. A 
trumpet is used with dramatic effect before Cornwall's entrance 
in Act II, Scene i ; it reinforces Gloucester’s excitement. 'The same 
sound stirs Lear a little later and strings him up for the encounter 
with Goneril. And, towards the play’s end, the triple sounding by 
the herald, to be answered, when our suspense is keenest, by 
Edgar’s trumpet without, is a most carefully calculated dramatic 
efiect.** We have noticed earlier how the battle in which Cordelia’s 
forces are defeated is dramatically minimized; its musical sym- 
bolism consists only of an alarum and an alarum and retreat. But 
the Drum afar off, to the ominous sound of which the longest and 
most varied scene of the fourth act closes, has very definite value. 
So has the dead march with which the play itself ends. 

'The Fool is allotted no formal and completed song, but, need- 
less to say, his snatches of melody should be melodious indeed. 
This musical and lyrical relief to the strain of Lear’s passion is, as 
we have argued elsewhere, an essential part of the play’s stage- 
craft. The technique of the singing should not be artificial; rather 
that of an accomplished folk-song singer. And where no authen- 
tically traditional tunes exist, folk music will prove a sufficient 
quarry. 

The Text 

The complications of the text are troublesome. Corrupdons, ob- 
vious and suspected, apart, the producer is confronted by the 
prd}lem of the three hundred lines, or nearly, that the Quartos 
^ve and the Folio omits, and of the hundred given by the Folio 
and omitted from the Quartos. Editors, considering only, it would 
seem, that the more Shakespeare we get d»e better, bring practi- 


** Beettx ma fonad a amflar «m taefid in fUtUa. 
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cally the whole lot into the play we read. But a producer must 
ask himself whether these two versions do not come from different 
prompt books, and whether the Folio does not, both in cuts and 
additions, sometimes represent Shakespeare’s own second thoughts. 

In general, surely, the Folio is of better authority; it is at least 
more carefully transcribed. Some of its cuts are of passages which 
seem to have been found constructionally unnecessary. Some only 
“case" the dialogue; they are of varying importance and aptness. 
Where Quarto and Folio offer alternatives, to adopt both versions 
may make for redundancy or confusion.” 

To deal with the major differences. In the scene of the dividing 
of the kingdom the Folio’s stressed identification of Albany and 
Cornwall, France and Burgundy, seems deliberate and is certainly 
valuable. Of the additions to the Gloucester-Edmund-Edgar scene 
the same may be said. Gloucester can hardly be shown too dis- 
tracted, and the hiding-away of Edgar from his father is a good 
point made. But, in compensation, the Folio cuts the mockery of 
Gloucester’s foibles with which Edmund preludes his attempt on 
Edgar’s confidence — ^and one secs why. 

In Goneril’s first scene with Oswald the Folio’s omissions save 
some repetition and show her to us terser and less familiar with 
her servant. A Folio cut in the Fool’s part a little later — ^his rhym- 
ing upon the “sweet and bitter fool,” and the joke about monop- 
olizing— may seem at a first glance a little clumsy. But we shall 
hardly appreciate the gibe at monopolies unless we rewrite it 
“uusts”; probably the Quarto’s audiences had appreciated it too 
wcU. The whole cut is a useful tightening of the dialogue. Yet a 
little later the Foho gives us (as the Quarto docs not) a passage 
in which Goneril justifies herself to Albany; undoubtedly usefuL 

When fin^ Kent in the stocks and has listened in ^ence 
to the story of his bding set there, by the Quarto 

O, how this mother swells up wward my heart .... 

follows immedia tely upon Kent’s story. The Folio gives the Fool 
a little piping song, while Lear still stands speechless, his agony 
upon him. The dramatic effect will be appredably different. 

”1 fiMB now <w of **ttK Quano” becaiue for die putpoMt of diii usn- 
mm the “Wed Biiir and "Bimer" Quartoa be one. 
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Later the Folio alone gives us a passage in which Regan justifies 
Goneril. 

In Act III, Scene i, the Folio cuts some important lines out of 
the Gentleman’s second speech. In particular 

Strives in his little world of man to outscom , 

The to-and-fro<onflicting wind and rain, j 

has vanished. An inefficient actor might have been tH^e cause of 
this. A few lines later Folio and Quarto offer us alteri^tive cuts. 
That of the Folio is perhaps the clumsier of the two. It stresses the 
call for Cordelia’s help but barely hints at her army’s landing, 
which the Quarto emphasizes. We may or may not have here the 
cutting of a common original (of which still more may have 
existed; for of the 

servants, who seem no less, 

Which are to France the spies and speculations 
Intelligent of our state . . . 

we do not hear again). The object of the cut in both cases — and 
possibly the cutting of the Gentleman’s speech also — is evidently 
to shorten this prelude to Lear’s great entrance. What should a 
producer do here? Shakespeare leaves us to the end a little uncon- 
vinced by the machinery of Cordelia’s return. There is no dra- 
matic profit in the confusion. Neither text may be as Shakespeare 
left it. But in this instance I prefer the Quarto’s to an amalgam 
of the two. 

Of Merlin’s prophecy I have spoken elsewhere.** 

Let us in passing note the Folio’s most important addition of 
two lines’ preparation for the critical 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are . . . 

In them the kindness to the half-drowned Fool is emphasized; 
and he is (I think) tent off the stage so that there may be no 
danger whatever of discord or incongruity. The actor of the Fool, 
possibly, was never quite to be relied on; and even if he could be, 
there was always the chance that some buffoon in the audience 
would vent an incongruous guffaw at the mere tight of him sit- 
ting there. But, above all, by these two lines the meaning and 
intention of what it to come are emphasized : 


jia. 
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In, boy; go first. You houseless poverty — 

Nay, get thee in. fll pray, and then Vll sleep, 

I italicize the vitally important phrase. It is dangerous to dogma- 
tize; but this addition has to me ail the air of being a second 
thought of Shakespeare’s own. 

We come to the Folio’s omission of the mock trial. Time may, 
as we said, have demanded some omissions, and this scene may 
have been chosen rather than something better liked by the actors 
or (seemingly) audience. It can hardly have proved ineffective, 
technically “daring” though it is. It certainly docs not today; and 
very certainly one cannot imagine Shakespeare regretting he had 
written it. 

The cut at the end of this scene, however, asks more considera- 
tion; for a purely dramatic reason can be found for the omission 
of Edgar’s soliloquy. It must lower the tension of the action. This 
may damage the scene of Gloucester’s blinding, which follows 
immediately; and if an act-pause is to follow, the tension will, of 
course, be lowered then. The chief purpose of the soliloquy, more- 
over, is to give Edgar a fresh start in his dramatic career. It is a 
quiet start, the effect of which the violent scene that follows must 
do much to obliterate. When the Folio, then, postpones it to the 
beginning of Act IV, it does Edgar a double service, as the Quarto 
doubles the disservice by making the second soliloquy, when it 
comes, seem dramatically redundant. Without hesitation, I should 
here follow the Folio text. The further cutting of Kent’s lines, 
however, 

Oppressed nature sleeps . . . 

is probably due to a quick closing of the inner stage, which may 
have obviated the lifting of the sleeping Lear, and it has not the 
same validity. 

The Folio also cuts the significant piece of dialogue between the 
two servants with which the third act ends. I cannot pretend to 
say why, if it was not that when this text was settled, the actors to 
speak the lines were lacking. No one need abide by this cut. 

The disappearance of Edgar’s “Obidicut, Hobbididance” and 
the re^ £rom the first scene with his father is, I think, to the good. 
A few lines before he says: 

I cannot daub it further. 
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And in any case the efiect of the mad lingo will have been ex- 
hausted in the scenes with Lear. 

We next come to some ruthless cutting of Albany by the Folio. 
Shakespeare may have yielded here to the exigencies of bad acting 
or to a wish to knit the action more closely. But he is taking some 
pains at this juncture to develop Albany, and we shal^ be on the 
safe side in keeping to the fuller text. \ 

Now, however, the Folio omits one entire scene. It is'^a carpen- 
tered scene if ever there was one. It begins with a lame explana- 
tion of the nonappearance of the King of France; it goes on to a 
preparation for the reappearance of Cordelia and it ends with 
some unconvincing talk about Lear’s “burning shame” and Kent’s 
disguise. I could better believe that Shakespeare cut it than wrote 
it. 'There is, certainly, a little life in the description of Cordelia, 
and a case can be made for so heralding her return to the play. 
The rest is explanation of what is better left unexplained; and 
whoever, between the making of the Quarto and the Folio, dis- 
covered this — Shakespeare or another — did the play a good service, 
which we shall wisely profit by. 

The remaining differences between the two versions show, in 
the Folio, a further cutting of explanatory stuff, by which we may 
well abide; a certain slicing into Albany and Edmund that neither 
hurts them much now, nor, it is true, does much to spur the 
action; the loss of one or two lines (Cordelia’s in particular) that 
we shall not want to lose, and the gain of a few that seem good 
second thoughts. There are, besides, one or two changes that seem 
merely to reflect change in stage practice as between Quarto and 
Folio. 

On the whole, then — and if he show a courageous discretion— I 
recommend a producer to found himself on the Folio. For that it 
does show some at least of Shakespeare’s own reshapings I feel 
sure. 

Among other dighdy vexed questiotu, the following are particu- 
larly worth attentkm (the lineal references are to the [English] Arden 
Shakespeare). 

Act I, Scene i, 35. There is no authority for Edmund's exit, and the 
producer is quite at liberty to let him suy and Usten tt> the 
mwnentous proceedings. 
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Scene v« x. I give a guess that ‘^Gloucester’* in this line is a slip 
for “Cornwall.” There is no other evidence that Lear writes 
to the Earl of Gloucester, nor any reason he should, nor any 
evidence at all that Cornwall lived near the town. 

52-3. This couplet has the sanction (as Merlin’s prophecy has not) 
of both Quarto and Folio. But I find its authenticity hard to 
credit. Shakespeare could write bawdry, and sometimes at 
what seem to us the unlikeliest moments. This does not 
smack of the Fool, though, or of what Shakespeare wants 
of him. 

Act II, Scene i, 20. Enter Edgar. This stage direction is wrongly placed 
— ^and typically — in modern editions. The Quarto places it 
four lines, the Folio a line, earlier. Even the Folio, then, 
shows that he enters on the upper stage and is visible to the 
audience before Edmund secs him. It may seem a small mat- 
ter, but the difference between an independent entrance and 
being called on like a dog is appreciable, and can affect a 
character s impoitance. Edgar docs descend, of course. 

Scene ii, 16873. “Nothing almost sees miracles. But misery . . . 
and shall find time From this enormous state, seeking to give 
Losses their remedies.” Cut this much, and an actor can make 
sense of a passage otherwise as obscure as it is evidently 
corrupt. 

Scene iii. I think, on the whole, that there is no scene-division 
here; there is not, that is to say, a cleared suge. Curtains 
might be drawn before Kent in the stocks, but he may as 
well sit there asleep while Edgar soliloquizes. On an unlo^ 
calized stage I doubt its puzzling even a modern audience if 
he docs; it certainly would not have troubled Shakespeare’s. 

Act in, Scene iii. The Quarto stage-direction Enter . . . with lights 
shows, I think, if nothing else docs, the use of the inner stage 
for this scene. 

Scene vii, 23, Neither Quarto nor Folio specifies Oswald 5 exit, 
and they get Edmund’s and Goncril’s wrong. But it is plain 
that Oswald should be gone immediately on the command to 
get horses for his mistress. Edmund’s and Goneril’s leave- 
taking dien stands out the plainer, and the “strange ceiUiads 
and most speaking looks” that pass between them as diey 
go may be made noticeable to Regan— and to us. 

Act IV, Scene iv, 6. “Centurie” says the Quarto and “centcry” the 
Folio; and this lurdiy will be understood even now (and 
whatever the anachfonism) to mean a hundred men* Why 
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send one sentry to look forcLear? And why a sentry, any 
how? 

Act V, Scene Hi, i6i. “Ask me not what I know.” The Quarto gives 
this to Goneril and marks her exit accordingly. It is at least 
a question whether the Folio's change is not erroneous. For 
Edmund’s so sudden change of front is not easily explicable. 

284. This is the hrst and only indication that Kent’s ^amc in dis- 
guise has been “Caius.” I cannot discover that anV editor has 
commented upon the strangeness of Kent — l^nt of all 
people, and at this moment of ail others — asking Lear, appar- 
ently, a kind of conundrum. The Pied Bull Quaito at least 
gives no note of interrogation. If the line can be spoken as if 
it meant 

Your servant Kent, who was your servant Caius . . . 

it will at least not be confusing. Can it not, perhaps, be so 
read? Kent in his next line plainly appropriates the question 
to himself. 

324. The Quarto gives the last speech to Albany, the Folio to 
Edgar. Convention would allot it to Albany as the man of 
rank. “We that arc young” sounds more like Edgar. But 
remembering how much Albany’s part is cut in the Folio, it 
is likely, I think, that this change to Edgar was deliberately 
made, and therefore it should stand. 


1927; PARTLT REVISED m I935 



The Merchant of Venice 


The Merchant of Venice is a fairy tale. There is no more reality 
in Shylock’s bond and the Lord of Belmont’s will than in Jack 
and the Beanstalk. 

Shakespeare, it is true, did not leave the fables as he found them. 
This would not have done; things that pass muster on the printed 
page may become quite incredible when acted by human beings, 
and the unlikeUer the story, the likelier must the mechanism of 
its acting be made. Besides, when his own creative impulse was 
quickened, he could not help giving life to a character; he could 
no more help it than the sun can help shining. So Shylock is real, 
while his story remains fabulous; and Portia and Bassanio become 
human, though, truly, they never quite emerge from the en- 
chanted thicket of fancy into the common light of day. Aesthetic 
logic may demand that a story and its characters sWld move 
consistently upon one plane or another, be it fantastic or real. But 
Shakespeare's practical business, once he had chosen these two 
stories for his play, was simply so to charge them with humanity 
that they did not betray belief in the human beings presenting 
them, yet not so uncompromisingly that the stories themselves 
became ridiculous. 

What the producer of the play must first set himself to ascertain 
is the way in which he did this, the nice course that— by reason or 
mstinct— he steered. Find it and follow it, and there need be no 
running on the rocks. But logic may land us anywhere. It can turn 
Bassanio into a heartless adventurer. Test the clock of the action 
by Greenwich time, it will either be going too fast or too slow. 
And as to Portia’s disguise and Bellario’s law, would the village 
poUceman be taken in by either? But the actor will find that he 
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simply cannot play Bassanio as a humbug, for Shakespeare does 
not mean him to. Portias and Nerissas have been eclipsed by virigs 
and spectacles. This is senseless tomfoolery; but how make a 
wiseacre producer see that if he does not already know? And if, 
while Shylock stands with his knife ready and Antonio with his 
bared breast, the wise young judge lifting a magicafl finger be- 
tween them, we sit questioning Bellario’s law — wny, no one 
concerned, actors or audience, is for this fairyland, t^at is clear. 

The Merchant of Venice is the simplest of plays, so Wng as we 
do not bedevil it with sophistries. Further, it is— for what it is! — ^as 
smoothly and completely successful, its means being as well fitted 
to its end, as anything Shakespeare wrote. He was happy in his 
choice of the Portia story; his verse, which has lost glitter to gain 
a mellower beauty and an easier flow, is now well attuned to such 
romance. The story of Shylock’s bond is good contrast and com- 
plement both; and he can now project character upon the stage, 
uncompromising and complete. Yet this Shylock docs not over- 
whelm the play, as at a later birth he might well have done — it is 
a near thing, though! Lastly, Shakespeare is now enough of the 
skilled playwright to be able to adjust and blend the two themes 
with fruitful economy. 


The Construction of the Play 

THE PROBLEM OF “dOUBLE-TIME” 

This blending of the themes would, to a modern playwright, 
have been the main difficulty. The two stories do not naturally 
march together. The forfeiture of the bond must be a matter of 
months; with time not only of the essence of the contract, but of 
the dramatic effect. But the tale of the caskets cannot be enlarged, 
its substance is too fragile; and a very moderate charge of emotion 
would explode its pretty hollowness altogether. Critics have cred- 
ited Shakespeare with nice calculation and amazing subtlety in his 
compassing of the time-difficulty. Daniel gives us one analysis, 
Halpin another, Eccles a third, and Furness finds the play as good 
a peg for the famous Double Time theory as Wilson, its inventor, 
found Othelb. All very ingenious; but is the ingenuity Shake- 
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spcarc’s or their own?^ For him dramatic time was a naturally 
elastic affair. (It still is> though less so, for the modern playwright, 
whose half-hour act may commonly suggest the passing of an hour 
or two; this also is Double Time.) Shakespeare seems to think of 
it quite simply in terms of effect, as he thought of dramatic space, 
moving his characters hither and thither without considering the 
compassing of yards or miles. The one freedom will imply and 
enhance the other. The dramatist working for the “realistic” stage 
must settle definitely where his characters are to be and keep 
them there till he chooses to change the scenery. Shakespeare need 
not; and, in fact, he never insists upon place at all, unless it suits 
him to; and then only to the extent that suits him.* In this \ lay, 
for instance, where we find Shylock and Antonio will be 
Venice, but whereabouts in Venice is usually no matter; when it 
is — at Shylock*s door or in court before the Duke — ^it will be 
made clear enough to us. And where Portia is, is Belmont. He 
treats time — and the more easily — with a like freedom, and a like 
aim. Three months suits for the bond; but once he has pouched 
the money Bassanio must be off to Belmont, and his calendar, 
attuned to his mood, at once starts to run by hours only. The wind 
serves, and he sails that very night, and there is no delay at Bel- 
mont. Portia would detain him some month or two before he 
ventures; and what could be more convenient for a Shakespeare 
bent on synchronizing the two stories? For that matter, he could 
have placed Belmont a few hundred miles off, and let the coming 
and going eke out the time. Did the problem as a whole ever even 
occur to him? If it did, he dismissed it as of no consequence. What 
he docs is to set each story going according to its nature; then he 
punctuates them, so to speak, for effect. By the clock they arc not 
even consistent in themselves, far less with each other. But we 

^ I£ the elffect is one tad the stme, one might think the question unimportant. 
But Danid, making out his three months, is generous of **intcrvals,** not only 
between acts, but between scenes; and even Furness, on his subtler scent, can say, 
**C>oe is always cqnscious that between the acts of a play a certain space of time 
elapses. To convey thb impression one of the purposes for which a drama b 
divided Into acts.** Therefore* an important and a much-disputed question b 
involved-^nd begged. And, in practice, the pernicious hanging-up of perform- 
ances by these pauses b encouraged, to which scenery and its shifdng b already 
a suSd^t temptadoii. 

* See also PrefiKe to Antony and Cleopatra. 
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should pay just the sort of attention to these months, days or hours 
that we do, in another connection, to the commas and semicolons 
elucidating a sentence. They give us, and are meant to, simply a 
sense of time and its exactions. It is the more easily done because 
our own sense of time in daily life is far from consistent Time flies 
when we are happy, and drags in anxiety, as poets ijiever tire of 
reminding us. Shakespeare’s own reflections on the {Phenomenon 
run to half a column of the concordance, and he turns it quite 
naturally to dramatic account. 

THE TRUE PROBLEM 

How to blend two such disparate themes into a dramatically 
organic whole; that was his real problem. The stories, linked in 
the first scene, will, of themselves, soon part company. Shake- 
speare has to run them neck and neck till he is ready to join them 
again in the scene of the trial. But the difficulty is less that they 
will not match each other by the clock than that their whole gait 
so differs, their very nature. How is the flimsy theme of the 
caskets to be kept in countenance beside its grimly powerful 
rival? You cannot, as we said, elaborate the story, or charge it 
with emotion; that would invite disaster. Imagine a Portia seri- 
ously alarmed by the pros{)ect of an Aragon or a Morocco for 
husl^d. What sort of barrier, on the other hand, would the 
caskets be to a flesh-and-blood hero and heroine fallen in love? 
Would a Romeo or Rosalind give a snap of the finger for them ? 
As it is, the very sight of Bassanio prompts Portia to rebellion; 
and Shakcs{)care can only allow his lovers a few lines of talk 
together, and that in company, dare only color the fairy talc with 
a rhetorically passionate phrase or so before the choice is made and 
the caskets can be forgotten— as they arcl—altogether. Nor does 
anything in the play show the artist’s supreme tact in knowing 
what not to do better than this? 

But you cannot neglect the Portia story cither, or our interest 
in her rnay cool. Besides, this antiphony of high romance and 
rasping hate enhances the effect of both. A contrasting of subjects, 
scene by scene, is a trick (in no depredatory sense) of Shake- 
speare’s earliest stagecraft, and he never lost his liking for it.* 

k, otie may ssy, t cotttfiioiii^sce ol ftsfecmlt, Etixsliethaii or other; but 
nolle ftbt kss imtiiy fkn 
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Then if the casket-theme cannot be negleaed, but cannot be elab- 
orated, it must somehow be drawn out, its peculiar character 
sustained, its interest husbanded while its consummation is 
delayed. 

Shakespeare goes straightforwardly enough to work. He puts 
just as little as may be into Portia’s first scene; but for the one 
sounding of Bassanio’s name there would be only the inevitable 
tale of the caskets told in tripping prose and the conventional 
joking upon the suitors. Portia and Nerissa, however, seen for the 
first time in the flesh, give it sufficient life, and that “Bassanio” one 
vivid spark more. Later, in due course, come Morocco’s choice of 
the gold casket and Aragon’s of the silver. We remark that 
Morocco is allotted two scenes instead of one. The reason is, 
probably, that Shakespeare has now enriched himself with the 
Lorenzo-Jessica story (not to mention the episode of the Gobbos, 
father and son), and, with this extra weight in the Venetian scale 
of the action, is put to it to maintain the balance. He could, of 
course, finish with both Morocco and Aragon earlier and give 
Bassanio two scenes instead of one.* And if a romantic hero could 
not well wait till after dinner to make his choice, as Morocco does, 
Solanio’s arrival with the ill news of Antonio could easily have 
been kept for the later scene. But this will not do either — most 
characteristically will not do for Shakespeare. He has held his 
lovers apart, since the air of the Belmont of the caskets is too 
rarefied for flesh and blood to breathe. And Portia herself has 
been spellbound; we have only had jaunty little Nerissa to 
prophesy that love (by the pious prevision of the late lord) would 
somehow find out the way.* But once he brings them together 


^And such interest as there is in Aragon's scene is now lessened, perhaps, by 
our knowledge that Bassanio is on his way; even more, by the talk in the scene 
before of Antonio's misfortune. But Shakespeare, as his wont is, plucks some litde 
advantage from the poverty of the business by capping Aragon's vapidity with die 
excitement of the news of Bassanio's arrival. 

* Though there arc commentators who maintain that Nerissa-— even Portia, 
perhaps — gives Bassanio the hint to choose lead, or has it sung to him: 

Tell me, where b hnty hred. 

In the heart, or in the keadf 
How begot, how nourb^e^? 

And if hell only Bsten carefully he wilt note that they all rhyme with had, 
Shakespeare was surely of a simpler mind than this — ^hb audiences too* And he 
had some slight tense of the fitness of things. Would he — ^how cptdd he?— wind 
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Bassanio must break the spell. It is the story of the sleeping beauty 
and the prince in another kind; a legitimate and traditional out- 
come. And once Shakespeare himself has broken free of the fairy 
tale and brought these two to life (for Bassanio as well has been 
till now a little bloodless) it is not in him to let then) lapse from 
the scene unproved, and to the full. The long restr^t has left 
him impatient, and he must, here and now, have his dramatic 
Hing. We need not credit — or discredit him, if you'^like — ^with 
much calculation of the problem. It was common pn^ence both 
to keep Belmont as constantly in our view as Venici^ and the 
emancipating Bassanio clear of it for as long as possible. And he 
is now in the middle of his play, rather past it, ready to link his 
two stories together again. He worked forthrightly; that is written 
plain over most of his work. Though he might now find that he 
had here material for two scenes, he would not return in his 
tracks, telescope Aragon and Morocco — and take, in fact, all the 
sort of trouble we, who are his critics, must take to explain what 
a much more compact job he could have made of itl Besides, here 
is his chance to uplift the two as hero and heroine, and he will 
not dissipate its efiectiveness. 

For Bassanio, as we said, has been till now only little less bound 
than Portia in the fetters of a fairy tale; and later, Shylock and the 
bond will condemn him to protesting helplessness, and the affair 
of the rings to be merrily befooled.* The wonder indeed is, con- 
sidering the rather poor figure — painfully poor by the gospel ac- 
cording to Samuel Smiles — the coercion of the story makes him 
cut, that throughout he measures up so well to the stature of 
sympathetic hero. Shakespeare contrives it in two ways. He en- 

up this innocent fairy tale with such a slim trick? Besides, bow was it to be 
worked: l>ow is an audience to be let into the seciet? Are they likely to tag extra 
rhymes to the words of a song as they listen to it? Or u Nerissa— not Portia, 
surelyl — at some point to tip Bassanio “the wink" while be smiles knowingly back 
to assuie her that be has “cottoned on"? Where, oh, where indeed, are such 
dramatic ftneiet bred? Not in any bead that will think out the efiect thdr 
realization. 

* Little to be found in him, upon analytis, to refute the fri^ verdict lately 
passed upon him by titat distinguished and enlightened— but in this inttaiKe, 
surely, moat mistakenly whimsical— critic. Sir Arthur Quiller-Gwch, of fortun^ 
hunter, hypocrite and worse, b anything nwre certain titan titat Shahetpeare did 
not m«mi to present us aritii such a hero? If Sir Ardtur were produdng tiie (day, 
one pitiet the actor ashed to ^ye effect to his verchet 
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dows him with very noble verse; and, whenever he can, throws 
into strong relief the Bassanio of his own uncovenanted imagina- 
tioQ. He does this here. The fantasy of the caskets brought to its 
due crisis, charged with an emotion which blows it iot a finish 
into thin air, he shows us Bassanio, his heart’s desire won, agon- 
ized with grief and remorse at the news of Antonio’s danger. Such 
moments do test a man and show him for what he is; and this 
one, set in bright light and made the scene’s turning point, counts 
for more in the efiect the character makes on us than all the 
gentlemanly graces of his conventional equipment. Unless the 
actor is much at fault, we shall hear the keynote to the true Bas- 
sanio struck in the quiet simplicity — such contrast to his rhetoric 
over the caskets, even though this was less mere rhetoric than 
Morocco’s and Aragon’s — of the speech which begins 

O sweet Portia, 

Here arc a few of the unpleasant’st words 
That ever Uotted paper! . . . 

Rating myself at nothing, you shall see 
How much I was a braggart. When I told you 
My state was nothing, I should then have told you 
That I was worse than nothing; for indeed 
I have engaged myself to a dear friend, 

Engaged my friend to his mere enemy. 

To feed my means. . . . 

Here speaks Shakespeare’s Bassanio; and it is by this, and all 
that will belong to it, ^at he is meant to live in our minds. 

Producer and actors must look carefully into the way by which 
in this scene the method that has served for the casket story is 
resolved into something better fitted to the theme of the bond 
(dominant from the beginning of the play, and now to absorb 
and transform the dedicated Portia and her fortunes). It is a 
change — though we must not insist cm the contrast mc^e than 
Shakespeare does— from dramatic convention to dramatic life. 
From ^e beginning the pulse of the scene beats more strongly; 
and Portia’s 

I pray you, tarry: pause a day or two 
Before you hazard; for in chcosing wrong, 

I lose your company; therefore forbear awhile. . . . 
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is not only deeper in feeling (there has been little or nothing to 
rouse her till now; she has had to be the picture of a Portia, hardly 
more, with a spice of wit to help her through), but how much 
simpler in expression! When Bassanio turns to those obsessing 
caskets she must lapse again for a space into fancies of his swan- 
like end, her eye the watery deathbed for him, intoj talk about 
Hercules and Alcidcs (borrowed, one fears, from Morocco), about 
Dardanian wives and the like — even as he will be conycntionally 
sententious over his choice. But note how, within the convention, 
preparing an escape from it, emotion is roused and '^sustained. 
With the rhetoric of Portia’s 

Go, Hercules! 

Live thou, I live: with much, much more dismay 
I view the fight, than thou that mak’st the fray. 

for a springboard, the song and its music arc to stir us, 

whilst Bassanio comments on the casf^ets to himself. 

So (let the actor remember) when he docs at last speak, the emo- 
tional ascent will have been half climbed for him already. And 
while he pays his tribute of trope and maxim, Portia, Ncrissa and 
the rest watch him in silence, at full strain of attention, and help 
to keep us, too, intent. The speech itself sweeps unhindered to 
its height, and the pause while the casket is unlocked is filled and 
enriched by the intensity of Portia’s 

How ail the other passions fleet to air . . . 

most cunningly contrived in meaning and melody, with its 
emphasis on ‘‘despair” and “ecstasy” and “excess,” to hold us 
upwrought. The fairy talc is finally incarnate in the fantastic 
word-painting of the portrait and the reading of the scroll. Then, 
with a most delicate declension to reality, Bassanio comes to face 
her as in a more actual world, and the curtains can be drawn upon 
the caskets for the last time. Observe that not for a moment has 
Shakespeare played his fabulous story false. He takes his theater 
too seriously to go spoiling an illusion he has created. He consum- 
mates it, and turns the figures of it to fresh purpose, and they 
seem to suffer no change. 

Thrqaghout the scene— throughout the play, and the larger part 
of alf£li7^than drama for that matter— effects must be valued 
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very much in terms of music. And, with the far adventuring of 
his playwriting hardly begun, Shakespeare’s verse is already fairly 
flawless, and its maneuvering from mood to mood masterly, if still 
simple. We have the royal humility of the speech in which Portia 
yields herself (Bassanio slips back to his metaphors for a moment 
after this) ; then, for contrast, the little interlude of Gratiano and 
Nerissa, with the tripping monosyllables of Gratiano’s 

I wish you all the joy that you can wish; 

For I am sure you can wish none from me 

to mark the pace and the tone of it. Then follows the arrival of 
Antonio’s messenger with Lorenzo and Jessica; done in plain, 
easy-moving verse that will not discount the distressed silence in 
which he reads the letter, nor the quiet candor of his confession 
to Portia. Now comes another crescendo — two voices added to 
strengthen it — leading up to her generous, wide-eyed 

What sum owes he the Jew? 

Bassanio. For me, duee thousand ducats. 

Portia. What, no morel 

Pay him six thousand, and deface the bond; 

Double six thousand, and then treble that. . . . 

which itself drops to the gentleness of 

Since you are dear bought I will love you dear. 

Then, to strengthen the scene’s ending, we have the austere prose 
of Antonio’s letter, chilling us to misgiving. And since — in stage 
practice, and with the prevailing key of the play’s writing to 
consider — ^this will not do for an actual finish, there is a last 
modulation into the brisk coda of 

Since I have your good leave to go away, 

I will make haste: but till I come again, 

No bed shall e’er be guilty of my stay. 

Nor rest be interposer 'twixt us twain. 

Lorenzo and Jessica make another link (though their relation 
to Belmont is pretty arbitrary) between the two stories. This, how- 
ever, is but the secondary use of them. There must be a sense of 
time passing in Venice while the bond matures, yet we must have 
continuous action there, too, while the ritual at Belmont goes its 
measured way; so, as there can be little for Shylock and Antonio 
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to do but wait, this third, minor theme is interposed. It brings 
fresh impetus to the action as well as new matter; and it shows 
us — very usefully — another and more human side of Shylock. 
Shakespeare does not scheme it out overcarefully. The masking 
and the elopement and the coming and going they involve are 
rather inconveniently crowded together (the pleasaiit episode of 
the Gobbos may have stolen a little necessary space); and one 
chapter of the story — ^for were we perhaps to have s)i^en Shylock 
at supper with Bassanio, Lorenzo and the rest whde the dis- 
guised Jessica waited on them? — was possibly crowded out 
altogether. 

Once the fugitives, with some disregard of likelihood, have been 
brought to Belmont, Gobbo in attendance, Shakespeare turns 
them to account quite shamelessly. They play a mighty poor 
scene to give Portia and Nerissa time to disguise themselves as 
doctor and clerk.^ They will have to play another while doctor 
and clerk change to Portia and Nerissa again; but for that, as if 
in compensation, they are to be dowered with the loveliest lines 
in the play.® With the junction of the themes in the trial-scene the 
constructive problem is, of course, solved. Shylock disappearing, 
the rest is simple. 


Shakespeare’s Venice 

If Lorenzo and Jessica and a little poetry and the consort of music, 
which no well-regulated great household of his time would be 
without, arc Shakespeare’s resources (he had no other; and what 
better should we ask?) for the painting of the starlit garden of 
Belmont at the play’s end, for its beginning he must show us 
Venice. He troubles with no verbal scene-painting here; through- 
out the first scene the very word is but spoken twice, and quite 
casually. We might be anywhere in the city, or out of it, even. 
Thereafter we hear of the Rialto, of a gondola, of the common 
ferry and suchlike incidentals; but of the picturesque environ- 
ment to which modern staging has accustomed us there is no 

^ Pot^e extra time was needed for the shifting of the caskets and their furni- 
ture and the setting of the chairs of state for the Duke and the MagniEooei. But 
in that case these last must have been very elaborate. 

* For the bearing of this upon the question of act-divisfon, tee p. 564. 
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suggestion at all Yet he docs present a Venice that lived in the 
Elizabethan mind, and it is the Venice of his dramatic needs; a 
city of royal merchants trading to the gorgeous East, of Jews in 
their gaberdines (as rare a sight, remember, as to us a Chinese 
mandarin is, walking the London streets today), and of splendid 
gentlemen rustling in silks. To the lucky young Englishman who 
could hope to travel there Venice stood for culture and manners 
and the luxury of civilization; and this — without one word of 
description — ^is how Shakespeare pictures it. 

We are used nowadays to see the play begun by the entry of a 
depressed, sober-suited, middle-aged man and two skipping 
youths, who make their way with a sort of desperate merriment 
through such lines as the producer’s blue pencil has left them, 
vanish shamefacedly, reappear at intervals to speak the remnant 
of another speech or two, and slip at last unregarded into obliv- 
ion. These arc Solanio and Salarino, cursed by actors as the two 
worst bores in the whole Shakespearean canon; not excepting, 
even, those other twin brethren in nonentity, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern.® As characters, Shakespeare has certainly not been 
at much pains with them; they could exchange speeches and no 
one would be the wiser, and they move about at everybody’s 
convenience but their own. But they have their use, and it is an 
important one; realize it, and there may be some credit in fulfill- 
ing it. They arc there to paint Venice for us, the Venice of the 
magnificent young man. Bassanio embodies it also; but there arc 
other calls on him, and he will he off to Belmont soon. So do 
Gratiano and Lorenzo; but they will be gone too. Solanio and 
Salarino will not fail us; they hoist this flag at the play’s beginning 
and keep it bravely flying for as long as need be. When Salarino, 
for a beginning, addresses Antonio with 

There, where your argosies with portly sail, 

Like signiors and rich burghers on the flood, 

Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers. 

That curt’sy to them, do them reverence 
As they fly by them with their woven wings. 

—there should be no skipping merriment in this. 

* But Iloseticraate anci Guildeustem, as Shakespeare wrote ffiem, are not flie 
mere puppets that die uiual maaglmg oi die text leaves diem. 
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They are argosies themselves, these magnificent young men, of 
high-flowing speech; pageants to overpeer the callow English 
rufiians, to whom they are here displayed. The talk passes from 
spices and silks into fine classical phrases; and with what elabo- 
rate, dignified dandyism it ends! , 

Enter Bassanto, Lorenzo and Gratiano. | 

SoLANio. Here comes Bassanio, your most noble kijuman, 
Gratiano, and Lorenzo. Fare you well; \ 

We leave you now with better company. ' 

Salarino. I would have stayed till I had made you metry, 

If worthier friends had not prevented me. 

Antonio. Your worth is very dear in my regard. 

I take it, your own business calls on you. 

And you embrace the occasion to depart. 

Salarino. Good-morrow, my good lords. 

Bassanio. Good signiors both, when shall we laugh? Say, 
when? 

You grow exceeding strange: Must it be so? 

Salarino. Well make our leisures to attend on yours. 

No apologetic gabbling here: but such a polish, polish as might 
have satisfied Mr. Turveydrop. Solanio— if one could distinguish 
between them — might cut the finer figure of the two. When the 
Masque is in question: 

’Tis vile [he says], unless it may be quaindy ordered. 

And better, in my mind, not undertook. 

Salarino has a cultured young gentleman’s turn for classical allu- 
sion. He ranges happily from two-headed Janus and Nestor to 
Venus’ pigeons. 

But it is, as we said, when Bassanio and Gratiano and Lorenzo 
with his Jessica have departed, that the use these two are to the 
play becomes plainest. They give us the first news of Antonio’s 
losses, and hearsay, filtering through them, keeps the disaster 
conveniently vague. If we saw the blow fall on Antonio, the far 
more dramatic scene in which Shylock is thrown from depth to 
heights and from heights to depth as ill news and this good news 
strike upon him would be left at a discount. In this scene they 
are most useful (if they are not made mere urgets for a star actor 
to shoot at). For here again is Venice, in the contrast between 
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sordid Shylock and Tubal and our magnificent young gentlemen, 
superfine still of speech and manner, but not above a litde Jew- 
baiting. They sustain that theme — and it must be sustained — till 
it can be fully and finally orchestrated in the trial-scene. It is a 
simple stagecraft which thus employs them, and their vacuity as 
characters inclines us to forget this, their very real utility. Forget- 
ting it, Shakespeare’s histrionic Venice is too often forgotten also. 

The Characters, 
and the Crisis of the Action 

None of the minor characters does much more than illustrate the 
story; at best, they illuminate with a little lively detail their own 
passage through it. Not the Duke, nor Morocco, Aragon, Tubal, 
Lorenzo, Jessica, nor the Gobbos, nor Nerissa, had much being in 
Shakespeare’s mind, we feel, apart from the scenes they played, and 
the use they were to him. It is as futile, that is to say, to discuss 
Jessica’s excuses for gilding herself with ducats when she elopes as 
it is to work out her itinerary via Genoa to Belmont; we might as 
well start writing the life-story of Mistress Margery Gobbo. 

PORTIA 

Shakespeare can do little enough with Portia while she is still 
the slave of the caskets; incidentally, the actress must resist the 
temptation to try and do more. She has this picture of an en- 
chanted princess to present, verse and prose to speak perfectly, and 
she had better be content with that. But we feel, nevertheless (and 
in this, very discreetly, she may at once encourage us), that here, 
pent up and primed for escape, is one of that eminent succession 
of can^d and fearless souls: Rosaline, Helena, Beatrice, Rosalind 
— ^they embodied an ideal lodged for long in Shakespeare’s imag- 
ination; he gave it expression whenever he could. Once he can 
set his Portia free to be herself, he quickly makes up for lost 
time. He has need to; for from the moment of that revealing 

You see me, Lord Bassanio, when I stand. . . . 

not half the play’s life is left her, and during a good part of this 
^ must poK as the young doctor of Rome whose name is 
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Balthasar. He docs not very deliberately develop her character; he 
seems by now to know too much about her to need to do that. He 
reveals it to us mainly in little things, and lets us feel its whole 
happy virtue in the melody of her speech. This it is that casts its 
spell upon the strict court of Venice. The 

Shed thou no blood. ... \ 

is an effective trick. But \ 

The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth as the gende rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath. . . . 

with its continuing beauty, gives the true Portia. To the very end 
she expands in her fine freedom, growing in authority and dig- 
nity, fresh touches of humor enlightening her, new traits of 
graciousness showing. She is a great lady in her perfect simplicity, 
in her ready tact (sec how she keeps her guest Antonio free from 
the mock quarrel about the rings), and in her quite unconscious 
self-sufficiency (she jokes without embarrassment about taking 
the mythical Balthasar to her bed, but she snubs Gratiano the next 
minute for talking of cuckoldry, even as she snubbed Nerissa for 
a very mild indelicacy — she is fond of Nerissa, but no forward 
waiting-women for her!). Yet she is no more than a girl. 

Here is an effect that we arc always apt to miss in the acting 
of Shakespeare today. It is not the actress’s fault that she cannot 
be what her predecessor, the boy-Portia, was; and she brings us 
compensation for losses which should leave us — if she vi^ill miti- 
gate the losses as far as she can — gainers on the whole. But the 
constant play made in the Comedies upon the contrast between 
womanly passion or wisdom and its very virginal enshrining gives 
a delicacy and humor to these figures of romance which the lim- 
ited resources of the boy left vivid, which the ampler endowment 
of the woman too often obscures. This is no paradox, but the 
obvious result of a pracdcal artistry making the most of its 
materials. Portia does not abide in this dichotomy as fully as, for 
instance, Rosalind and Viob do; but Shakespeare turns it to 
account with her in half a hundred little ways, and to blur, the 
eSttx of them is to r(4> her of much distinction. 
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The very first line she speaks, the 

By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is aweary of this great 
world. 

is likely to come from the mature actress robbed of half its point. 
This will not matter so much. But couple that “little body” with 
her self-surrender to Bassanio as 

an unlessoned girl, unschooled, unpractised; 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn .... 

and with the mischief that hides behind the formal courtesies of 
the welcome to Aragon and Morocco, with the innocence of the 
amazed 

What no more! 

Pay him six thousand and deface the bond .... 

with the pretty sententiousness of her talk of herself, her 

I never did repent of doing good, 

Nor shall not now. . . . 

followed by the artless 

This comes too near the praising of myself .... 

and the figure built up for us of the heiress and great lady of 
Belmont is seen to be a mere child, too, who lives remote in her 
enchanted world. Set beside this the Portia of resource and com- 
mand, who sends Bassanio posthaste to his friend, and beside that 
the schoolgirl laughing with Nerissa over the trick they arc to 
play their new lords and masters. Know them all for one Portia, 
a wise and gallant spirit so virginally enshrined; and we sec to 
what profit Shakespeare turned his disabilities. There is, in this 
play, a twofold artistry in the achievement. Unlikelihood of plot 
is redeemed by veracity of character; while the artifice of the 
medium, the verse and its convention, and the stylized acting of 
boy as woman, re-reconciles us to the fantasy of the plot. 

But a boy-Porua*s advantage was chiefly manifest, of course, in 
the scene of the trial; and here in particular the actress of today 
must sec that she lessens it no more than she need. The curious 
process of what we may call the “double negative,” by which an 
Elizabethan audience first admitted a boy as a girl and then 
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enjoyed the pretense that the girl was a boy, is obsolete for us; 
make-believe being the game, there was probably some pleasure 
just in this complication of it. This beside, there was the direct 
dramatic effect, which the boy made supremely well in his own 
person, of the wise young judge, the Daniel come toi judgment. 
Shylock (and Shakespeare) plucks the allusion from the popular 
story of Susanna; but there may be some happy conmsion, per- 
haps, with that other Daniel who was among . . the (ijiildren of 
Israel, of the king’s seede and of the Prince’s: Springald^ without 
any blemish, but well-favoured, studious in all wisdomt;, skillful 
for knowledge, able to utter knowledge, and such as have liveli- 
nesse in them, that they might stand in the king’s palace. . . 
For this is the very figure we should see. Here is the strict court 
of Venice, like enough to any law court, from East to West, from 
Shakespeare’s time to now, in that it will seem to the stranger 
there very dry and discouraging, airless, lifeless. Age and incre- 
dulity preside; and if passion and life do enter, they must play 
upon muted strings. The fiercely passionate Shylock is anomaly 
enough in such surroundings. Then comes this youth, as brisk 
and businesslike as you please, and stands before the judges’ 
bench, alert, athletic, modest, confident. He is life incarnate and 
destined to victory; and such a victory is the fitting climax to a 
fairy talc. So the Portia that will — a? most Portias do — ^lapse into 
feminine softness and pitch the whole scene in the key of the 
speech on mercy, and that in a key of sentiment, damns the scene 
and herself and the speech, all three. This amazing youth has the 
ear of the court at once; but he’ll only hold it by strict attention 
to business. Then, suddenly, out of this, comes the famous appeal, 
and catches us and the court unaware, catches us by the throat, 
enkindles us. In this lies the effect. Prepare for it, or make the 
beauty of it overbeautiful (all the more now, because it is famous 
and hackneyed) and it becomes a dose of soothing syrup 
This, be it further remembered, is not the scene’s tq>'note; con- 
flict and crisis are to come. They are brought about simply and 
directly; the mechanical trick of the “No jot of blood’’ diat is to 
resolve them asks nothing else. Shakespeare keeps the medium 
of the verse as simple; it flows on with hardly a broken line. The 
conflict is between Portia and Shylock. Bassanio’s agony, An- 
tonio’s stoic rengnation cannctt be given great play; the artifice of 
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the story will not even now sustain crosscurrents of human pas- 
sion. But the constraint of the business of a court accounts well 
enough for their quiescence (the actors need do nothing to dis- 
count it) and the few notes that are struck from them suffice. The 
action must sweep ahead and no chance be given us to question 
its likelihood. Even when all is over the Duke departs with not 
much more comment upon this amazing case than an invitation 
to the learned young doaor to come to dinner, and Antonio and 
his friends are as casual about it and almost as calm. There is 
tactful skill in this. Shylock has gone, that fairy tale is done with; 
the less we look back upon it, the sooner we come to fresh comedy 
again the better. 

Throughout the scene a Portia must, of course, by no smallest 
sign betray to us — as well betray it to Bassanio — ^that she is other 
than she now seems. No difficulty here, as we said, for Shake- 
speare’s Portia, or his audience either. There was no wondering 
as he faced the judges why they never saw this was a woman 
(since very obviously he now wasn’t) nor why Bassanio did not 
know his wife a yard off. The liquid sentences of the Mercy 
speech were no betrayal, nor did the brusque aside of a young 
lawyer, intent upon his brief— 

Your wife would give you little thanks for that. 

If she were by to hear you make the offer. 

—lose iu quite casual humor. All this straightforwardness the 
modern actress must, as far as she can, restore. 

ANTONIO, GRATIANO AND OTHERS 

In these early plays character does not as a rule outrun the re- 
quirements of the plot. Shakespeare is content enough with the 
decorative, the sententious, the rhetorical, in his casual Venetians, 
in Aragon and Morocco; with the conventional in Launcelot, 
who is the stage clown — the juggler with words, neat, agile, re- 
sourceful and occasionally ^miliar with the audience, as a clown 
and a jug^er should be— under a thin disguise of character; with 
old Gobbo for a minute or two’s incidenul fun; with the pure 
utility of Tubal. 

Antonio is flesh and blood. He is the passive figure of the story’s 
demand; but Shakespeare refines this in the selflessness that can 
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send Bassanio to Belmont and be happy in a friend’s happiness, in 
the indifference to life that lets him oppose patience to his enemy’s 
fury; and he makes him more convincingly this sort of man by 
making him just a little self<on$cious too. 

In sooth, I know not why I am so sad . . 

If he does not, it is not for want of thinking about^ it. He takes 
a sad pleasure in saying that he is ^ 

a tainted wether of the fiock, 

Meetest for death ... 

But there is a redeeming ironic humor in 

You cannot better be employed, Bassanio, 

Then to live still and write mine epitaph. 

He is sufficiently set forth, and there is conveyed in him a better 
dignity than mere words give.^® 

Nerissa is echoing merriment; not much more. 

Shakespeare may have had half a mind to make something a 
little out of the way of Gratiano. He starts him with a tempera- 
ment and a witty speech; but by the play’s end we have not had 
much more from him than the “infinite deal of nothing” of Bas- 
sanio’s gibe, rattling stuff, bouncing the play along, but revealing 
no latent Gratiano. It all makes a good enough pattern of this 
sort of man, who will be a useful foil to Bassanio, and can be 
paired off for symmetry with Portia’s foil, Nerissa; and the play 
needed no more. But there is enough of him, and enough ulk 
about him, for one to feel that he missed by only a little the touch 
of magic that would have made something more of him and 
added him to the list of those that survive the lowering of the 
lights and the theater’s emptying. There is a moment while he 
waits to take his share in Jessica’s abduction, and sits reflecting: 

All things that are. 

Are with mote spuit chased than enjoyed. 

How like a yonker or a prodigal. 

The scarfed bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d and embraced by the strumpet wind I 
How like a i^odigal doth the return; 

^•U it wordi renutiuiic that the wwd "«d," at Sbaken>eare utet it, may mean 
rather tdema and tetious diaa definitely miserable. 
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With ovcr-wcathcr’d ribs, and ragged sails, 

Tom, rent and beggared by the strumpet wind I 

Harsh enough similes for such an occasion! Is this another side 
to the agreeable rattle? Does the man who exclaims 

Let me play the fooll 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come .... 

find life in fact rather bitter to his taste? But one must beware of 
reading subtleties into Shakespeare. If such a Gratiano was ever 
shadowed in his mind, he made no solid substance of him. 

Bassanio we have spoken of; play th& part straightforwardly 
and it will come right. 


SHYLOCK 

There remains Shylock. He steps into the play, actual and indi- 
vidual from his first word on, and well might in his strength (we 
come to feel) have broken the pinchbeck of his origin to biu, had 
a later Shakespeare had the handling of him. As it is, his actuality 
is not weakened by the fantasy of the bond, as is Portia’s by her 
caskets. For one thing, our credulity is not strained till the time 
comes for its maturing, and by then — if ever— the play and its 
acting will have captured us. For another, the law and its ways 
are normally so uncanny to a layman that the strict court of an 
exotic Venice might give even stranger judgments than this and 
only confirm us in our belief that once litigation begins almost 
anything may happen. Despite the borrowed story, this Shylock 
is essentially Shakespeare’s own. But if he is not a puppet, neither 
is he a stalking-horse; he is no more a mere means to exemplify- 
ing the Semitic problem than is Othello to the raising of the 
color question. “I am a Jew.” “Haply, for I am black. . . .” Here 
we have — and in Shylock’s ‘case far more acutely and completely 
—the circumstances of the dramatic conflict; but at the heart of 
it are men; and we may surmise, indeed, that from a maturer 
Shakespeare we should have had, as with Othello, much more of 
the man, and so rather less of the alien and his griefs. However 
that may be, he steps now into the play, individual and imagina- 
tively full-grown, and the scene of his talk with Bassamo and 
Antonio is masterly exposition. 
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The dry taciturnity of his 

Three thousand ducats; well? 

(the lure of that thrice-echoed "Well”!) and the cold dissecting of 
the business in hand are made colder, drier yet by contrast with 
the happy sound of Portia’s laughter dying in our ears as he 
begins to' speak. And for what a helpless innocent Ejassanio shows 
beside him; overanxious, touchy, overcivill Shylikk takes his 
time; and suddenly we see him peering, myopic, beneath his brows. 
Who can the newcomer be? And the quick brain answers beneath 
the question’s cover: They must need the money badly if Antonio 
himself comes seeking me. Off goes Bassanio to greet his friend; 
and Shylock in a long aside can discharge his obligations to the 
plot.^‘ These eleven lines are worth comment. In them is all the 
motive power for drama that the story, as Shakespeare found it, 
provides; and he throws this, with careless opulence, into a single 
aside. Then he returns to the upbuilding of his Shylock. 

Note the next turn the scene takes. From the snuffling depre- 
ciation of his present store, for his own wonted fawning on 
these Christian clients, Shylock unexpectedly rises to the digni- 
ties of 

When Jacob grazed his uncle Laban’s sheep. . . 

And with this the larger issue opens out between Gentile and 
Jew, united and divided by the scripture they revere, and held 
from their business by this tale from it— of flocks and herds and 
the ancient East. Here is another Shylock; and Antonio may well 
stare, and answer back with some respect — though he recovers 
contempt for the alien creature quickly enough. But with what 
added force the accusation comes: 

Signior Antonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me. . . . 

You called me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine. . . . 

This is one of the ever-recurring small strokes of stagecraft that are hardly 
appreciable apart from an Eliabethan suge. Shylock' and Bassanio are to the 
front of die idatform. Antonio, near the door, it by convention any convenieot 
distance oBi by impression, too, with no realisdc scenery to destroy the impres- 
Mon. Shylock it left isfdated, to isolated diat the long aside has all the importance 
and the force of a sediloquy. 
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The two Venetians see the Ghetto denizen again, and only hear 
the bondman’s whine. But to us there is now all Jewry couched 
and threatening there, an ageless force behind it. They may make 
light of the money bond, but we shdl not. 

Shakespeare keeps character within the bounds of story with 
great Uct; but such a character as this that has surged in his 
imagination asks more than such a story to feed on. Hence, pardy 
at least, the new theme of Jessica and her flight, which will give 
Shylock another and more instant grudge to satisfy. It is devel- 
oped with strict economy. Twenty-one lines are allowed to Jessica 
and Launcelot, another twenty or so to her lover and their plans; 
then, in a scene not sixty long, Shylock and his household are 
enshrined. As an example of dramatic thrift alone this is worth 
remark. The parting with Launcelot: he has a niggard liking for 
the fellow, is even hurt a little by his leaving, touched in pride, 
too, and shows it childishly. 

Thou shalt not gormandize 
As thou hast done with me. . . . 

But he can at least pretend that he parts with him willingly 
and makes some profit by it. The patting with Jessica, which we 
of the audience know to be a parting indeed; that constant calling 
her by name, which tells us of the lonely man! He has looked 
to her for everything, has tasked her hard, no doubt; he is her 
jailer, yet he trusts her, and loves her in his extortionate way. 
Uneasy stranger that he is within these Venetian gates; the 
puritan, who, in a wastrel world, will abide by law and prophets! 
So full a picture of the man does the short scene give that it seems 
hardly possible we see no more of him than this between the 
making of the bond and the climacteric outbreak of pasaon upon 
Jesaca’s lc»s and the news of Antonio’s ruin.^* 

References to him abound; Shylock can never be long out of 

^*Aad 10 itnnge has this seemed to many a producer of the play and actor of 
^ylock, that we have been given scenes of pamomime in whidi Shylock oomes 
back from Bassaaio's supper to find lesska flown. The solitary figure wUh a 
lantern, the unansweied rapifing at ^ door, has become all but t r a d i tion a l . 
Irving did it, Coghlan had idready done something of die sort, and — I fancy— 
Boodt. An tngetdotts variation upon a theme by Shakespeare, dmt yet meidy 
enfeebles the theme. The tengthier elaboration of a Shylock seen distracted at the 
discovery of hit lota la, of coune, even more inadmis^k, aince Sh a kesp eare hat 
A^iberattiy avoided the wtuadon. 
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our minds. But how deliberate is the thrift of opportunity we 
may judge by our being shown the first effect of the loss on him 
only through the ever-useful eyes of Salarino and Solanio. This is 
politic, however, from other points of view. Look where the scene 
in question falls, between Morocco’s choice of his casket and Ara- 
gon’s. Here or hereabouts some such scene must <pmc, for the 
progress of the Antonio and Shylock story cannot pe neglected. 
But conceive the effect of such a tragic outcry as SHjrlock’s own, 

So strange, outrageous, and so variable. . . 

—of such strong dramatic meat sandwiched between pleasant 
conventional rhetoric. How much of the credibility of the casket 
story would survive the association, with how much patience 
should we return to it? But Salarino and Solanio tone down trag- 
edy to a good piece of gossip, as it becomes young men of the 
world to do. We avoid an emotional danger zone; and, for the 
moment at least, that other danger of an inconvenient sympathy 
with “the dog Jew.” When Shylock’s outbreak of anguish does 
come, the play is nearer to its climax, Bassanio’s choice is about to 
free Portia’s story from its unreality, and his savage certainty of 
revenge upon Antonio will now depress the sympathetic balance 
against him. 

But, considering the story’s bounds, what a full-statured figure 
we already have! Compare the conventional aside, the statement 
of the theme, in the earlier scene, the bald 

I hate him for he is a Christian. . . . 

with the deluge of molten passion which descends upon Ac de- 
voted Solanio and Salarino, obliterating their tart humor; compare 
Ac Acme, that is to say, with its development, mere story with 
character, and measure in the comparison Shakespeare’s growing 
dramatic power. 

In tone and temper and mcAod as well this scene breaks away 
from all Aat has gone before. The very start in prose, Ac brisk 

Now, what news on Ac Rialto? 
even, perhaps, Solanio’s apology for farmer 

dips of prdixity or crossing the plain highway of talk . . . 
seem to tell us Aat Shakespeare is now asserting the rights d his 
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own imagination, means, at any rate, to let this chief creature of 
it, his Shylock, off the leash. And verily he does. 

The scene’s method repays study. No whirling storm of fury is 
asked for; this is not the play’s crisis, but preparation for it still. 
Shylock is wrapped in resentful sorrow, telling over his wrong for 
the thousandth time. Note the repetition of thought and phrase. 
And how much more sinister this sight of him with the wound 
festering than if we had seen the blow’s instant fall! His mind 
turns to Antonio, and the thrice told 

let him look to his bond. 

is a rope of salvation for him; it knots up the speech in a dreadful 
strength. Then, on a sudden, upon the good young Salarino’s 
reasonable supposition that what a moneylender wants is his 
money back; who on earth would take flesh instead? — 

What’s that good for? 

— there flashes out the savagery stripped naked of 

To bait fish withal: if it will feed nothing else, it will feed my 
revenge. 

Now we have it; and one salutes such purity of hatred. There 
follows the famous speech — no need to quote it — mounting in 
passionate logic, from its 

He hath disgraced me . , . and what's his reason? I am a Jew. 
to the height of 

If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility? Revenge. If a 
Christian wrong a Jew, what should his suflerance be by Chris- 
tian example? Why, revenge. The villainy you teach me I will 
execute, and it shall go hard but 1 will better the instruction. 

This is a Shylock born of the old story, but transformed, and 
here a theme of high tragedy, of the one seemingly never-ending 
tragedy of the world. It is the theme for a greater play than Shake- 
speare was yet to write. But if this one cannot be sustained on such 
a height, he has at least for the moment raised it there. 

Solanio and Salarino are quite oblivious to the great moral 
issue opened out to them; though they depart a little sobered — this 
Jew seems a dangerous fellow. There follows the remarkable 
passage with Tubal; of gruesome comedy, the apocalyptic Shy- 
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lock shrunk already to the man telling his ill-luck against his 
enemy’s, weighing each in scales (love for his daughter, a memory 
of his dead wife thrown in!) as he is used to weigh the coin which 
is all these Christians have left him for his pride. It is technically 
a notable passage, in that it is without conflia or contrast, things 
generally necessary to dramatic dialogue; but the l:|reaking of a 
rule will be an improvement, now and then, upon ‘^obedience to 
it. So Shakespeare, for a finish, lowers the scene fr<^m its crisis, 
from that confronting of Christian and Jew, of hate i^ith hate, to 
this raucous assonance of these two of a kind and mind, standing 
cheek to cheek in common cause, the excellent Tubal fueling up 
revenge. 

Such a finish, ousting all nobility, both shows us another fiicet 
of Shylock himself (solid figure enough now to be turned any 
way his maker will) and is, as we saw, a shadow against which 
the high romance of Bassanio’s wooing will in a moment shine 
the more brightly. Sharp upon the heels of this, he comes again; 
but once more apocalyptic, law incarnate now. 

Shylock. Gaoler, look to him; tell me not of mercy; 

This is the fool that lent out money gratis: 

Gaoler, look to him. 

Antonio. Hear me yet, good Shylock. 

Shylock. I’ll have my bond; speak not against my bond: 

I have sworn an oath that I will have my bond. 

Verse and its dignity arc needed for this scene; and note the 
recurring knell of the phrases: 

I’ll have my bond; I will not hear thee speak: 
ril have my bond, and therefore speak no more, 
ril not be made a soft and dull-eyed fool, 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To Christian intercessors. Follow not; 

111 have no speaking: I will have my bond. 

Here is a Shylock primed for the play’s great scene; and Shakc- 
speare^s Shylock wrought ready for a catastrophe, which is a 
deeper one by far than that the story yields. For not in the missing 
his vengeance on Antonio will be this Shylock’s tragedy, but in 
the betrayal of the faith on which be builds. 

I’ve sworn an oath that I will have my bond ...» 
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How many times has the synagogue not heard it sworn? 

An oath, an oath. I have an oath in Heaven .... 

He has made his covenant with an unshakable God: 

What judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong? 

— ^and he is to find himself betrayed. 

It is the apocalyptic Shylock that comes slowly into court, soli- 
tary and silent, to face and to outface the Duke and all the moral 
power of Venice.'* When he does speak he answers the Duke as 
an equal, setting a sterner sanction against easy magnanimity — at 
other people’s expense! One could complain that this first appeal 
for mercy discounts Portia’s. To some extent it does; but the more 
famous speech escapes comparison by coming when the spell of 
the young doctor is freshly cast on us, and by its finer content and 
larger scope. Structurally, the Duke’s speech is the more impor- 
tant, for it sets the lists, defines the issue and provokes that 

I have possessed your grace of what I purpose; 

And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond .... 

So confident is he that he is tempted to shift ground a little and 
let yet another Shylock peep — the least likable of all. He goes on 

You’ll ask me, why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion flesh, than to receive 
Three thousand ducats: I’ll not answer that. 

But say it is my humour .... 

Legality gives license to the hard heart. Mark the progression. 
While the sufferer cried 

The villainy you teach me I will execute, and it shall go hard 
but I v^Il better the instruction. 

with the law on his side it is 

What judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong? 

from which he passes, by an easy turn, to the mere moral 
anarchy of 

Upon the modern stage he lunalty has Tubal for a companion; one has even 
seen him seconded by a small crowd of sympathetic Jews. How any producer can 
bring himsetf so to discount the poignant sight of that drab, heroic flgure, lonely 
amid the magnsflcence around, pma undermndingl 
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The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought; ’tis mine, and I will have it. . . . 

and in Satanic heroism stands defiant: 

If you deny me, fie upon your law! 

There is no force in the decrees of Venice. 

I stand for judgment. Answer: shall I have jt? 

There is a dreadful silence. For who, dwelling unquestioningly 
under covenant of law, shall gainsay him? ^ 

It says much for the mental hypnosis which the make-believe of 
the theater can induce that this scene of the trial holds us so spell- 
bound. Its poetry adds to the enchantment — let anyone try re- 
writing it in prose — and the exotic atmosphere helps. But how 
much more is due to the embroidering of character upon story so 
richly that the quality of the fabric comes to matter littlel Shake- 
speare, at any rate, has us now upon the elemental heights of 
drama. He cannot keep us there. Portia must perform her conjur- 
ing trick; perhaps this is why he gives Shylock full scope before 
she arrives. But he brings us down with great skill, maneuvering 
character to the needs of the story, and turning story to character’s 
account. 

The coming of the young judge’s clerk does not impress Shy- 
lock. How should it? Little Nerissa! He has won, what doubt of 
it? He can indulge then — why not? — the lodged hate and loathing 
he bears Antonio. The Duke is busy with Bellario’s letter and the 
eyes of the court are off him. From avenger he degenerates to 
butcher. To be caught, lickerish-lipped, by Bassanio; and Gra- 
tiano’s rough tongue serves him as but another whetstone for 
savagery! He turns surly at first sight of the wise young judge — 
sidiat need of such a fine fellow and more fine talk? — and surlier 
still when it is talk of mercy. He stands there, he tells them yet 
again, asking no favors, giving none. 

My deeds upon my headi I crave the law. 

The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

Why does Shakespeare now delay the catastrophe by a hundred 
lines, and kt Portia pby cat-and-mouse with her victim? From the 
story’s standpoint, of a>urse, to keep up the excitement a while 
longer. We guess there is a way out. We wonder what it can be; 
and yet, that knife lining, Antonb’s doom seems to come 
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nearer and nearer. This is dramatic child’s play, and excellent of 
its sort. But into it much finer stuff is woven. We are to have more 
than a trick brought off; there must be a better victory; this faith 
in which Shylock abides must be broken. So first she leads him 
on. Infatuate, finding her all on his side, he finally and formally 
refuses the money— walks into the trap. Next she plays upon his 
fanatical trust in his bond, sets him searching in mean mockery 
for a charitable comma in it — had one escaped his cold eye— even 
as the Pharisees searched their code to convict Christ. Fold by 
fold, the prophetic dignity falls from him. While Antonio takes 
his selfless farewell of his friend, Shylock must stand clutching 
his bond and his knife, only contemptible in his triumph. She 
leads him on to a last slaveringly exultant cry ; then the blow falls. 

Note that the tables are very precisely turned on him. 

if thou tak’st more, 

Or less, than just a pound, be it so much 
As makes it light or heavy in the substance, 

Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple, nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hair. . . 

is exact retaliation for Shylock’s insistence upon the letter of his 
bond. Gratiano is there to mock him with his own words, and to 
sound, besides, a harsher note of retribution than Portia can; for 
the pendulum of sympathy now swings back a little — ^more than 
a little, we are apt to feel. But the true catastrophe is clear. Shy- 
lock stood for law and the letter of the law; and it seemed, 
in its kind, a noble thing to stand for, ennobling him. It betrays 
him, and in the man himself there is no virtue left. 

Is that the law? 

he ga^s helplessly. It is his only thought. The pride and power 
in which legality had wrapped him, by which he had outfaced 
them all, and held Venice herself to ransom, are gone. He stands 
stripped, once more the sordid Jew that they may spit upon, 
gree^ for money, and hurriedly keen to profit by his shame. 

I take this oStt then; pay the bond thrice, 

And let the Christian go. 

Here is Sbakespeaw’s Shylock’s fall, and nt^ in the trick the law 
plays him. 
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He is given just a chance — ^would the story let him take it! — ^to 
regain tragic dignity. What is passing in his mind that prompts 
Portia's 

Why doth the Jew pause? Take thy forfeiture.^* 

No, nothing, it would seem, but the thought that he will be well 
out of the mess with his three thousand ducats safe.| 

Shakespeare has still to bring his theme full circl^. He does it 
with doubled regard to character and story. \ 

Why, then the devil give him good of it! 
ril stay no longer question. 

If he were not made to stay, by every canon of theatrical justice 
Shylock would be let off too lightly; wherefore we find that the 
law has another hold on him. It is but a logical extending of 
retribution, which Gratiano is quick to reduce to its brutal ab- 
surdity. Here is Shylock with no more right to a cord with which 
to hang himself than had Antonio to a bandage for his wound. 
These quibbling ironies are for the layman among the few de- 
lights of law. Something of the villainy the Jew taught them the 
Christians will now execute; and Shylock, as helpless as Antonio 
was, takes on a victim’s dignity in turn. He stays silent while his 
fate, and the varieties of official and unofficial mercy to be shown 
him, are canvassed.^” He is allowed no comment upon his impov- 
erishing for the benefit of "his son Lorenzo" or upon his forced 
apostasy. But could eloquence serve better than such a silence? 

PoxTiA. Art thou contented, Jew? What dost thou say? 

Shyu>ck. I am content 

With the three words of submission the swung pendulum of the 
drama comes to rest. And for the last of him we have only 

^*$ee Furncsi for sa elaborate, tlluminating and winy comment upon the 
iituatkm. 

It is bard to see why Antook»*s takinf die money to pass im to **the gende- 
maa tbat lately stob bis dat^thier** and providing that, for hts balf-pardon **be 
presently become a Cbristian,** should be so reprobated by some critka. If we 
have less confidence today than bad Antonio in tbe e^cacy of bapusm, have we 
none left in the rightfulness of reparation? Not much in its efikacy, perhaps. An- 
tonto, one must insist, does not mean to beep any of the money lor himself. One 
hopes he never lapsed into self-righteousness in recalling this. Nodiing is said, 
however, about the oiiginai three dioitsand ducatat 
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I pray you give me leave to go from hence; 

I am not well. Send the deed after me. 

And I will sign it. 

Here is the unapproachable Shakespeare. “I am not well.” It 
nears banality and achieves perfection in its simplicity. And what 
a completing of the picture of ShylockI His deep offense has been 
against human kindness; he had scorned compassion and prayed 
God himself in aid of his vengeance. So Shakespeare dismisses 
him upon an all but ridiculous appeal to our pity, such as an ailing 
child might make that had been naughty; and we should put the 
naughtiness aside. He passes out silently, leaving the gibing 
Gratiano the last word, and the play’s action sweeps on without 
pause. There can be no greater error than to gerrymander Shy- 
lock a strenuously “effective exit” — and most Shylocks commit it. 
From the character’s point of view the significant nmplicity of 
that 

I am not well. 

is spoiled; and from the point of view of the play the technical 
skill with which Shakespeare abstracts from his comedy this 
tragic and dominating figure and avoids anticlimax after is 
nullified. 


The Return to Comedy 

The tragic interest is posted to oblivion cavalierly indeed. Seven 
lines suffice, and the Duke’s processional departure. The buaness 
of the rings is dien briskly dispatched, and made the brisker by 
the businesslike matter of the signing of the deed being tacked 
to it. Thence to Belmont; and while Lorenzo and Jessica paint its 
moonlit beauty for us, Balthasar and his clerk have time to change 
costume and tire their heads again for Portia and Nerissa. They 
have evidently, as we saw, none too much time; for Launoelot is 
allowed a last— and an incongruously superfluous— piece of down- 
ing. But the mudeians can play ahead for an extra minute or ttyo 
if hooks and eyes refuse to fasten, and no one will notice the delay. 
The last stretch of dialogue is lively; a comic quartet coming 
after the consort viols, and it asks for a like virtuonty. The 
play ends, pleasantly and wttit formality, as a fairy tale should. 
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One niay wonder that the last speech is left (against tradition) to 
Gratiano; but one practical reason is plain. Portia and Bassanio, 
Antonio, Lorenzo and Jessica must pace off the stage in their 
stately Venetian way, while Gratiano’s harmless ribaldry is tossed 
to the audience as an epilogue. Then he and Nerissa, now with 
less dignity than ever to lose, skip quickly after, j 

Act-Division and Staging ^ 

However well the First Folio’s five-act rule may fit other plays, 
and whatever, in Elizabethan stage practice, division ihto five acts 
implied, there is ample evidence that The Merchant of Venice was 
meant to be played without an effective break. The scenes, and the 
padding in them, that give time for Portia and Nerissa to change 
clothes, are one sign of it. The first of these is padding unalloyed, 
and very poor padding at that. For the second, Shakespeare finds 
better and pleasanter excuse; but in part, at least, we owe that 
charming duet between Lorenzo and Jessica to this practical 
necd.“ 

A case of a sort can be made out for the division in the Folio. 
Granted five acts, this fourth and fifth are manifest; the begin- 
nings and finishings of the first three make useful milestones in 
the story, but others every bit as useful could be set up. It is 
worth noting that this act-division does nothing to elucidate the 
complex time-scheme of our anxious editors; but the Folio's 
expert play-divider would be no more bothered by that problem 
than Shakespeare had been. Nor was he concerned to etid his acts 
memorably; the second leaves Aragon in our minds and the third 
ends with Jessica and Lorenzo’s and the play’s worst scene.*’ 
There might, however, be good enough reason in the Elizabethan 
theater lor making an act’s first scene arresting and for letting its 
last tail away; for they had, of course, no curtain to lower upon 
a climax, and after an interval interest would need quick re- 

** Tlie two Keoe* uc, to a Kae. of the tame length. Add to the one the opening 
of the tml-weae, end to the other, for nfety't loke, twenty ban or m of mtisk, 
and we have die tinw allotted for die change of oottume. 

^’^Fumeat teet dramatic print in die aecond act ending with Batianb on die 
doontep. I titggett diat Neriaia'a tag is meant to keep Belmoat a Htde in our 
■dads during dm Mcnuous scene betw ee n Shylock and Tdbal wluch follows; but 
dttt, if anything, it tells against an aa-pause falling here, rather than for it 
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kindling. No producer today, one hopes, will want to lower a 
picture'Stage curtain at such points. Nor, if he is wise, while his 
stories are working to their joint crisis will he give us pause to 
think by what strange leaps in time and space they travel. 

But surely there are many signs that— however, for convenience 
sake, it is to be acted, with or without pause— Shakespeare has 
conceived and constructed the play indivisibly. There is the alter 
nating between Venice and Belmont, and the spinning-out of the 
Portia story to fit with the other; neither device gains by or coun- 
tenances act-division. There is the unhesitating sweep of the action 
up to the trial-scene, and indeed beyond it. One can parcel it up 
in various ways — the Folio’s and half a dozen others — and on 
various pleas; but will any one of them make the story clearer; 
will it not, on the contrary, do something to disclose its confu- 
sions? Prose and blank verse, rhymed couplets and a quatrain are 
used indifferently for tags; so these form no consistent punctua- 
tion. There is no scene, not even the trial-scene, that ends with a 
full close, until the play ends. There is, in fact, no inherent, no 
dramatic pause in the action at all; nor can any be made which 
will not be rather hindrance than help to a performance. 

Well-paced acting will take the play straight through in the 
traditional, vague two hours. But if, for the weakness of the flesh, 
there must be pauses, division into three parts will be a little less 
awkward than into two. If you do not stop before the trial-scene 
you cannot, of course, stop at all; the play will be virtually over. 
You may reasonably pause at the end of the Folio’s Act III. This 
alone, though, will make very unequal division. For an earlier 
pause, the moment of Bassanio’s departure from Venice will 
serve.** This splits the first three acts of the Folio all but exactly 
in two. Delay the pause another scene and we shall have done 
with Morocco. The second part would then begin with the tale of 
how Shylock took his loss and our first news of Antonio’s losses, 
and would develop this interest till the eve of the trial. Inciden- 
uUy it would hold all the inordinate time-telescoping; a helpful 
quickening, this, to its pulse. But these divinons and the dboice 

** Tli«« ii, u we hs've teen, ■ potsibie coatracting of die action here that gives 
• summariaess to the last ^ lines and stygests (to the modem car, traly) a 
‘’curtain.'* 
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of them have no other validity than convenience; the play must 
be thought of as an integral whole. 

Needless to say that the confusion of scene-divisions in most 
modern editions (a very riot of it when Jessica is eloping) is not 
Shakespeare's; nor is the expert of the Folio responsible, nor even 
Rowe, who contents himself with marking the move^ from Venice 
to Belmont and back/* For a century editors disputed as to when 
Venice, a street, shifted to A room in Shylocl(t ^ouse, or to 
Another street, or to Before Shyloc^’s house, and chdppcd up the 
action and checked its impetus, when one glance at Shakespeare’s 
stage, its doors and balcony and traverses, shows with what swift 
unity the play and its playing flow on. And whatever picturing of 
Venice and Belmont a producer may design, this swift-flowing 
unity he must on no account obstruct. Let that be clear. 

But there is little difficulty in the play's production, once its 
form is recognized, its temper felt, the tune of its verse and the 
rhythm of its prose rightly caught. The text is very free from 
errors, there are no puzzles in the actual stagecraft. The music 
may come from Elizabethan stock, and the costuming is obvious. 
Nothing is needed but perception and good taste, and from the 
actors, acting. 

^^Lord Lansdowne's Jew held the stage in Kowc'i time; and for this reason, 
h may just possibly be, he does not uouble to bring the play into closer relation 
with hit own theater. 
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Here is the most spacious of the plays. It may lack the spiritual 
intimacy of HamUtt the mysterious power of Macbeth, the nobil- 
ities of Othello, may reach neither to the heights nor depths of 
King Lear; but it has a magnificence and a magic all iu own, and 
Shakespeare’s eyes swept no wider horizon. 

Eight years or so earlier he had written Julius Ceesar. There 
already are these rivals Antony and Octavius, comrades then; and 
the main clash of fortune and character is between Antony and 
Brutus, between the man of action and the idealist. Antony comes 
from it victorious; the tragedy is the soul’s tragedy of Brutus. 
Thereafter Shakespeare gives us play after play upon this theme 
of the self-torturing soul. Hamlet (its chief exemplar), Othello, 
Macbeth, Lear are all concerned with the world witHn themselves. 
Now he returns to the world of great affairs, and, almost as if 
for emphasis, to the very pair that he left standing over the dead 
body of the idealist in defeat.^ 

We have a play of action, then, not of spiritual insight; that is 
the first thing to mark. Of a large field of action too. For if with 
JuUus Ctesar the insularity of the earlier Histories was left behind, 
we are shown now not Rome in her might only, but the whole 
range of the Empire, eastward to Athens, Egypt and the Par- 
thian bounds. Antony, the once-triumphant man of action, is 
hero; we are to watch his defitat by his subtler sometime pupil. 
Truly it is his passbn for Cleopatra that b his ruin, and the action 
pulses to this; but the wider issue dictates form, method and the 
bulk the play’s content. 

^ And a Ktde faMer he took Coriolaatti, aaotfaer Roman, anodier man of aodoo, 
&>rtragkhem. 
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A tragedy of disillusion, wc might call it. As to the lovers, from 
the beginning they have little to learn about each other. 

She is cunning past man's thought, 
says Antony; and Cleopatra is very soon lashing at him with 

O most false love I . 

Where be the sacred vials thou shouldst filf 
With sorrowful water? Now I sec, I sec, \ 

In Fulvia’s death, how mine received shall be. 

(though the event belies her). But the whole picture is shaded to 
this sere hue. “My son,” said Oxenstierne, “you will be amazed 
to discover with how little wisdom the world is governed.” Wc 
may sit through this play and add, “With how little honor or 
honesty or decency cither!” Shakespeare had not idealized the 
earlier Antony, nor — ^though the sketch of him is so slight — 
underrated Octavius.® But the dead Oesar’s champion was at least 
a gallant fellow, able and alert. In his stead wc now see 

The triple pillar of the world transformed 
Into a strumpet’s fool. 

And that industrious apprentice Octavius, as he nears his reward, 
grows under our eyes ever colder of heart, more meanly calculat- 
ing, more deliberately false. Wc meet Lepidus again, the ”barrcn- 
spirited fellow,” as barren still of everything but efforts to keep 
the peace somehow, since only $0 can he hope to keep his own 
weak head above water; and wc sec Octavius belatedly following 
Antony’s politic advice to 

turn him off, 

Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears 
And graze in commons. 

We meet Pompey, the foolish optimist, the lucky fighter cajoled 
to an unstable peace, standing on his honor, but as willing to 
profit by the vilest treachery. Ventidius is the one Roman to be 
found fighting Rome’s enemies instead of his fellow Romans; and 
he dare not push victory home for fear of Antony’s jealousy. We 
have Enobarbus; a man (the bitter paradoxi) corrupted most by 
fidclity'to his friend, then turning traitor— too latel Towards the 

* And we mar even lesd into fwtsigef of Jtdmi Cmm a loiesiwdowiiif of the 
breach between die two. 
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play’s end comes a very procession of generals, soldiers and dutiful 
servants, their fidelity abused, their valor wasted. Some desert 
while they can and some are caught in their leader’s insensate ruin. 
VS^le as to the Roman people themselves, the republic for which 
Brutus and Cassius died, the Friends, Romans, Countrymen who 
vrere Antony’s “good friends, sweet friends,” what have their 
saviors and masters to say of them now? For Antony they are 

our slippery people, 

Whose love is never linked to the deserver 
Till his deserts are past . . . 

and Czsar, a scene or so later (it cannot be fortuitously), is made 
to speak of 

The ebb’d man, ne’er loved till ne’er worth love . . . 

and, with what contempt, of how 

This common body, 
like to a vagabond flag upon the stream. 

Goes to and fro, lackeying the varying tide. 

To rot itself with motion. 

Not, on the whole then, a hopeful picture of the Roman world. 
And it is, in the main, Shakespeare’s own piaure; if he pillages 
Plutarch for facts, even for phrases, their interpretation and em- 
phasis — all that makes a piaure — are his. 

Bradley will not place the play with the four great tragedies, 
because, he says, Antony and Cleopatra themselves do not kindle 
pity and admiration to the full. He admits, though, that their 
pasuon and its ending is by no means the whole the story. 
Certainly it is not. What are we shown to begin with? Far less a 
pair of tragic lovers in the making than — through the indignant 
Roman eyes of Philo and Demetrius— a doting general, effemi- 
nate in Egyptian finery,* ignoring Catsar’s messengers, capable of a 

Let Rome in Tiber mdt, and dw wide arch 
Of die ranged empire . . . 

(whoever will may hear itl), and a debauched Eastern queen, 
mocking at things Rmnan, battening on his apostasy. Here at once 

* Tte fool** ii tome mmitt for thit; idereAce to Gteoptui 

not bdog **mofe wmmiiy foao he** ts more. 
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is the larger theme emphasized, the discord which is to be resolved 
at last to a full close in the elaborate confusions of their defeat and 
death. The love-tragedy, we might almost say, is not made the 
main question till no other question is left, till the ruin wreaked 
by Triumvir and Queen is accomplished. And the action of the 
play is schemed throughout for the picturing of Ais wider ruin. 
Hence its diffuseness; and hence, if this is not iu\derstood, much 
misunderstanding of its artistry. \ 

“Feliciter audax” says Gsleridge of the style, and the label has 
stuck. Dr. Johnson, however, is stern. “The events* of which the 
principal are described according to history, are produced without 
any art of connection or care of disposition.” It never docs to 
neglect Johnson. His plain-sailing sanity will cut a clear way for 
us through many a metaphysical fog of nineteenth century criti- 
cism. Even if at last we must disagree with him, he takes answer- 
ing. But he owns besides that “this play keeps curiosity always 
busy and the passions always interested” and that “the continual 
hurry of the action, the variety of incidents, and the quick succes- 
sion of one personage to another call the mind forward without 
intermission from the first Act to the last” So in the end— John- 
son exhibiting, perhaps, less consistency than usual — he and 
Coleridge are found not so far apart. 

Feliciter audax! Shakespeare does seem to be amazingly at his 
ease. He brings in characters lavishly, flings Plutarch into dia- 
logue; his verse is at its supplest, we are hardly conscious of the 
convention, and he shifts it to prose and back again without a jar. 
The action moves forthright and unchecked. Yet little or nothing 
in it shows superfluous; and, though endowed with but a line or 
two, the characters never fail to come to life. And if all this comes 
about “without any art of connection or care of disposition,” if it 
all seems haphazard, is it not just possible Shakespeare may mean 
it to, may at least be content that it should? There is little luck in 
these matters, as the inexpert playwright who tries his along these 
lines will find. Do we perhaps pay a tribute to this art in so 
condemning it? Critics have found themselves performing this 
fdit before now. But, in &ict* the play’s scheme is plain and ordered 
enough once we grasp its purpose, and — the essential thing-~once 
we relate it m the theater its nativity. 
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The Play’s Construction 

THE MAIN PROBLEM AND SOME 
MINOR ONES 

We should never, probably, think of Shakespeare as sitting 
down to construct a play as an architect must design a house, in 
the three dimensions of its building. His theater did not call ior 
this, as the more rigorous economics of modern staging may be 
said to do. He was liker to a musician, master of an instrument, 
who takes a theme and, by generally recognized rules, improvises 
on it; or even to an orator, so accomplished that he can carry a 
complex subject through a two-hour speech, split it up, run it by 
divers channels, digress, but never for too long, and at last bring 
the streams abreast again to blend them in his peroration. Clarity 
of statement, a sense of proportion, of the value of contrast, just- 
ness of emphasis — in these lie the technique involved; and these, 
it will be found, are the dominant qualities of Shakespeare’s stage- 
craft — of the craft merely, be it understood. 

He is apt to lay the main lines of his story very firmly and sim- 
ply, and to let us see where we are going from the start, to cut the 
complexities from borrowed plots, and if any side issue later 
promises distraction, to make (literally) short work of it. Here he 
reduces the actual story to simplicity itself. Antony breaks from 
Cleopatra to patch up an insincere peace with Caesar, since Pom- 
pey threatens them ^th; he marries Octavia, and deserts her to 
return to Cleopatra; war breaks out, Cseear defeats them and they 
kill themselves. That is the plot; every character is concerned with 
it, hardly a line is ^ken that does not relate to it; and much 
strength lies in this concentration of interest. There is no under- 
plot, nor any such obvious relief (which must, however, bring 
dissipadon of interest too) as Falstaff, Nym, Bardolph, Pistol and 
Fluellen give to the heroics of the Henriad. 

But, for a broad picturesque contrast, Roman and Egyptian aie 
set against each other; and this opposition braces the whole body 
of the play, even as conflia between character and character will 
sustoin ea(^ scene. He asserts the contrast at once; for we assem- 
ble expectant in a theater, therefore first impressiems cut de^ and 
a first stretch of action will be prime importance. We have dte 
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two indignant, hard-bitten Roman campaigners, who must stand 
aside while the procession passes — 

Cleopatra, her ladies, the tredn, with Eunuchs fanning her, 

— ^and sec Antony in the toils. Their bitter comments follow it. 
Next, we have a taste of the chattering, shiftless, seilsual, credulous 
Court, with its trulls and wizards and cffeminatesi^^ Then we see 
Antony, with Rome, the “garboils” of his wife’s nuking and the 
threats of Pompey calling him, breaking his toils for a time; and 
the statement of the theme is complete. 

Do events now proceed (we ask Dr. Johnson) **without any 
art of connection or care of disposition”? We arc shown Catsar, the 
passionate Antony’s passionless rival, correct and charmless, in 
conference with I^pidus— that third and very feeble pillar of the 
worldl — upon their poor prospects, while Antony’s “lascivious 
wassails” hold him in Egypt. The action then swings back to a 
Cleopatra sighing after an Antony, who is already travelling 
Romeward; then to Pompey, questionably confident in his rising 
star. 

If the great gods be just, they shall assist 
The deeds of justest men. 

Much virtue — and some risk — ^in such an if I And we pass at once 
to the knitting-up of the alliance that is to eclipse him. 

Osar and Antony (when he is in his senses) are realists both, 
and there is neat wary work all round before their bargain is 
made, with the marriage to Octavia for a seal to it. A long pas- 
sage, comparatively; but how artfully it is proportioned and mod- 
ulatcdl First comes the straight dispute between the rivals. This 
must, of course, be given full importance, for here is the play s 
main clash. But it is salted by the ironies of Enobarbus, lightened 
by Lepidus and his fussiness, cased by Maecenas and Agricola and 
their uct Now, the dispute over and the alliance made, the worth 
of it will be shown us. The great men depart to the sound of 

• There wta poftihly more mttttr to the tcetie it ooe dme. Lampnui, gtouius 
md lAtcilitttf, whose entruice survives, vdll hirdiy have been brought on, this 
first mod last tifiie, for nothiiif* Wi« there chafing between Komim and EgynttansP 
Nothing b kit of it, if so, but Eoobarbui’ 

Ifine, fnoU of oitr fortunes eoKiuidtt shatt be-**dniiik to bed* 

Or did Shaketpeiue, baving written the stage directions, discover he toM make 
enough ellect witboitt them? 
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trumpets; the three pillars of the world, mutual in its support 
again* And while Antony, absent from our sight, does his brisk 
wooing, Enobarbus talks to the gloating Agrippa, and the some- 
what shocked Maecenas — of Cleopatra! Note that the famous 
panegyric comes from a coarse-mouthed cynic; he, too, can feel 
her witchery. 

MiECENAS. Now Antony must leave her utterly. 

Enobarbus. Never! He will not. 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. Other women cloy 
The appetites they feed: but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies; for vilest things 
Become themselves in her, that the holy priests 
Bless her when she is riggish. 

With this in our cars, 

Enter Antony, Ccesar, Octavia between them, 

and we hear Octavia (the difference!) with her gentle gravity, 
saying 

Before the gods my knee shall bow my prayers 
To them for you. 

So Shakespeare weaves his pattern— for another simile— as he 
goes along, setting color against color, coarse thread by fine. And 
certainly the thing is done with such seeming case and natural 
subtlety that we hardly note the artistry involved. We should feel 
the flat poverty of its absence soon enough. 

Now another thread is woven in. The Soothsayer, symbol of the 
East, comes shadowing Antony, warping and weakening his 
will.* Then follows (contrast again) a touch of Roman energy; 
Venddius is dispatched Parthia. Then we are flung back to 
Egypt and to Cleopatra; and in redoubled contrast— for Shake- 
speare has now begun to bite upon the ironies of his theme— to a 
Cleopatra most unlike the golden vision of Cydnus, a spitting 

EnMnaiii had cheir loodiiayen too; but this one, by costume and assoda- 
tkm, would mali us to Cleopatra^s Court. What modem playwright would so 
opi^dy empby him— hnog him from Egypt, too, even by Plutarch*# penidsiioa 
—to leemtagiy small purpose? Itoe we sec die extravagaiit ease of Shake- 
speare’s matuiest siagecii^ But die cpsode yidds die exact eiEfect needed, not aa 
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fury that hales the messenger of Antony’s faithlessness up and 
down by the hair of his head. Truly 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 

Now we return to Carsar and his policies, to the successful 
maneuvering of Pompey to a peace, thanks to Antony and his 
prestige. What the worth of this also will be we l^arn as before 
when the great men have done and their followci^ talk things 
over (harsh truths are heard in anterooms). Or we might judge 
it for ourselves by its crowning in a drinking bout. The wretched 
Lepidus cannot last this out; and that first bitter outbreak at the 
sight of the “strumpet’s fool” has its derisive echo in Enobarbus* 

There’s a strong fellow, Menas .... ’A bears the third part of 
the world, man: scc’st not? 

And the chivalrous Pompey, we find, would be glad to have his 
guests* throats cut—by someone less chivalrous than he! Catsar 
alone keeps his head; but we hardly like him the better for that. 
Then, sharp upon the crapulous business, Shakespeare shows us 

Ventidius, as it were in triumph, . . the dead body of Pocorus 
borne before him. 

He has beaten back the Parthians. But now he dare not, for his 
own safety’s sake, do Rome better service still, with such masters 
— ^hers and his — jealously watching him. 

Oh Silius, Silius, 

I have done enough; a lower place, note well. 

May make too gieat an act: for learn this, Silius; 

Better to leave undone, than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame when him wc serve’s away. 

Here is so notable and typicah a piece of stagecraft that it is 
worth while to try and see the full effect of it. There is, of course, 
the aspect, which any alert reader discovers: the contrasdng of 
the soldiers at their duty with the rulers at their drinking bout.^ 
But we must keep Shakespeare’s stage well in mind if we are to 
realize the dramatic value to the spectator of the quick shift from 

^Tbc Folio page dtsplayi the rehtioii between the two scenes* But Rowe mtde 
an act^dsvisioo between tl^, and later editors have copied Idm (ol which snoit 
on pk ayi), so that even tbu much ol the effect may past minoliced. 
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singing and dancing and the confusion of tipsy embracings to the 
strict military march that brings Ventidius as in triumph upon the 
stage. There was no pause at all; Enobarbus and Menas would 
hardly have vanished, their drunken halloos would still be 
echoing when Ventidius and his procession appeared. This set the 
contrast at its sharpest; yet, since change of scene did not mean 
change of scenery, there was no distracting of mind or eye, a unity 
of effect was kept, and the action flowed on unchecked. 

With one more interweaving of themes we shall be halfway 
through the play. Enobarbus’ and Agrippa’s mockeries pve an 
acrid aftertaste to feast, treaty and marriage, all three; and we 
are to guess that poor Lepidus — so spendthrift of good nature! — 
will be made bankrupt soon. Antony and Octavia take their lov- 
ing farewell of Czsar and lovingly depart. An instant after we 
see Cleopatra, recovered from her fury, having Octavia’s attrac- 
tions picked to pieces for her comfort by the much repentant 
messenger. 

Dull of tongue and dwarfish! . . . 

Widow! Charmian, hark! . . . 

Why, methinks by him 

This creature’s no such thing. . . . 

The man hath seen some majesty, and should know. . . . 

All may be well enough. 

And, watching her smile, we need have little doubt but that it 
will be. Very little; for as she leaves the stage (yet again only 
upon an Elh^bethan stage will the effect fully count), 

Enter Antony and Octavia. 

with the rift that is to part them already showing. 

Thus (if Johnson still needs answering, we can tufn his own 
words against him now) curiosity has been kept busy and the 
passions interested, and the continual hurry of the action, the 
variety of incidents and the quick succession of one personage to 
another have called the mind forward without intermission . . . 
which is what Shakespeare has set out to do. He has told his story, 
woven his pattern, kept conflict alive and balance true, character 
prompting action, and action elucidating character, neither made 
to halt for the other. This really is the be-all and end-all of his 
stagecraft— and might well be said to be of any stageaah; it is 
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only the application of the method that will differ from stage 
to stage. 

We may note in passing how he turns one small technical diffi- 
culty that he stumbles on to his profit (he has always had the 
fiiculty of doing this), and thereafter how he cuts his way out 
of another. Throughout this first part of the pla;^ he has more 
Roman than Egyptian material to deal with. Somlchow be must 
keep the balance true and Cleopatra pretty constantly in our 
minds; but all the story asks is that she should be Idft by Antony 
and then sit waiting, patiently or impatiently, for Ms return. A 
more mechanical minded playwright would have begun, then, 
with Caesar and Pompey, and so have accounted for some of the 
overplus at once; would have made, consequently, a mild begin- 
ning, and given a minor interest precedence. With Shakespeare 
what most matters will have pride of place, nor will he, when he 
has it, abate a chance; and, as we see, he lets the impulse of his 
opening carry him to the point of Antony’s departure, over a 
stretch of 365 lines, abundant in life and color (it is actually a 
tenth of the entire play), till he has his story’s master-motive made 
fertile in our minds. But now he must eke out the rest of the 
Egyptian material very carefully. The glimpse of Cleopatra pur- 
suing her Antony before he is well away from her with “twenty 
several messengers” could (if the need were rather for o>mpres- 
sion) be dispensed with; but it is true and significant Cleopatra, 
so this may fill up a space. What next? When the news of her 
lover’s treachery has been brought her the material will have run 
out; so this episode is split up and spread over two scenes.'^nd at 
once Shakespeare sees and seizes the chance to show us, first the 
savage and suffering Cleopatra; next, on the rebound, the colder, 
haser-natured woman, feeding on flattery and deedt— and well 
aware of their w<^. The story is molded to the development of 
character. Each scene of Geopatra’s, throughout this first part of 
the play, adds something to our knowledge of her; they accumu- 
late to inform the tragedy of her end. 

But now, though the two themes are abreast (Antony's concord 
with Caesar seen cm dm wane, while Clec^tra, spiderlike, rits 
sfunnii^ a new web fot him), it is dear, Imth that the Rmnao 
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political material still outmeasures the Egyptian and that it may 
lengthen this part of the play into dangerous monotony. The 
Antony-Octavia theme might be elaborated for a variation. Shake- 
speare decides against this; it would still leave Cleopatra in the air. 
There is no more for her to do, that’s evident, till Antony returns 
to her. Roman politics, then, must in turn suffer heroic compres- 
sion. The wars upon Pompcy and his murder, Caesar’s new quarrel 
with Antony, the extinaion of Lepidus, are reported in a scene 
or so. 

But neither are we shown Antony’s return to Cleopatra; Caesar 
recounts it to Octavia and his friends. There were other reasons 
against this. Shakespeare is not, as we have argued, writing a 
mere love-story, he is transplanting history to the stage; the causes 
and circumstances of the quarrel and the war that is to end at 
Actium are, at this juncture, the more important matter to him, 
and they must be given the widest significance words can give 
them, a wider if vaguer significance than concrete action will give. 
He could have shown us effectively enough how 

In Alexandria . . . 

r the market-place, on a tribunal silvered, 

Cleopatra and himself [Antony] in chairs of gold 
Were publicly enthroned .... 

But in Caesar’s 

No, my most wronged sister, Cleopatra 

Hath nodded him to her. He hath given his Empire 

Up to a whore; who now arc levying 

The kings o’ the earth for war. He hath assembled 

Bocchus, the king of Libya; Archelaus, 

Of Cappadocia; Philadelphos, king 
Of Paphlagonia; the Thracian king, Adallas; 

King Manchus of Arabia; King of Pont; 

Herod of Jewry; Mithridates, king 
Of Comagene; Polcmon and Amynias, 

The kings of Mede and Lycaonia, 

With a more larger list of sceptres. 

a threat to the whole Roman world seems sounded. 

Besides, the play’s aisis is to come. These scenes are preparation 
for it, no more; they must be kept tense, but low in tone. The 
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rivals are still only strengthening themselves for the struggle, with 
indignation as with arms. 

Incidentally, Shakespeare will be glad to avoid a scene of recon- 
ciliation if it is to involve his boy-actress in any sort of “amorous 
transports.” The play is dominated by sexual passion, no bones 
are made about the carnality of it either; yet ho^ carefully he 
avoids writing any scene which a boy could not ^t without un- 
pleasantness or in fear of ridicule!’ The fatal reunion is far more 
significantly marked by Cleopatra’s spitfire quarrel wi^ Enobarbus. 

Cleopatra. I will be even with thee, doubt it not . u . . 

Thou hast forspoke my being in these wars, 

And sayst it is not fit. 

Enobarbus. Well, is it, is it? . . . 

Your presence needs must puzzle Antony, 

Take from his heart, take from his brain, from ’s 
time. 

What should not then be spared. He is already 
Traduced for levity, and ’tis said in Rome, 

That Photinus an Eunuch, and your maids 
Manage this war. 

For from this it is that disaster springs; this is the beginning of 
the end. 

Yet we are but halfway through the play; and here is another 
sign that a larger theme than the love-story is being worked out. 
Would Shakespeare otherwise be giving, against all precedent, half 
his play’s length to its catastrophe? Now, it is the craft and the 
art of this long ending that have been most distorted by editors, 
its intention most grievously misunderstood by critics. A producer 
must not only start afresh from the untouched text, he must read 
it in the light of a clear understanding of the stage of its origin.* 

The Question of Act-Division 

To begin with he must free the play from act and scene divisions. 
Ute Folio gives none. The first five-act division was Rowe’s. 
Johnson thought the first scene of his second act might better be 

’ For die further, and unportant, implicatioa of diit, we p. 435 tt wf . 

* The Fdio test itself may have been edited, 1 know; but not to die measure of 
another staae dian Shakespeare's. 
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Ac last scene of his first, but added . . it is of small importance, 
where these unconnected and desultory scenes are interrupted.” 
Pope made Ae first scene of Rowe’s fifth act into the last scene of 
Act IV, and after Ais all Ac later eAtors seem to have fallen 
unquestioningly mto line. A five-act division for any play has, of 
course, its sanctions. The editors of Ac Folio indulge in it when 
Aey think Aey will. They (they or their printer for them) start 
out each time with an Actus Primus, Scxna Prima; a schoolboy’s 
heading for his copybook. Sometimes Aey keep this up, once or 
twice Aey get halfway through Ae play and give it up; sometimes, 
as wiA Antony and Cleopatra, they just leave it at that. Now, 
whatever oAer dramatists may have done, whatever Shakespeare 
may have done in other plays, whatever may have been Ac custom 
of the public and private theaters for which he wrote — and it was 
probably a differing and a changing one — in Ae matter of making 
pauses during a performance, and wheAer those pauses were for- 
mal or prolonged, in this play Acre is no dramatically indicated 
act-division at all. There is, that is to say, (as far as I can discover) 
no juncture where Ac play’s acting will be made more effective 
by a pause. On the contrary, each scene has an effective relation 
to Ae next, which a pause between Acm will weaken or destroy. 
There may have been four pauses in Ac original performing, or 
three, two or one; Acre may have been none at all, Aough that 
is hardly likely. But it would always (again, as far as 1 can dis- 
cern) be a question of custom or convenience, not of dramatic 
effect. 

Granted five acts, a case can be made for Rowe’s choice of Aem, 
or Johnson's, or Pope’s, or for half a dozen oAers, doubtless; and 
as good a one perhaps for a four-act division or a three. And if, 
pleaAng weakness of Ae flesh in actors or audience, a producer 
thinks it well to split Ae play into two, he can call a convenient 
halt, he’ll find, at Ae turn of Ae action when Antony’s Aift back 
to Cleopatra is plainly to be seen. He may pause wiA some effect 
after Aat 

All may be well enough. 

or pass on a little furAer before he pauses and begins again (per- 
haps with bettor) wiA the news that 
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Cesar and Lepidus have made wars upon Pompey. 

or with Cesar’s own outburst of indignation and the return of 
Octavia; or, more forcibly still, with the squabble between Cleo- 
patra and Enobarbus and the launching of the war. But let him 
plead convenience merely; for any halt hereabouts must mean 
rather the loss of an effect than the making one. ^d this will be 
as true of any other pauses in any other places; an)^ the lengthier 
they are the worse it will be. ' 

For the fact is that Shakespeare’s work never precis up very 
well. He was not among those writers who industriously gather 
material, sort and arrange and rearrange it before they fit it 
together. When his mood is operative he creates out of an abun- 
dance of vitality, and it is no good service to him to start obstruct- 
ing the flow of it. He keeps, however, for all his fervor, a keen 
sense of form; it is largely in this marriage of impulse and control 
that his genius as pure playwright lies. And when inspiration 
flags, he must come to contriving. He is businesslike at that, quite 
callously businesslike sometimes. But even to the most workaday 
stuff he gives a certain force. And should carelessness — for he can 
be wickedly careless — land him in a tight place, there is, to the 
practiced observer, a sort of sporting interest in seeing him so 
nimbly and recklessly get out of it. 

He docs not {pace Dr. Johnson) write haphazardly; it is not 
that. He pbns — and more spaciously than those that have need to 
plan. He is seldom to be found following a formula, even a proved 
one of his own. Incidental devices he’ll use again and again, as 
we all repeat words and phrases— and the deeper (one notices) the 
feelings beneath them the simpler these arc apt to be. He is the 
last man we should look to find submitting himself to an arbitrary 
scheme, whatever its sanction, a five-act scheme or any other. Cus- 
tom might even be imposing this on a play’s performance and 
impose it no further on him. And by now he has brought much 
to the theater, broken much new ground, has the medium very 
plastic in his hands. With such a task as this before him, and his 
imagination fired, he will be out to do it as effectively as he can. 
There will be no other question. He wiU have to muster all his 
resouroes, and he will need full £ree(k>m for the use of them. 
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A Digression, Mainly upon the Meaning 
of the Word “Scene” 

But it is hard for us to meet him with a mind as free. The 
medium that he worked in so spontaneously is alien to us. Even 
the nomenclature under which we discuss it betrays us to error. 
Setting disputable act-division aside, what do we mean by scene- 
division and by “scene”? There are no reliable scene-divisions in 
the Quartos.® The editors of the Folio sometimes run to them, 
and they customarily draw their dividing lines at each clearance 
of the stage. But this docs not commit them to an imagined change 
of place, nor connote any check to the action.'® By Rowe’s time, 
however, “scene” had taken on, though still uncertainly, a new 
meaning. Painted scenery, of a more or less conventional sort, was 
in current use. This defined locality; and a change of scene meant 
a change of place, was a diversion and a check to the action in 
every sense. The old fluidity of the Elizabethan stage, which really 
could “call the mind forward without intermission,” was gone. 

If Rowe finds act-division in the Folio he leaves it, and he cuts 
the plays with none to a similar pattern. His chief editorial task 
is to give them geography; but as he leaves scene-division too 
when he finds it he cannot do this very consistently; his “scene” 
being no longer the “scene” of the Folio editors. In As You 
It, for instance, he must leave some of the old scene-divisions 
unexplained; there are far too many for him. In Othello there are 
too few; the action will not abide throughout some of these where 
he has placed it. In A Midsummer Night's Dream he announces, 
to begin with, Athens, and a wood not far from it, and troubles 
no more. He looks at the plays when he can in the light of his 
own theater, for he is presenting them to readers accustomed to it. 
He disregards the many signs that they do not really belong there; 

•I ioicrt ‘’reliable/* because Qi of Romeo end Juliet does happen to thou 
some uncertain recognition of scenes. 

They make their dipt, however (tee the Preface to CywWSfne, p. 485). 
followed dassfc practice, even as today the French, going further, generally begia 
a fresh scene whenever a fresh character enters or when a character Icaw the 
stage. Scene docs not connote place at all, and the “scene” of the play, in the 
pictorial tense of the word, stays unchanged throughout. 
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the matter, for one thing, is of no great importance, for another, 
some memory of the old theater still survives. 

Antony and Cleopatra, however, offers Rowe a clean sheet, and 
he takes trouble. At first he does no more scene-dividing than the 
sense of place in his own stagecraft compels him tc^ He is content 
with a generalized Alexandria', Rome; Sicily; Thif coast of Italy 
near Misenum ; Athens. He particularizes the ver)^ obvious Pom- 
pay’s Galley, and later rises to the enthusiasm of ^ Magnificent 
Monument. But the comings and goings of the thrM days’ battle 
defeat him. Casar's camp is a clear enough locality. Cleopatra’s 
Palace and Before the walls of Alexandria will do. But the maneu- 
verings of the armies, and, above all, that tiresome noise of a sea- 
fight, cannot be given exact place; and he is still free enough from 
realism to let them, with a few more such confusions, take their 
chance. Nevertheless he has now turned the long, unchecked 
stretch of action which was Shakespeare’s into an Act III and IV 
of eight localized scenes each.^* Later editors are to better him. As 
the theater of their day moves ever further from Elizabethan free- 
dom and is the more committed to integrity of place they, for their 
part, dissect and define ever more closely; till modern editions give 
us a third act of thirteen scenes and a fourth of fifteen, ndth 
A Plain near Actium; Another part of the Plain; Another part of 
the Plain, following each other breathlessly. Only that tiresome 
noise of a sea-fight still refuses its pigeonhole. 

What of Shakespeare’s stagecraft is left? What dramatic pur- 
pose of any kind is conveyed by this? 

Act III. Scene viii. A Plain near Actium. 


Enter Casar and Taurus with his army, marching. 
Cmsah. Taurus! 

Taukus. My lord? 

CfSAR. Strike not by bnd; keep whole; provoke not battle 
Till we have done at sea. Do not exceed 
The prescript of this scroll: our fortune Iks 
Upon this Jump. 

Escasnt. 

Scene ix. Another part of the Plain. 

Enter Antony and Enobtn^bus. 


“ Strkdy speaking, Rowe beghu hit thwe days* fightiiv with A« in, Scene vi, 
Aesium. 
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Antony. Set we our squadrons on yond’ side o’ the hiU, 

In eye of Czsar’s batde; from which place 
We may the number of the ships behold, 

And so proceed accordingly. 

Exeunt. 

Scene x. Another part of the Plain. 

Canidius marcheth with his land army one way over 
the stage; and Taurus, the lieutenant of Ceesar, the 
other way. After their going in is heard the noise 
of a sea-fight. 

Alarum. Enter Enobarbus. 

Enobaubus. Naught, naught, all naught! I can behold no longer: 
Th’ Antoniad, the Egyptian admiral. 

With all their sixty, fly and turn the rudder. . . . 


This last 80<alled "scene” does run on for thirty-five lines more. 

The layman must remember that he is reading a play, and 
should be imaginatively translating it into performance as he 
reads. Into what sort of performance do the editors help him to 
translate this, and the whole stretch of action from the eve of the 
first battle with Czsar to the carrying of Antony dying to the 
Monument? They parcel it into twenty-two scenes, two of four 
lines each, one of six, one of tune, one of ten, three of sixteen lines 
and two of twenty-two; the rest are of more normal length. Scenes, 
as the editors of the Folio understood the word, they may be; as 
localized scenes they make dramatic nonsense. 

Do the modern editors mean us to envisage the play in perform- 
ance with painted scenery shifting every minute or so, transport- 
ing us rotmd Actium, from one camp to another, to Alexandria 
and back again? Apparently. They know that Shakespeare’s 
theater provided for nothing of the sort; do they never stop to 
think what the effect of this cinematographic patchwork of thdr 
devising must be?** But strike out their place-headings, and still 
think in terms of “scenes,” and even then where are we? For Sir 
Edmund Chambers, who carries the Elizabethan stage pretty 
vividly in his eye, can tell us that in these passages “Shakespeare 
is in some danger of outrunning the apprehensions of his auditory." 

Is it so? Sir Edmund will be using the word “auditory” with 

Modcro pfoducan, never lodging back past them, have, of course, solved the 
problem widi t lS>erti blue-pohctl. 
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intention; but is he thinking of its members, not as listening 
merely, and looking at the actors, but imaginatively staring be- 
yond them, making efforts to conjure up backgrounds that are 
never described, barely indicated, and being kept on the jump, 
asking themselves— while Caesar and his men [leave the stage 
empty for Antony and his men to fill it, only! to leave it in a 
moment to Caesar again— “Where on earth are ^ now?” 

If the play’s first audiences sat trying to do anything of the sort, 
Shakespeare certainly did outrun their apprehensions; and if Sir 
Edmund supposes that Shakespeare meant them to, no wonder 
he is dubious about its stagecraft; and no wonder that critics with 
not a tithe of his knowledge, vaguely agreeing, will cry it down. 
But (with respect) Shakespeare’s intentions were utterly different, 
and his audiences were not puzzled at all. 

Convention in art is hard to discount, and we accept the accus- 
tomed conventions of the theater more unquestioningly than most. 
The visual side of our modern “realistic” drama is itself conven- 
tional; but it has come, by slow degrees, so fully to its own that 
we are apt to apply the laws of it, quite unconsciously, to every 
sort of theater and play, as if they were natural laws.^**The “visual 
law” of drama was, to the Elizabethans, a very different, and an 
arbitrary and inconstant thing besides. It had existed, crudely, in 
the miracle plays, and it became elaborately, decoratively dominant 
in the Masques. But on the public stages it was, for various reasons, 
unprofitably hard to develop, and only in the candle-lit “private” 
theaters were its claims finally made good. By “visual law” must 
be understood, of course, not the sight of the aaors and their 
acting, unescapable in any play, but their environment, the back- 
ground, against which they show, and which can be as histrionic 
in its kind as they. We are now so used to seeing this pictured, be 
it as A drawing room in Mayfair^ or as Piccadilly Circus, or The 
Forest of Arden, or A street in Venice, or Verona, or Rome, that 
if it is not set before us we set ourselves to imagine it there; and 
we assume that the Elizabethans did the same— for, after all, the 
characters in a play must be somewhere. Yes, they must be, if we 
push the enquiry. But the Elizabethan dramatist seldom encour- 

^ Thb ii Idi true cemtfllr thta it would liave been twenty yetn igo, before 
10 many experimenti in newfangled (which 11 really oldfangled) staging had been 
made* But the noemal stage of today is idll dte lealiitic stage. 
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ages us to push it; and his first audiences assuredly, as a rule, did 
not do so in despite of him. For them the actors were very plainly 
on the stage, but the characters might, half the time, be nowhere 
in particular. It was, for the dramatist of that day, a privilege akin 
to the novelist’s, who may, if he chooses, detach characters, 
through page after page, from fixed surroundings. It was a free- 
dom which the promise of the scenic stage gradually sapped; but 
Shakespeare, at least, never surrendered it, and we here ^d him 
in the maturity of his craftsmanship, enjoying and exploiting it to 
the full. 

He will always have, of course, as the novelist has, the where- 
abouts of his characters in mind, and casual allusion to it will 
crop out. There may also be the demands of the action for a 
house door, a balcony, a tree or a cavern to be satisfied; but these 
things will have rather the utility of furniture than the value of 
scenery. And — this is the point— he need never give more attention 
to his play’s background than he feels will be dramatically profit- 
able. Moreover, he can give it— yet again as docs the novelist— the 
sort of attention he chooses. Look at Richard II. Poetry is lavished 
on the characters and the theme in general. But it is never put to 
use for the verbal paindng of a background. 

Believe me, noble lord, 

I am a stranger here in Gloucestershire: 

These high wild hills and rough uneven ways 
Draw out our miles and make them wearisome. 

is the extremest instance of it. We are left, as a rule, to judge by 
the tenor of the action where the actors arc; and in many cases it 
would be impossible for the listener to say. If we need to know 
with any precision, the simple label of such a line as 
Barkloughly Castle call they this at hand? 

will suffice to tell us. 

Take two of the Comedies. 

Well, ffiis is the Forest of Arden. 

sets us (in You Like It) accurately enough where Shakespeare 
wishes us to be.^* Scene after scene, so called, once this impression 

however (to be accurate oneselO. >> n®* first introduction dtcK. 
But we only know whtrt the Banished Duke should be when we fiist meet him 
by a teferenee to him in the scene before. 
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is given us, may be taking place anywhere thereabouts; and, as it 
is a comedy of character, not much time is spent upon piauring 
the forest itself. Such description of it as we do get is fantastic 
and reflects the artifice of the story. But A Midsummer Nighfs 
Dream is one long lyrical painting of the wood n^r Athens, with 
its English banks of primroses and thyme, th4 oxlip and the 
nodding violet; for this is what the play’s theme demands. 

From such direct simplicity as this turn to Mlubeth, to such 
passages as \ 

This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air < 

Nimhly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. . . . 

as 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day; 

Now spurs the lated traveller apace 

To gain the timely inn. . . . 

to the recurring chorus of the witches — the play’s Writing is full 
of pictorial suggestion. It is suggestion rather than description, an 
elaborate creating cA atmosphere: 

Light thickens; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. . . . 

Description in this play is, indeed, as nothing compared with 
suggestion. Whereabouts in the castle at Inverness we are through- 
out the comings and goings of Duncan's tragic sojourn we should 
never know if the editors did not tell us, nor what the rooms or 
courtyards look like. But what scene-painter will create such 
darkness for us as that in which a magic of words wraps the 
night of the murder? 

But all through, and in every phase of Shakespeare’s develop- 
ment, it is a question of dramatic profit and the particular need of 
the play. In Antony and Cleopatra we find, except for the one 
epis^e of the sentries on guard listening to the mysterious music, 
no verbal scene-painting of any sort, direct or implicit, nor, as we 
have noted, more than the very minimum dE reference to die 
locality of the scenes. The reason is plain. It is a play of action 
and of multiplied incident. The story is simple, but the tributary 
threads dE it are manifold, and the interweaving conflicts of pur- 
pose cmnplex enough. Its theme (once again) is not merely An- 
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tony’s bve for Cleopatra, but his ruin as general and statesman, 
the final ascension of Octavius, and the true end of 

that work the ides of March begun. 

Therefore the dead Fulvia’s doings, Pompcy’s grievances, Ca»ar’s 
policy, Lepidus and his timeserving, Ventidius balked of a bigger 
victory— these things and their like are of first importance, and 
we must be kept alive to them. But an audience has only a certain 
amount of attention to bestow, and it must be economized. It does 
not matter much where Caesar and Lepidus, Pompey and Mene- 
crates and Menas have their talks, nor whether the bargaining with 
Antony takes place indoors or out; so Shakespeare spends hardly 
a thought or a line upon it. Nor upon the beauties of the prospect 
—nor the weather! Antony and Caesar, we feel, would certainly 
take a prosaic view of such things; and, for our part, we shall 
know them no better for viewing them against a picturesque 
background. But that each turn in the battle of their quick, ruth- 
less Roman minds should be made clear to us— this matters a 
great deal, and to this all else, if need be, is sacrificed. Emotion, 
and at full pitch, is in store; but it will not be freed till the issues 
of the action are narrowing to the point of solution. Meanwhile, 
we have clarity, the clarity of a desert landscape, the theme in its 
stark integrity. Antony and Cleopatra is, among other things, the 
most businesslike of plays. 

And if, for a beginning, this has been Shakespeare’s aim, how 
much more, when we come to the confusions of the three days' 
battle, with its blunders and false hopes, its chances and changes, 
must not perfect clarity be achieved? Nor in the writing only, and 
by suppressing picturesque inessentials. Could he do what he sets 
out to do if he did not now exploit to the full the freedom from 
circumstance which the convention of his suge allows him? For 
this in itself gives clarity; it lets the dramatist concentrate upon 
the single subject. Complicate these twenty-two “scenes” as dwy 
flash past us by thinking of their wherea^uts, and our limited 
power of attention will certainly not suflice.** But listen without 
further conjecture to the mere t^e as the dialogue unfolds it, and 
watch just what we are asked to watch, the charaoers as they 

And if oitr are distracted by chanKUig scenery the strata will, el eoone, 
be lama still* 
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come and go and the symbolic marching of dte armies, and there 
is no confusion whatever— only such, at any rate, as Shakespeare 
is at positive pains to be painting for us, in the hectic uncertainties 
through which Antony moves to his end. 

An audience need do no more than listen and look at what there 
is to see and ask no questions. And audiences, fts a fact, do no 
more than they are asked to do. Would that they ^ways did thatl 
Nothing will be heard of Acdum, nor of a pl^n near it, nor 
anything of the sort. There is ulk of the obviously^ distant Toryne 
and Peloponnesos. But from the beginning of this long stretch of 
action to the end, till Antony is carried dying to the Monument, 
there is hardly a hint to let us know where, at any moment, we 
may imaginatively be. Shakespeare does not set out to inform us, 
and he might sometimes be hard put to it to say himself. 

Casar sits down in Alexandria .... 

we are told. The next day he is to be beaten to his camp, and 
Antony will give the order: 

Through Alexandria make a jolly march. 

But that same night, with Caesar still in occupation, Antony's 
sentries are on guard “about the streeu.” What streets? What does 
it matter? Just nothing at all. We not only do not want to know; 
it would be worse than useless to trouble us with the information. 

If Shake^)eare knows these things himself (perhaps he does) 
and wants to tell us, there are half a dozen ways open. He never 
seems to have rqected simplicities of the 

Barkloughly Castle call they this at hand? 

sort merely because they were simple. He can range from this to 
the subtle expounding of geography and history, too, by which 
Ventidius lets us know where he is in the first few lines spoken 
tqxMi his entrance as in triumph. But, simply done or subtly, this 
sort dE thing would overlengthen the »cdtm here, check its flow 
and distraa our attention— as badly, almost, as our own perverse 
efforts to imagine a whereabouu for each “scene" distract it. 

To give anything of the spaciousness of a true scene to the four 
or five terse lines, by which now Caesar, now Antony, show os the 
quality dt their generalship, they would need to be multiplied by 
fow; and this would weaken the present effect even in magnify- 
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ing it. The larger episodes could easily be localized; but the others 
would then lose substance by comparison; what is more, the unity 
of the whole complex event would be destroyed. And it is in this 
unity that its dramatic strength lies. It is by the welding of the 
mixed mass of incident and character into a consistent whole, freed 
from all irrelevant circumstance, that its value is isolated and 
made clear. Obliterate scenic locality, we have sdll the stage itself 
left, with iu formal furnishings, certainly. But make-believe 
makes short work of those familiar features; and, once we are 
enthralled and they vanish, there is nothing left to stand between 
us and the essential drama; we are at one with its realities. Here, 
surely, is a technical achievement of some account. 

Why show us this long panorama of detail? Why not (as a 
Greek and probably a modern dramatist would) plan a few full- 
charged organic, significant scenes, and shape and compress the 
story to fit them? Again (if we could imagine Shakespeare put- 
ting himself the question) the answer is plain. Antony’s is a great 
captain’s downfall, the end of a man who has ruled half the 
Roman world, and we are to see both why he ends and how; and 
to see, as near as may be, the very process of it. The poor strat^, 
the weak will, the useless bargaining, set against Caesar’s steady 
mind; these are as significant every whit as the passion that 
wreaks vengeance on the wretched Thidias'* and storms at Cleo- 
patra. And the strung-out sequence of events, that are tense often 
and feverish while they matter little, slackened to triteness though 
they matter much, now catching up, now shedding their actors as 
they pass, time and place apt to seem the most fcntuitous things 
about them — does not this both show us the true process of the 
matter, and give~as, besides, just the impression diat in life wiU 
belong to our share in such a crisis? Bouts of noisy fighting with 
heart-rent love-scenes in between would doubdess make a good 
show. But here, if Plutarch tells true, is a picture of the business 
of war as these Roman realists waged it, with luck and cunning, 
passion and judgment and interest aU at odds in leaders and fid- 
lowers too. It it history directly dramatized. 

So the Folb calU him, with t variatkm to **Thidius.** Theobald, af>paieiit3y, 
firyt made him inio Pltuaith*# ^^Thfietis'’ again, and ocher ediion have followed. 
But the change is iuiely too marked^ for Shakespeare not to have made it purposdy. 
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Shakespeare aeidier takes nor uses his material haphazardly. !£, 
with one dramatic aim, he frees himself from ties of place, with 
another he creates for himself ties of time. He tdescopes Plutarch’s 
vague weeks into a strict three days. They mark the ebb and flow 
and ebb of Antony’s fortunes. First, there is the night’s carouse after 
defeat, while the sentries keep their strange watch; then the next 
night’s after victory, while Caesar’s sentries c^iark Enobarbus 
creeping out to die; then the third day’s ebb to disll^ter. This gives 
him rhythm and form, and increases tension; it Snakes the story 
clearer, and our interest easier to hold. It is deliberate stagecraft. 

The Play’s Construction, Continued 

THE THREE DAYS* BATTLE 

We are plunged, for a beginning to the business, amid the 
squabbling distractions of Antony’s counsels. Enobarbus, level- 
headed, caustic of tongue, does what he can to stem the tide of 
folly. Antony stauids, weakly obstinate, under Cleopatra's eye. 
Against all reason, he will meet the enemy at sea — 

For that he dares us to’t. 

The news accumulates of Caesar’s swift, unchecked advance. We 
have the veteraua legionary breaking ail bounds of discipline in a 
last desperate protest. 

O noble emperor, do not fight by sea; 

Trust not to rotten planks: do you mi$dotd>t 

This sword, and these my wounds? 

Then, as they disappear. 

Enter Casar, with his army, marching. 

The first day’s fighting is compressed into the symbolism (it is 
little more) of a dozen lines of dialogue and business. This is a 
sort of variation upon the old dumb show, to an Elizabethan 
audience a familiar and pregnant convention. But note the niceties 
of €0x0.. Gsesar enters mth his army, marching', a fcM'mai proces- 
sional entrance, capping the news of his approach that has 
threaded the preceding scene. In two sentences he shows us his 
strategy and his quality in command. Next, Antony and Enobar- 
bus af^tear ahme cm the en^itied suge. Anmny speaks four bur- 
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ried and half-purposed lines, Enobarbus never a word, but his 
glum looks will be eloquent; and they vanish. Then comes the 
marching and countermarching of the armies that arc not to fight 
(pure symbolism!), each with its subordinate general in com- 
mand. The stage empties again, and its emptiness holds us expec- 
tant. Then, of a sudden, comes the climax, the significant event; 
the noise of a sea-fight is heard.^^ Then, actual drama reasserting 
itself, Enobarbus, with alarums to reinforce his fury, bursts upon 
us, tongue-tied no more, to interpret disaster with 

Naught, naught, all naughti I can behold no longer: 

Tb* Antoniad, the Egyptian admiral. 

With all their sixty, fly and turn the rudder. . . . 

He is reinforced by Scarus, younger and fierier stilP*: 

Gods and goddesses. 

All the whole synod of themi . . . 

The greater cantle of the world is lost 
With very ignorance; we have kissed away 
Kingdoms and provinces. 

This symbolism of war is not in itself dramatic, one sees. Shake- 
speare could hardly make it so, but he hardly needs it to be. He 
gives us, however, very little of it. His drama lies in the conse- 
quences of the fighting, as these are reflected in the conduct of 
his characters. We arc shown, it is to be remarked, no actual 
fighting at all, come no nearer to it than the sight of young 
Scarus and his fresh wounds. He is marked out for us as the 
gallant warrior, and Antony gives him generous praise. Antony’s 
own valor we may take for granted. But his challenge to Caesar 
to fight him single-handed is stressed, and as a ridiculous thing. 
Says Enobarbus: 

cannot pretend to *ay how noise of a sea-fight” was made. Professor 
Stuart-}ones (who spoke with authority upon one aspect of the matter) suggested 
to me that what one heard was the brealdng of the sweeps of the galleys. But is 
that— would it have been to Shakespeare's iudience— a recognizable sound P ! 
fancy that a hurly-burly Savored wii "Avasts,” *'Bclays” and other such sea- 
phrases from the landman*! vocabulary would be a likelier refuge In a difficulty 
for the prompter and his stafl. But there may have been some recognised sym- 
bolism of 1 let-fight 

'•There » no autibority (fliat 1 know of) for Scarus* age. But the dimmatsc 
value of the contfiat ttetsveen his keen yoi^ and Antony*! waning powen is 
indidduhle. 
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Czsar, thou hast subdued 
His )udgment too. 

This is stressed because in it and all it implies lie his failure and 
his tragedy. 

The sequel to the first battle is shown us at length. Scarus’ 
boyish wrath spends itself; Enobarbus, shame ranlding deeper in 
him, relapses to his gibing; Canidius coolly plaqs to make his 
peace with Caesar, and departs, no man hindering him; Antony 
appears. The gradation from the convention of tht battle to the 
actuality of the scene to come between the broken Antony and 
Cleopatra, all repenunce, is nicely adjusted. First we have had 
the angry agony of defeat, which needs human expression; next, 
the few lines Canidius speaks give us an abstract of many hap> 
penings; then Antony, in the exhaustion of despair, sums up 
against himself and tells to the end the chapter of disaster. Here 
is Plutarch’s . . and so Antonius . . . went and sat down alone 
in the prowe of his ship, and said never a word, clapping his head 
between both his hands . . . and so lived three days alone without 
speaking to any man. But when he arrived at the head of Txnarus 
there Cleopatra’s women first brought Antonius and Cleopatra 
to speak together, and afterwards to sup and lie together. . . . Now 
for himself he determined to crosse over into Africk and toke one 
of his carects or hulks loden with gold and silver and other rich 
cariage, and gave it unto his friends, commanding them to depart, 
and to secke to save themselves. They answered him weeping, 
that they would nether doe it nor yet forsake him. Then Antonius 
very curteously and lovingly did comfort them. . . .” And it is 
interesting to see how Shakespeare, contracting the circumstances, 
can yet keep the sense and temper of the events, can even, by the 
tune and rhythm of a dozen lipes of verse, by a suggestive phrase 
or so, and by the indicated business of the scene, give us the slack 
sense of days of breathing-space following on the blow. 

’The encounter with Cleopatra brings us back to matter more 
his own, and of more immediacy, closer therefore in tension. It is 
to be the first of three in which Antony will face perforce the 
trudi of what is between them, mounting the scale of suffering to 
madness at the last. This one, then, must be in a low key (Shakc- 
^eare even skirts the edge of the onnic at its start, widi the lead- 
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lag of Cleopatra, spectacularly pitiful, up to the weeping hero), 
and it holds no contest; he is but too ready with his 

Fall not a tear, I say; one of them rates 

All that is won and lost .... 

We pass to Caesar’s diplomatic exploiting of his victory, his 
curt rejection of Antony’s overtures, the sending of ’Thidias to 
wean Cleopatra from him. Antony rises to nobility again, with his 
“Let her know’t” for sole comment upon the offer of peace to 
Cleopatra if she will yield him up. But with his next breath he 
falls to the fatuity of the challenge to Caesar. 

There follows Cleopatra’s ignoble reception of Thidias. Eno- 
barbus can have at least one taste of revenge upon her, and 
Antony is fetched to see her smiling on Caesar’s messenger. 

’Tis better playing with a lion’s whelp 

Than with an old one dying. 

The savage outburst, which sends the glib fellow back, dumb and 
bleeding from his stripes, is, for all its passion, as futile— and is 
meant to seem so — as were the heroics of the challenge; so is the 
moral stripping and lashing of Cleopatra. For, his rage glutted 
and appeased by the sight of the wretch half-slaughtered at his 
feet, he can turn back to her, open-eyed to the truth about her, 
and, listening to the easy lies, can end them with an easier— and a 
hopeless — 

I am satisfied. 

After this vn may be sure that he is doomed. Enobarbus is sure 
of it, and Caesar’s comment is contemptuous and brief. Shake- 
speare adds, for the ending of the day, the strange little hysterical 
passage in which, by 

one of those odd tricks which sorrow shoots 
Oat of die mind. . . 

we find him melting his followers to tears as he pathetically paints 
the prospects of his defeat and death— to show us yet again, one 
supposes, how helplessly off the rails the man has run.” 

Now comes, to mark the passing of the night, the episode tff the 
sentries on their watch. It is, as we have noted, the one piece of 

Shikeipeare dsbontei dii* firom a couple of l e oi en c e* ia Plutarch; and the 
nigtettioB (from Enobaibut) that Antony almoit ddifaentdy “makes a aosne,” 
is all hk mra. 
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scene-painting in the play; a developing of atmosphere, rather — 
for the single line, 

Heard you of nothing strange about the streets? 

is the only hint of locality — of the ominous atmosphere of a night 
of reprieve between battles. The means to it ar^ merely a few 
whispering voices and the j 

Music of the hoboyes . . . under the sta^. 

It is after the couples have met, gossiped a moment and parted 
with “good-night,” that they hear this. 


4TK Soldier. 

Peace! what noise? 

I 5 T Soldier. 

List, list! 

2ND Soldier. 

Hark! 

1ST Soldier. 

Music i’ the air! 

3RD Soi^IER. 

Under the earth. 

4TH Soldier. 

It signs well, does it not? 

3RD Soldier. 

No. 

1ST Soldier. 

Peace, I say. 

What should this mean? 

2ND Soldier. 

Tis the god Hercules, whom Antony loved, 
Now leaves him. 


They feel their way towards each other and whisper confusedly 
in the darkness, their nerves a little ragged. 

2NO SoLDiBE. How now, masters! 

All Togxthbb. How now? 

How now? do you hear this? 
isrStHAm. Ay: is’t not strange? 

JED SoLDiEB. Do you hear, masters? do you hear? 
isTSoLDisa. Follow the noise so far as we have quarter. 

Let’s see how it will give off. 

All. Content! Tls strange. 

And, holding all together as the music dies into distance, they 
vanish. The entire effect, simple in itself, is made with masterly 
economy. The scene has two uses: it preserves the continuity of 
the action, and is gloom before the bright beginning of the sec- 
ond day. 

Antony has not slept. He comes jovial and confident &om 
night-long revelry, caUing tor his squire. Cleopatra, seeming a 
lisstnn girl again, beneath the spell of this still magnificem spend- 
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thrift of fortune, plays at buckling on his armor; and with shouts 
and the flourish of trumpets and the clangor of the gathering of 
armed men Shakespeare rings up the dawn. Trumpets sound 
again; it is as if they set out to sure victory. Two notes of doubt 
are struck: by a shrewder Cleopatra with her 

That he and Osar might 
Determine this great war in single fight I 
Then, Antony — I But now — ? 

—-before she retires to her chamber to recover what she may of 
her lost night’s rest; and by the news, greeting Antony as he 
marches forth, that Enobarbus — ^Enobarbusl — has deserted. He 
puts the treason behind him with a gentle magnanimity which 
comes strangely — docs it? — ^from a man who could have his 
enemy^s ambassador half flayed alive. But this is Antony. 

Next we sec Cxsar. But this — upon a mere half-viaory won— is 
an overconfident Caesar, not the cautious general of the earlier 
battle. Between the brilliant opening and the brilliant end of 
Antony’s day we have, for contrast, Enobarbus repentant. There 
is, of course, no strict measuring out of time; and we return to 
some degree of symbolism when, after alarum, drums and trum- 
pets, Agrippa enters with 

Retire, we have engaged ourselves too far: 

Caesar himself has woik, and our oppression 
Exceeds what we expected.*^ 

He and his staff pass, unflurried, across the stage. They have 
been quickly cured of their confiiknce. Antony and Scarus pursue 
them, the youthful elation of Scarus a foil to Antony’s self-posses- 
sion. He is the potent general still, one might believe— set him 
free from Cleopatral Drums and alarums subsiding in the dis- 
tance give us the battle’s ending. The emptied stage here is the 
equivalent of a line of asterisks on a printed page. Then with 
Enter Antony again in a march. 

comes the brilliant consummation of this last day of good fortune 
that he is to see. It ends as it b^an, with trumpets sounding; and 

*^Tiie Folto^i itige directo iHriagt Agrippt oa alone, Imt dm, hk speech pretty 
dcaHy shows, most be an error. He may have Dolabella or Mccenas with him. It 
wilt hardly, however, he a symbolic army in foil retreat All die disorder of batde 
Shakespeare is living os by soosid, its thrtlis throisgh indivldoals; and his massed 
entries aie proopsstonal. Hie stage ^rectbsii heteaboots are all rather ettesory. 
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it has shown us Antony at his best, generous, gallant, a bom 
leader of men. 

Caesar’s sentries on their watch mark the second night’s passing; 
and our sight of Enobarbus, sick of his ague, broken in spirit, 
crawling out into the misty moonlight to die, gives it a dreary 
coloring. The dawn breadts dully. < 

I/fums ajar off. 
Hark, the drums \ 

Demurely wake the slttpers. ... \ 

The armies parade again. First Antony leads his across. He is 
smiling grimly, yet there is a desperate edge to his 

I would they’d fight i’ die fire, or i’ the air; 

We’d fi^t there too .... 

Then we see Caesar, sober caution itself this dme. He passes, 
heading his men, and the stage suys empty a moment. 

Antony and Scarus appear alone. No tokens of fighting so far, 
and Antony is in suspense. With 

Yet they are not joined: where yond pine does stand 
I shall discover all: I’ll bring thee word 
Straight, bow ’tis like to go. 

he vanishes, leaving Scauus to turn suspense to misgiving with 

Swallows have built 

In Cleopatra’s sails their nests: the augureis 
Say they know not, they cannot tell; look grimly. 

And dare not speak their knowledge. Antony 
Is valiant and dejected, and, by starts. 

Hit fretted fortunes give him hope and fear 
Of what he has and has not. 

'Ilm]fugh this comet sounding an 

Alarum afar off, at at a tea-fight. 

—to our remembrance, a most ominous sound. And hard upon it, 
ttamsfonned, wrought to a grand climacteric ct fury, Antony 
reqipears. 

AH is lostl 

This iEoiil Egyptian hath betrayed me: 

My Beet hadi yielded to die and yonder 
They cast their caps up and carouse tpgedier 
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Like friends long lost. Triple-turaed whorel *tis thou 
Hast sold me to this novice; and my heart 
Makes only wars on thee. Bid them all flyl 
For when I am revenged upon my charm, 

I have done all. Bid them all fly: l^gone.*^ 

From now till he is carried exhausted and dying to the Monu- 
ment Antony’s passion dominates the action. Eros, Mardian, the 
Guard, Dcrcctas, Diomedes are caught distractedly in the wind of 
it; wc sec nothing of Cscsar; panic quickly obliterates Cleopatra. It 
is a long passage and highly charged; but Shakespeare can find 
all the change and variety he needs in its own turbulent ebb and 
flow. Nor, when the medium is rhetoric raised to such a pitch and 
given such coloring, could any competition be admitted; the 
audience must be caught and rapt by the mood. The shock of the 
first outburst should capture us. Then, the brilliant Scarus, Eno- 
barbus* successor, Antony’s new right hand, having been sent 
packing like a lackey (and as ready to go: or do wc wrong him?) 
wc arc held by the simple magnificence of 

Oh, sun, thy uprise shall I see no more; 

Fortune and Antony part here; even here 
Do we shake hands. All come to this? The hearts 
That spanided me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wishes, do discandy, mdt their sweets 
On blossoming Cxsar; and this pine is barked 
That over-topped them all. 

The Folio gives the stage direetbo 

Alarum farre off, as at a sea fight. 

in the interval between Cesar’s cait widi his army and Antony’s entrance with 
Scams. This is almost certainly wrong. Antony would not enter upon an alarum 
with a "Yet they are not joined.” But it docs not as eeminly follow diat the editors 
(from 177S onwards, according to Furness) are right in transferring it to the 
instant More his re-entrance with ”Ail is lost.” They may be. But it ti an 
”alamm aht off ” and might come more effectively before, or even during, Scarus* 
speech. The pMt is not a very important one. It is hard to tell what sheer 
dramatic value diere was lor the Elizabethans in these symbolic tlarams and the 
like, and what variety of effect could be given them. Some without doidst; they 
speak a language, if a simple one. The effect of that first nmse of a se^ffght 
which precipitated Enobarbus* oudmrst of ’’Naught, naught, all naught” is evi- 
dently not precisely the same— nor meant to be— as this alarum afar off which 
brings Aniony on lo the fleeter crisis of “All is lost” We may note that bcsidei 
the “symlxdism,” ^lakefpetfe gives about a dozen illustrative Uncs of dialogue 
to each of the first two battles, to the ddrd about twenty. 
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His fury soon begins to work again; it is like yeast in him; and 
when he turns, expectant of Eros coming to his call, to find 
Cleopatra herself, he chokes for a moment, long enough for her 
smooth incongruity. 

Why is my lord enraged against his love? 

to give a fresh twist to his torture. In this babyish line, and in her 
flabbergasted, tongue-tied, sudden, very unqueeMike bolting, in 
his frenzied pursuit of her, Shakespeare again skirts the ridicu- 
lous; and closely enough this time to provoke in us a sort of 
half-hysteria which will attune us to his next shift of key — into 
the delirium which brings Antony, exhausted, to a pause. We 
must picture the actor, transfigured to the terms of 

The shirt of Nessus is upon me: teach me, 

Alcides, thou mine ancestor, thy rage: 

Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o* the moon. . . . 

and storming from the stage. While we still hear him we see 
Cleopatra with her scared women and her sapless eunuch scurry- 
ing across like rabbits. And as they vanish he follows, vertiginous, 
insensatel It is a wild, roundabout chase, hazardously raised to 
poetic power. 

If we were not first thrown off our emotional balance we might 
find the fantasy that follows — ^for all its beauty — too much an 
intellectual conceit, and too long-drawn-out. 

Ant. Eros, thou yet behold’st me? 

Exos. Ay, noble lord. 

Ant. Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish, 

A vapour sometime like a bear or lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 

With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world 

And mock our eyes with air: thou hast seen diese signs; 

They are black vesper’s pageants. 

Enos. Ay, my kwd. 

Ant. That which is now a horse, even wi^ a thought 
The rack dislimns and makes it indistinct. 

As water is in water, 

Eaos. It does, my lord. 

Ant. My good knave Eros, now thy cqwain is 
Even such a body. . . . 
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We should feel with Antony the relief this strange sense of 
dissolution brings from the antics of passion, and how, as he 
docs, one would prolong the respite, playing with these fancies 
that the half-freed spirit conceivesl 

From this he sinks to quiet grief. The sight of the ‘‘saucy 
eunuch,” on tiptoe with his glib talc, sets fury glowing for a 
moment again. Then comes the news, worded as piteously as ever 
Cleopatra, safe now in her Monument, could desire — ^thc news 
that she is dead. He greets them as Antony must.** The faa that 
they are false is of a piece with the other futilities of these three 
days that have gone to his undoing. Yet another is to follow when 
he stands waiting for the merciful sword-stroke which Eros turns 
on himself; yet another when he bungles his own, and has to 
lie there, begging the guard to dispatch him—and, instead, off 
they go and let him licl“ 

With his carrying to the Monument the long phase of more 
particularly “unlocalizcd” action, germane to the three days of 
fighting, ends. We have been “ideal” spectators, we know what 
happened, and why; and just such an impression has been made 
on us as the reality itself would leave behind. It is a great technical 
achievement, and one of great artistry too. 

Cleopatra Against Caesar 

Antony dead, the domination of the play passes at once to Cleo- 
patra. She asserts it in the lament over him; a contrast to his stoic 
greeting of the news of her death. And from now to the end, the 
action (but for one short scene) is definitely localized in the 
Monument. As suited, this, to the intensity and cunning of Cleo- 
patra’s battle with Czsar as was diversity of place to the chances 
and changes of the other; and by contrast made more telling. 

If we lemember iiis 

On: 

Thlugt that are past are done with me. 

‘* £ros is dispatched from the stage for a moment or so by an apparently 
motiveless ^*From me awhile.** The practical need is probably to dispose rrf 
Antony*s armor; lor soon there will be both Antony and the body of Eros htmidl 
to be carried oil by /wrr or fipt o/ ike gward^ Dbmed and (more doubtfully) 
Deicetas. But 5haken>eaie» by merely leaving it unexplained, lets it seem part 
of the goieril slack confisskm. 
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But Antony’s death leaves Shakespeare to face one obvious 
problem: how to prevent Cleopatra’s coming as an anticlimax. 
Plutarch is still lavish of material, but it will need some choosing 
and molding. 

Qesar is surprised by the news— here is one risk of slackening 
tension avoided— and shocked into more feelingi than we expect 
of him. Then at once the last round of the play’s contest is 
opened, and we see what the struggle is to be. A humble anony* 
mous messenger comes from Cleopatra, his mes^ge as humble. 
Caesar sends him back with fair words; and pron^tly thereafter: 

Come hither, Proculeius; go and say 

We purpose her no shame: give her what comforts 

The qu^ity of her passion shall require. 

Lest in her greatness by some mortal stroke 
She do defeat us; for her life in Rome 
Would be eternal in our triumph. . . . 

It is to be Caesar’s wits against Cleopatra’s pride and despair. He 
fought Antony to the death; it may uke more generalship to 
secure Qeopatra alive. Proculeius, we notice, is sent; the one man 
about Caesar, said Antony, that Cleopatra was to trust. Is it in 
some distrust of him (for his own part) that Caesar sends Galius 
too; and, on yet further thought, l^labella to watch them both, 
lest Cleopatra wheedle her way round them? It turns out to be 
Dolabella that needs watching. But here, unfortunately, the text, 
as we have it, plays us false. There has been cutting and botching, 
and the niceties of the business we can now only guess at.** The 
main trend of it is clear, though. In their Roman fashion. Callus 
and Proculeius add force to diplomacy and manage to capture 
Cleopatra in her Monument. Proculeius finds a few moments with 
this tiger in a trap quite enough for him, and gladly gives place 
to Dolabella. 

The passage that foUows is a notable one. He fancies himself, 
does Dolabella; he is a ladies’ man, and quite the jailer, surely, for 
this most wonderful of wantons. 

Most noble Empress, you have heard of me? 
is his ingratiating beginiung. From a Roman there is flattery in 
the very title; it owns her Anmny’s widow and ignores Octavia. 


^ Tbit u Siemed m ttmt ikciit on p. 405* 
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She is far from responsive. She sulks and snarls, gives him half 
a glance, and forthwith breaks into invidious praise dE her dead 
hero. But she knows she can twist the conceited fellow round her 
finger. She has only to turn to him with a smile, with an “I thank 
you, sir,” and a “Nay, pray you, sir,” and he promptly betrays his 
master to her, blurts out that, for all these comforting messages, 
Czsar does mean to lead her chained in his Triumph. At which 
point Cxsar himself appears. 

He comes in full state and circumstance, his staff surrounding 
him, guards clearing the way. And if Cleopatra thinks to impress 
him in turn, his opening sally might well damp her somewhat 
For he faces this marvel among women as she stands there with 
her mere maids beside her, and coolly asks which of them is the 
Queen of Egypt Which? And once it was 

Remember 

If e’er thou look’st on majesty. 

The duel of lies that follows— a pretty piece of fighting!— epit- 
omizes this second and subtler struggle. We have Egyptian against 
Roman now, neither with much simplicity left to shed; but Cleo- 
patra, passionate and imstable, shows a very child beside Czsar. 
She kneels, and he raises her. He repeats his smooth promises, and 
she smiles her gratitude, alive to the worth of them— had she ever 
doubted iti— thanks to coxcomb Dolabella. But, surely, for a man 
so very indifferent to her, he is a little anxious to be gone. Has 
she any hope of winning him, and does he suspect ^s? It is 
second nature in her to be wily with men— and to lie. Seleucus 
and the false inventory of “money, pbte and jewels” make illumi- 
nating matter of dispute. Arc not these barbarians to be bribed, 
and tricked too? Osar is neither to be tricked— nor shocked by 
the attempt made on him. And as for her raging and her nobly 
pathetic attitudes, he counters them, her lies and her flatteries, too, 
with the same cold smile. She is beaten. Even Seleucus can with- 
stand her scoldings now; it is Osar, contemptuously considerate, 
who orders the man off. She is helpless in his clutches, but for 
the one sure escape. And he thinks, does he, to lure her from that 
with hU lies? She fawns on him as he leaves her; Irt him dunk 
he hast 
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He words me, girls, he words me, that I should not 
Be noble to myself! . . • 

If any doubt were left, any chance of yet another of her accus- 
tomed conquests, Dolabella — the paltry proof that she still can 
conquer— comes back to disperse it. 

DoLABBtXA. Madam, as thereto sworn by your command, 
Which my love makes religion toi obey, 

I tell you this: Csesar through Syi^a 
Intends his journey, and within three days 
You with your children will he send before: 

Make your best use of this: I have performed 
Your pleasure and my promise. 

Clbopatea. Dolabella, 

I shall remain your debtor.*® 

She again makes his name sound beautiful in his ears (it is a 
name that can be lingered on), perhaps gives him her hand to 
kiss (he docs not pay Thidias* price for the honor) and he goes. 
Her way is clear now to death. 

But she has still to rise to that final, secure nobility, with which 
the sight of the dead Antony inspired her. 

and then, what’s brave, what’s noble, 

Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion, 

And make death proud to take us ... . 

She climbs there by no straight path. The longing to die never 
leaves her. But we all long to die at times; and there is much 
protesting, a stealthy look or so for chances of escape, some back- 
sliding into the old twisted passionS; and she must at last lash 
herself— with, for company, poor frail Iras — ^through agony and 
beyond it before she can repose upon 

My resolution’s placed, and I have nothing 
Of woman in me: now from head to foot 
I am marbie<oastant. . . . 

Then, for one more mitigation before the play’s last tragic height 
if reaclie4 Shakespeare gives us the countryman and his figs. By 

•• He made no promise. At most be tt so enthralled by her ditt he would have* *- 
leeli, perhaps, he most have done. Here is an interesting imiisice of the way in 
which Shakespeare makes an esr past facto effect, which he knows will 
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now (here is the art of it) Cleopatra is past bitterness or fear, and 
can smile and take the simple pleasure in his simplicity that we 
do. She jokes with him. This must have been, if one comes to 
think of it, not the least of her charms. When she would royally 

Hop forty paces through the public street . . . 

how the people — the common people, so despised by Csesar and 
the politicians — ^how evidently they would adore her! It is very 
right that one of them should bring her the comfort of death in 
a basket slung on his arm, and that she should trust him, and 
joke with him, a great lady at her ease. 

From this she turns to a queenlincss unapproached before. 

Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me ... . 

Long ago, we learn, a dead king s servants would be slaughtered 
around him. This is a still more royal death; for Iras* heart breaks 
silently at the sight of it, and Charmian only lags behind to set 
a crooked crown straight once again, and to send triumphant 
mockery echoing to cars. 

He accepts his defeat like a gentleman, let us own. The cere- 
mony of his coming matches the ceremony of her dying; and the 
end of the play, we should note, is sensibly delayed while they 
stand gazing— tough soldiers that they arc— at a queen so strangely 
throned: 

she looks like sleep, 

As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace. 

The Staging 

The action makes no extraordinary calls upon an Elizabethan 
stage as we now think we know it to have been. Two things arc 
noticeable, however. There are, for five-sixths of the play, few 
definite indications of the use of the inner stage. This keys with 
the scant localization of the scenes; the inner and upper stages are 
always likelier to be "places” than the main stage will be. But the 
full stage, t>. the main stage with the inner suge curtains open 
and the inner stage itself accessible, would probably be used from 
die general entrance of Ourmian, Iras, Mardian, Alexas; die 
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Soothsayer and the rest to Antony’s departure for Rome; for all 
Cleopatra’s scenes while she sits waiting news of him — ^and receiv- 
ing it; for the long scene of reconciliation between Antony and 
Caesar; and for the scene in Pompey’s galley.** The intermediate 
scenes will be played on the main stage, witl^ the inner stage 
curtains closed. When the batdes begin it lookt)' as if Cleopatra’s 
scenes again employed the inner stage (as hinttoland at least to 
the outer) ; she and Antony retiring to it or th^ug^ it at such 
points as 

Some wine within diere, and our viandsl . . . 

Let’s to supper, come, 

And drown consideration. 

— the curtains then closing on them. She may come from the 
inner suge when she welcomes him from his victevy; and 

Through Alexandria make a )dly march . . . 

may imply that they all pass back, as if into the city in triumph. 
Caesar’s scenes, the marching and countermarching and the swifter 
coming and going, take place on the main stage, that is clear.*’ 
Now comes disputable matter. 

Enter Cleopatra and her Maidet aloft, with Charmian and Iras. 
They are in the Monument, to which, in a moment, the dying 
Antony has to be hoisted. There are two slight difficulties. The 
hoisting of a full-^own man ten or twelve feet in the air asks 
some strength. However, this could be provided ostensibly by the 
“and her Maides,” actually by stagehands he4>ing from behind 
the curtains; and Shakespeare makes dramatic capital out of the 
apparent difficulty. But the upper stage of the public theater must 
have had a balustrade at least three feet high. Swinging a dying 
man over it and lowering him again asks some care. Granted this 

it majp be (aid, wat the nonnai way of empleyiiig the ioaer mge; tbr 
acdoD would leldom be wholly coo fipcd there. But furniture, and the localization 
this implies, nmild tend to fom the actioB within its bounds. See also die Preface 
to CymMine, p. 471 et tag, 

** Bm dw sate dtreetioa 

.Camdimt mereheth with Ut land army one may aaar tkt aage. 
and Tamms, the Kttarmmt of Cstmr, the adier may: After thee 
going an . . . 

coald be non dkUy obeyed if there srere an inner as well as an outer *i*S5 
nanich over. Whh two dm only avnasUe, It wBI be a lonf-drews-ont aftur. 
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done with skill and grace, what of the effect of the rest of the 
scene, of Antony’s death and Cleopatra’s lament over him, played 
behind the balustrade as behind bars? Clearly it would be a poor 
one. The balustrade must, one presumes, have been removed for 
the occasion or made to swing open, if the ordinary upper stage 
was used.” 

When we next sec Cleopatra she is obviously still in the Monu- 
ment; as obviously she is not still upon such an upper stage as we 
believe the Globe’s to have been. Nor is there any sign that— as 
with Romeo’s farewell to Juliet and her encounter with her mother 
—the acting of the scene began above and finished below. The 
stage directions, however, arc incomplete, and the text may have 
been altered. In the previous scene Proculcius and Gallus have 
been sent to parley with Cleopatra and keep her, if they can, from 
doing herself a mischief. By the Folio’s stage direction only Pro- 
culeius arrives. A simple supposition is that he finds her on the 
inner stage behind a barred gate and speaks to her through it.‘* 
This at any rate reproduces Plutarch’s ‘Tor Proculcius came to the 
gates that were very thick and strong, and surely barred; but yet 
there were some crancrics through the which her voyce might be 
heard. . . .” When she has protested her submission he evidendy 
makes as if to go, with 

This I’ll report, dear lady. 

Have comfort, for I know your plight is pitied 

Of him that caused it. 

But now, with no other speech nor suge direction intervening, the 
Folio has 

Pao. You sec how easily she may be surpriz’d; 

Guard her till Cam come. 

Modern editors (following Theobald in the main) give the speech 
to Gallus, whom they have brought on with Proculcius, and add: 

Here Praculeius and two of the Guard ascend the. 
monument by a ladder placed against a window^ 

There teems comnioaly to have been a trap in the floor of the upper stage. But 
the use this and the need to place Antony directly under it would rob the 
dialogue — would rob the all-impoitaot “I am dying, Egypt, dying ”— rawk ol 
its effect. 

^|ust iudi a barred gate at shuts in }ttlkt*t tomb. 
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and, having descended, come behind Cleopatra. 

Some of the Guard unbar and open the gtaet.*° 

A minor objection to this is that Gallus in the Folio is persona 
mssta; the full speaking strength of the company is, we may well 
suppose, already employed, and here is a super. A more serious 
one must be that so much climbing up and clinibing down again 
would take time. There is no concurrent dialogue, and a long 
pause at such a moment is dramatically unthinkable.*' 

No great difBculry arises if we see Gallus and the guard left at 
the door while Proculeius advances to the gate that bars the inner 
stage. Cleopatra would not see them. Let him give them the 
order quietly as he returns to the door, and, with no climbing 
involved, they can be upon the inner stage by the back way in a 
couple of seconds, seize Cleopatra and unbar the gates; and Gallus 
may well go off to report to Caesar; his exit as his entrance, if he 
stays persona muta, being a likely omission from stage directions, 
which would need to be unwontedly elaborate if all this were to 
be made clear.'* 

The discussion is fairly barren from a modern producer’s point 
of view; he can provide for adl these exigencies without violating 
the text or distorting the action. 

But if for this and all the rest of the aaion the recognized 
Elizabethan stage does not content him, then he must devise one 
which will not violate its fundamental liberties and laws— its 
liberties, above all. He will probably find in the end diat he h.is 
devised something not so very different. If he is for painted scenes 
of Cleopatra's palace, Csesar's house, Antony's camp. The plain 
near Actium and a variety of "other parts of the same" — well, the 

*^Thus» at least, the (Englisli) Arden edition* But tt also presotnet <in a f<K)r' 
note) and the Oxfotd editioii de^itely itatct that Cleopatra l^t so £ar been upon 
the upper stage. How and when the get§ down it left a mystery. 

Johnaoii pr o po se d to insert part of the speech earlier so that the gttardi could 
come quietly heh^ and setae Ocopatri at the cue. But the diree prertoits speeches 
allow oi no such intemtptton. If Clet^tri had to be bought down to the lower 
k wootd be ten liiiict svone. 

** There remaim the nnnatitral hiatus between Proculeius* two qseecbes, if thev 
are both his. Siippoae that the upper itage to which Antony is hoisted were not 
the usual balcony, hut aometfiinf a Ittde more acoetsihle, to whkh the guards 
ndght dhidi wiihoitt delay, and horn srhich deopatri tnti^t be as easily broojrHt 
down. Iditus may poim to tome change in staging, or in the stage itself or 
m the the play tmm one ifaeiiBr to another of diBbteot menrees. 
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reading of this Preface will only have wasted his time. He must 
somehow provide a staging free from actuality of place; that is 
his main problem. He may decorate it; but if the decoration dis- 
tracts us from the hearing of Shakespeare’s lines — and they ask^ as 
wc have noted, pretty close attention— it will be a positive nui- 
sance. It is a hard problem to solve; for one thing, because self- 
effacement is the rarest of artistic virtues. And let the decorator 
set out, however discreetly, to interpret the play in his own terms, 
if he find himself— and it is an ever-present danger— competing 
with the actors, the sole interpreters Shakespeare has licensed, then 
it is he that is the intruder, and he must retire. Even if his pic- 
turesque effects arc but an anodyne to our vigilance— and much 
modern stage decoration is of this sort— they will do the play nega- 
tive harm. Wc need to have our minds kept clear and alert. Still, 
if wc cannot take the Elizabethan stage for granted as the Eliza- 
bethans did, producer and decorator must certainly face the 
problem of providing something that wc can. 

Ck>stume 

Once we are freed from pictures of Rome and Alexandria, 
brought (so to speak) archaeologicilly up to date, the difficulty 
of costume is not acute. 

Cut my lace, Charmian. 

summarizes it, and, upon a narrow view, may be said almost to 
exhaust it. Shakespeare’s Cleopatra wore a stomacher of some sort, 
diat is evident. But it is an error to suppose that Shakespeare 
dressed all his plays in the ordinary costume of his time. It is also 
an error, for that matter, to suppose that nowadays we all carry 
accurate piaures of the past in our minds. Dress Cleopatra as a 
Queen of the Tenth Dynasty instead of as an Alexandrian Greek, 
and how many of us would be the wiser? Careful research might 
find us an Alexandrian fashion plate of the right period with laces 
to cut (Sir Arthur Evans has brought us corsets from Knossos), 
but our coasdendously Egypdan Cleopatras have so far been 
left laceless and wai^ss, and the line without meaning. 

In all this, as in everything else of the sort, the Elizabethans 
thou^t first and last— whether by chmee or necessity— of di»- 
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matic profit. It is not likely that Shakespeare troubled to give a 
specifically French touch to Love's Labour's Lost and an Italian to 
Much Ado About liothing\ nor, had his knowledge run to it, 
would he probably have seen much gain in dressing Romeo and 
Juliet by “the paintings of Giotto and his pupils.”®* But when some 
dramatic end was to be served it is clear that ihc did not lack 
means of a kind, and he used them. In Macbeth the Scots and the 
English can be told apart, British and Romans \i\}Cymbeline\ and 
in this play, quite evidently, Roman and Egyptian stood in pic- 
turesque contrast. There would be little archaeology about the 
business and less consistency. We can guess at the sort of figures 
they made by turning to extant designs for the Court Masques. 
The theaters could not run, perhaps, to such splendor as that; but 
they were prosperous, finery was popular, and they probably did 
pretty well. Rome meant the romantic past, Egypt the exotic East; 
and Shakespeare would do what he could to capitalize both. The 
dialogue of the play is colored with every sort of allusion to the 
wonders of that far world, from the description of Cleopatra at 
Cydnus, to the talk of Syria and the Parthians, from the story of 
Antony in the Alps, from his call to Alcidcs his ancestor, to tales 
of “pyramiscs** and crocodiles. 

We know better about all these things than did Shakespeare; 
but it is too late now to put him right. We have to interpret, not 
to correct him; we are committed even to his errors. Our concern 
is with the Egypt and Rome of his imagination, not of our own. 
The difference is manifest less in this detail or the other than in 
the whole texture of the play. Cut the knot of the “Cut my lace, 
Charmian” difficulty, and there is still the larger problem. In the 
National Gallery hangs Paolo Veronese's “Alexander and the 
Wife and Daughter of Darhis.” This will be very much how 
Shakespeare saw his Roman figures habited. Antony would wear 
Alexander's mixture of doublet, breastplate, sandals and hose. 
Here too is something very like Octavia's costume; and though 
Cleopatra might be given some Egyptian stigmata, there would 

** This b how Chirks Knight tdb us they should be dsesiod (I quote from the 
quotitkm in Furness). ''But,** he adds, ^foe the younger end lighter chsracten 
• » • some very different habit would be expected by the million» and indeed, desired 
by the irtbL” He b writing in the smd-nioeteenth century. The quest for accuracy 
in these matten b a new thing. 
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still be laces to cut. It is all grievously incorrect; but we do not like 
the picture less for that, nor arc students set to copy it and told to 
redraw the costume in the light of the latest information available. 
Its good painting apart, we even gain by its being a Renaissance 
view of a Classic subject, for the spirit of the picture is in that. 
Now, no one will contend that by clothing Antony and Cleopatra 
and Caesar and ordering their Court and their armies according 
to our modern imagination we shall crush the dramatic life out of 
them, for this is rooted far deeper. But we shall at every moment, 
both on the main issue and in countless little ways, be falsifying 
Shakespeare, and doing him far more damage than the simple 
logic of the case implies. We do him, of all dramatists, great dam- 
age, For he has an extraordinary faculty of making the great 
things vivid to us by means of the little things, by just such 
strokes, in fact, as that 

Cut my lace, Charmian. 

This play is exceptionally full of them, very homely things; and 
it is bare chance that one of the finest, Charmian*s 

Your crown’s awry: 

ril mend it, and then play. 

docs not get us into more sartorial trouble. He has absorbed Rome 
and Egypt into his own consciousness; but it is a consciousness 
opening upon his own world, not the historical Antony’s, and 
naturally not upon our vision of that. 

Shakespeare in modern dress is as inappropriate as archaeolog- 
ical Shakespeare, and for the same good reason. And the very 
argument that great drama is not dependent upon its trimmings 
should surely help us to accept the trimmings that we find, Cleo- 
patra in a farthingale! The orthodox playgoer may turn pale at 
the thought. But surrender to the idea that this is Shakespeare’s 
Cleopatra we are looking at, not the product of our schoolbooks 
(is that more difficult than to look up from our program and 
admit that the well-known Miss Blank, lately seen as Nora in 
A Doffs House^ is the real thing?), and by the end of the first 
scene the oddity will be forgotten; and thenceforward we shall be 
anachronism-proof. There will be one further gain. An historical 
play of any sort has a double victory to win; the play’s own and 
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a victory over our preconceptions of its history. The less familiar 
its figures the better the chance of the play with us — as a play. 

The Music 

Trumpets and cornets and drums are needed; aifd the flourishes, 
the sounding of a sennet, the beating of the drum^have each their 
import. Enobarbus is borne away dying to the sou^d of Drummes 
afarre offg. A consort of woodwind is also used. The “hoboyes” 
play under the stage, and their pungent vibrations should make 
excellent assault on the nerves. 

The music for the revels on Pompey’s galley is given to wood- 
wind (the accompaniment of the song included), trumpets and 
drums reinforcing it occasionally. The clamor is insisted on. 

Make battery to our ears with the loud music. . . . 

These drumsi these trumpets, flutes, whatl 

Let Neptune hear we bid a loud farewell 

To these great fellows: sound and be hanged, sound outi 

It is a soldiers’ revel. But it never slips from the distinction of 
poetry; and the song itself — the boy’s voice singing it — is like light 
beside the darkness of Menas’ whisper to Pompey: 

These three world-sharers, these competitors, 

Are in thy vessel: let me cut the cable; 

And, when we are put oil, fall to their throats. . . . 

The scene falls midway through the play. It is a rest point in the 
action. Shakespeare has taken care to give it solidity, variety and 
color. 

Cleopatra calls once for music, but countermands it with her 
next breath. She would have needed a consort of viols; and it is 
possible that strings and woodwind both were more than could be 
always reasonably demanded at one performance. 

The Verse and Its Speaking 

Rome and its Empire are ever a clarion call to Shake^are’s 
imagination; and the strength of his answer to it lies in his power 
to make the alien characters his own. Pot he leaves them in no 
dasBC immunity, casting his care upon dieir impressive rqputa- 
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dons. They must be sifted through his dramadst’s conscience; he 
brings them to terms on the ground of common humanity. What 
is Cleopatra’s passport to tragic heights? 

No more but e’en a woman, and commanded 
By such poor passion as the maid that milks 
And does the meanest chares. « . . 

With this, of course, they risk the loss of their conventionally 
heroic stature. But it is preserved for them by the magic of poetry. 
This is literally a sort of magic, by which the vibradons of 
emodon that the sound of the poetry sets up seem to enlarge its 
sense, and break the bounds of the theater to carry us into the lost 
world of romandc history. Conceive such a story and such charao 
ters so familiarly, and then de their expression to plain prose— Dido 
will be in danger of becoming a dowdy indeed, and Cleopatra 
a gypsy. But Shakespeare has traveled far since Mercudo could thus 
mock Romeo’s poetic prowess, and is now himself by no means 
“for the numbers that Petrarch flowed in.” He has come to the 
writing of a verse which combines actuality and power, and is 
malleable to every diversity of character and mood. Here and 
there we may begin to feel a strain. Sometimes emodon will not 
quite vivify thought, which stays constriacd or confused; or a too 
constant repetition of effect or an oversimplifying of simplicity 
may show fatigue. But Shakespeare has always had the tact to 
seize on the subject that will best fit his artist’s mood, or to adapt 
mood and method to subject— which, it is not our business to 
inquire. And in its qualities and defects alike his present method 
and ability, resourceful, audacious, spontaneous, ripe if to over- 
ripeness, fit this subject most consummately well. 

Big titough the task will be, he feels no need to economize his 
strength. He begins at what a pitchl 

Nay, but this douge of our general’s 
O’erflows the measure; those his goodly eyes, 

That o’er the files and musters of the war 
Have glow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now turn, 

The office and devotion of their view 
Upon a tawny front: his captain’s heart, 

Whidb in the scuffles of gteat fights hath bunt 
The buckles on his breast, reneges all temper. 
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And i$ become the bellows and the fan 
To cool a gipsy’s lust. 

Ample and virile in substance, consonant in its music! One tre- 
mendous sentence, the ends of the lines not answering to pauses 
either; these, such as they are, fall midway (a bai^ four of them 
in nine lines and more, though), so that fresh im||>ulse may over- 
leap the formal division, and the force be the forcb of the whole. 
Note, too, the placing of the dominant “o’erflowst the measure” 
and its complement “reneges all temper” with the doubled paren- 
thesis between them, and how the “now bend, now turn” saves 
this from slackness; how “files and musters” and “office and devo- 
tion” strengthen the beat of the verse, with “plated Mars” coming 
like the sudden blare of a trumpet, and “burst the buckles on his 
breast” to sound the exploding indignation which culminates in 
the deadly 

And is become the bellows and the bin 
To cool a gipsy’s lust. 

A fairly opulent dramatic allowance for this Philo, of whom we 
know nothing, are never to see again. But throughout the play we 
shall find the least considered characters, and on no special occa- 
sion, with as meaty stuff— is there a better term for it? — in their 
mouths. Maecenas greets Octavia, upon her disillusioned return, 
with 

Welcome, dear Madam. 

Each heart in Rome does love and pity you: 

Only the adulterous Antony, most large 
In his abominations, turns you off; 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull. 

That noises it against us. 

The anonymous legionary, even, has no less vivid and stirring a 
moment to his share than 

O noble emperor, do not fight by sea; 

Trust not to rotten planks: do you misdoubt 
'This sword and theM my wounds? Let the Egyj^ians 
And the Phoenicians go a-ducking: we 
Have used to conquer, standing on the earth. 

And fighting foot to foot. 

And from Pompey in his first scene (Shake^)eare himself well 
into his stride by ihisl) comes the full enrichtnent <d 
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But all the charms of love, 

Salt Cleopatra, soften thy waned lip! 

Let witchcraft join with beauty, lust with both! 

Tic up the libertine in a field of feasts, 

Keep his brain fuming; Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite; 

That sleep and feeding may prorogue his honour 
Even till a Lethe’d dullness. 

Too much rich writing of this sort would be like Cleopatra’s 
feasts, and clog the march of the action. But when mere argument 
is in hand we fall back to nothing less pedestrian than Antony’s 

Sir, 

He fell upon me ere admitted: then 

Three kings I had newly feasted, and did want 

Of what I was i’ the morning: but, next day, 

I told him of myself; which was as much 
As to have asked him pardon. Let this fellow 
Be nothing of our strife: if we contend 
Out of our question wipe him. 

This, and such a passage as Oesar’s somewhat smug 

Let’s grant it is not 

Amiss to tumble in the bed of Ptolemy; 

To give a kingdom for a mirth; to sit 
And keep the turn of tippling with a slave; 

To reel ^e streets at noon, and stand the buffet 
With knaves that smell of sweat; say this becomes him — 

As his composure must be rare indeed 
Whom these things cannot blemish — yet must Antony 
No way excuse his foils, when we do bear 
So great weight in his lightness. 

or as Pompey’s 

To you all three. 

The senators alone of this great world, 

Chief factors for the gods,— I do not know 
Wherefore my father should revengers want, 

Having a son and friends, since Julius Caesar, 

Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghosted, 

There saw you labouring for him. 

tnzy be taken as the norm of the play’s poetic method, upon 
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which its potencies arc built up. And it is upon this norm, of 
course, that the actors must model their own style. 

The elemental oratory of this verse needs for its speaking a 
sense of rhythm that asks no help of strict rule. Shakespeare is so 
secure by now in the spirit of its laws that the Ic^er may go. He 
does not commonly stray far. A exsura may fall oddly or there 
may be none distinguishable, a syllabic or so may splash over at 
the end. Dramatic emphasis is the thing, first and \ast; to get that 
right he will sacrifice strict meter — yet never mbsic— grammar 
now and then, and at a pinch, if need be, exact schl^ too. 

These freedoms gain in effect as the play’s temper heightens. 
Caesar’s calculated indignation is sounded in the two swelling 
catalogues: 

Tihc common show place where they exercise. 

His sons he there proclaimed the kings of kings; 

Great Media, Parthia and Armenia 

He gave to Alexander; to Ptolemy he assign’d 

Syria, Cilicia and Phoenicia. . . . 

He hath assembled 
Bocchus, the king of Libya; Archelaus 
Of Cappadocia. . . . 

The latter passage has been quoted already; the scansion is highly 
individual. 

But no Cleopatra, with an ear, can miss the shrill arrogance of 

Sink Rome, and their tongues rot 
That speak against us! A charge we bear i’ the war, 

And, as the president of my kingdom, will 
Appear there for a man. Speak not against it; 

I will not stay behind. 

The upward run of semiquavers in ’’A charge we bear i* the war” 
is as plain as any musical stave could make it; and the pauses 
seem to mark so many snaps of the jaw. The lines arc not, of 
course, here or elsewhere to be reckoned by syllables, but by beat 
Listen, on the other hand, to the weary descent to depression’s 
depths in Antony’s 

Fall not a tear, I say; one of them rates 
All that is won and lost: give me a kiss; 

Even this repays me. We sent our schodmaster; 

Is ’a come \mkt Love, I am full of kad. 
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—given us by a regular caesura, followed by an irregular one, fol- 
lowed by a mid-line full stop; the line Aen finished with an 
effort by the banal “We sent our schoolmaster” (who could get 
anything but exhaustion out of that “schoolmaster”?); the next 
line with its dead monosyllables dragging after, the pause in the 
middle made the longer because of them. Then comes a sudden 
rally in the rhymed couplet: 

Some wine, within there, and our viandst Fortune knows 
We scorn her most when most she offers blows. 

— ^its irregular first line just saving it from sounding mechanical. 

The violence of Antony’s anger when he finds Thidias kissing 
Cleopatra’s hand has its own notation and tune. 

Approach there! Ah, you kite! Now, gods and devils! 
Authority melts from me. Of late, when I cried ‘Ho!’, 

Like boys unto a muss, kings would start forth 
And cry ‘Your will?’ Have you no ears? 

I am Antony yet. Take hence this jack and whip him. 

Long lines, giving a sense of great strength. Exclamatory phrases, 
prefikcing and setting off the powerful center-phrase, with its 
ringing “kings” for a top note. The caesura-pause of two beats 
that the short line allows is followed by the repeated crack of two 
more shmt phrases, the first with its upward lift, the second with 
its nasal snarl and the sharp click of its ending; the last line 
lengthens out, and the business finishes with the bitten staccato of 
Take hence this jack and whip him. 

Note the deadly flick of the las two words! 

The sense apart, what an almost willful pathos we feel in the 
smoothly sustained, one- and two-syllable worded, predominantly 
thin-vowelled speech of Antony’s to the weeping servants! 

Tend me to-night; 

May be it is the period of your duty: 

Haply you shall not see me more; or if, 

A mani^ed diadow: perchance to-morrow 
You'Q serve another matter. 1 look on you 
At one that takes his leave. Mine honest friends, 

I turn you not away; but, like a master 
Mufkd to your go^ service, stay till deadi. 

Tend me to-night two hours. 1 a& no more; 

And die gods yidid you for ’t. 
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Note in particular the importance given to “A mangled shadow’" 
by the sustaining tripled consonant, and the two-beat pause that 
follows (^‘to-morrow,” with its weak ending, ranking for a dis- 
syllable), and how the repeated, “Tend me to-night” rounds in 
the speech a trifle artificially. 

Throughout these scenes, throughout the play indeed, one can 
so analyze the verse, find its rhythm and music, cjftcn transcending 
rule, but always close fitted to mood and mining. The best 
moments need no analysis, and seem to defy One must not 
appear to be praising. 

I am dying, Egypt, dying; only 
I here importune death awhile, until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 
I lay upon thy lips. 

I dare not, dear — , 

Dear, my lord, pardon, — I dare not, 

Lest I be taken; 

merely for the way in which a short first line allows for the two 
silent breaths that will show Antony’s flagging strength, nor for 
the infallible accenting of Cleopatra’s fear, first upon the “dare,” 
and then, with repetition, upon the “not.” But actors have to 
concern themselves with such impertinences. 

The passionate hysteria of her 

Where art thou, death? 

Come hither, come! come, come, and take a queen 
Worth many babes and beggars! 

PaocuLEius. O, temperance, lady! 

Cleopatra. Sir, I will eat no meat. I’ll not drink, sir — 

If idle talk will once be necessary — 
ni not sle^ neither; this mortal house Til 
ruin .... 

asks neither comment nor analysis. Why waste time trying to 
scan the last line? It is right, and not the extremest perversity 
could speak it wrongly, one would suppose. Nor will much more 
be gained by trying to extract meaning from the last line but 
one. If it has any in particular (which seems doubtful) no audi' 
cncc could be made to grasp it. But as a setting of hysterical gib- 
bering to verbal music, it is perfect. 
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But one technical excellence among many it is hard to pass by. 

As Shakespeare nears the last great moment, that of Cleopatra's 
death, he wants to give his verse solid strength and dignity; and 
the pulse of it now throbs with a steady intensity, goes process 
sionally forward, as it were. 

Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me: now no more 
The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist this lip. 

Yare, yare, good Iras: quickl Methinks I hear 
Antony call; I sec him rouse himself 
To praise my noble act; I hear him mock 
The luck of Caesar, which the gods give men 
To excuse their after wrath. . . . 

Regular meter, saved from formality by the subtle variety of the 
mid*line stopping; the whole welded into unity by the constant 
carrying-on of the sentences from line to line. But, lest the effect 
grow all too set, Charmian is let interpose, a little later, not a 
single line but one and a half. Then, lest life die out of it, we 
have— after the added emphasis of an irregular line, in which 
Cleopatra lays hands on the asp with a heavily accentuated ‘‘Come 
. . — the words clipped, the pace quickened. Twice more Char- 
mian interrupts, but now with phrases that sustain rather than 
break the rhythm. 

Cleopatra. Come, thou mortal wretch, 

With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicatc 
Of life at once untie; poor venomous fool. 

Be angry, and despatch. O, could’st thou speak, 

That I might hear thee call great Caesar ass 
UnpoliciedI 

Charmian. O eastern star! 

Cleopatra. Peace, peacel 

Dost thou not sec my baby at my breast, 

That sucks the nurse asleep? 

Charmian. O breaki O break! 

Cleopatra. As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gendel 
O, Antony! — ^Nay, I will uke thee too: 

What should I stay—? 

Not one beat has been missed till her dying breaks the last line; 
yet we have been no more conscious of the form than when the 
verse was at its loosest, only of the added power. 
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Shakespeare no longer divides his characters into speakers of 
verse and speakers of prose, nor makes this distinction regularly 
between scenes. The freedom and variety of his verse writing 
allow him to pass almost imperceptibly from poetry to prose and 
back again. Thus he ranges an unbroken scale, from a pedestrian 
exactitude in stating plain fact at one end of it toithe conventional 
flourish of the rhymed couplet at the other. But be can still make 
the sharp contrast of a change effective between l^cene and scene; 
or in the midst of a scene he can bring passion or pretentiousness 
down to earth — and prose, or as suddenly restore fbrce and dignity 
with rhythm and tone. And he can go to work more subdy than 
that. As in stagecraft, so in his play’s actual writing, exploiting 
freedom to the full, he has forged a weapon of extraordinary 
suppleness and resource. 

For instance, in the ostensibly prose scene that follows the 
play’s more formal opening, we have the Soothsayer countering 
Charmian’s impudent chatter with single lines of verse. Their 
recurrence lends him peculiarity and a slight portentousness; but 
the surrounding prose is so subtly adjusted that the device itself 
passes unnoticed.** Later, upon Cleopatra’s entrance, the scene is 
suddenly braced to forcefulness by half a dozen consecutive lines 
of (not too regular, lest the effect be too noticeable) verse. Later 
still, with a strong dose of prose, Enobarbus turns Antony’s phil- 
osophic realism very much the seamy side out. 

Enobarbus (be in particular) speaks now verse, now prose, 
either as the scene requires it of him for harmony or contrast, or 
as his humors dictate; his character being just such a compound of 
contrasts. Antony only occasionally relapses to prose, and his 
verse is regular on the whole. Cleopatra hardly touches prose at 
all; h^r verse is apt to be a little freer. C^sar speaks only verse; 
it is fairly formal, and expressive of his calculated dignity. 

But the supreme virtue of the writing lies in its peculiar com- 
bination of delicacy and strength, of richness with simplicity. For 
simple strength take the quick passage in which Menas tempts 
Pompey to put to sea and then cut the throats of his guests. 

Mbnas. Wiltthoubelordof all the world? 

Posmnr. What say’st thou? 

**We atio find Eaobarbut entering widi a Uaak vene line. Ute Kene, it U 
true (lee p. 37a), shows some signs rewriting. 
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Mbnas. Wilt thou be lord o£ the whole world ? That’s twice. 
PoMPEY. How should that be? 

Menas. But entertain it. 

And though thou think me poor, I am the man 
Will give thee all the world. 

For simplicity, Cleopatra’s 

O well-divided disposition! Note him, 

Note him, good Charmian, ’tis the man; but note him. 

He was not sad, for he would shine on those 
That make their looks by his; he was not merry; 

Which seemed to tell them his remembrance lay 
In Egypt with his joy; but between both: 

O heavenly mingle! 

For delicacy, her 

But bid farewell and go: when you sued staying, 

Then was the time for words: no going then; 

Eternity was in our lips and eyes. 

Bliss in our brows’ bent; none our parts so poor, 

But was a race of heaven. . . , 

or Antony’s 

Come, let’s all take hands; 

Till that the conquering wine hath steeped our sense 
In soft and delicate Lethe. 

or his picture of Octavia: 

Her tongue wiU not obey her heart, nor can 

Her heart inform her tongue^he swan’s down-feather, 

That stands upon the swell at the full of tide. 

And neither way inclines. 

For strength^ his malediction of Cleopatra; 

You were half-blasted ere I knew you; hal 
Have I my pillow left unpressed in Rome, 

Forborne the getting of a lawful race, 

And by a gem of women, to be abused 
By one that looks on feeders? 

or his dismissal of the half-flayed Thidias. 

Get thee back to Ca»ar; 

Tell him thy entertainment; look thou say 
He makes me angry wtdi him; for he seems 
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Proud and disdainful, harping on what I am, 

Not what he knew I was. He makes me angry; 

And at this time most easy ’tis to do’t, 

When my good stars, that were my former guides. 

Have empty left their orbs, and shot their fires 
Into the abysm of hell. 

Wc constantly have that favorite device, the bnrichment of a 
simple effect by an echoing phrase; as when Cfeopatra turns to 
Antony in pathetic dignity with i 

Sir, you and I must part, but that’s not it: , 

Sir, you and I have loved, but there’s not it* . . . 

—as in the Soothsayer’s response to Antony’s command to him to 
speak no more: 

To none but thee; no more, but when to thee. 

The thought also is echoed in Cleopatra’s 

That time — O, times! — 

I laughed him out of patience; and that night 
I laughed him into patience: and next morn 
Ere the ninth hour, I drunk him to his bed. . . . 

and in Enobarbus’ remorseful 

This blows my heart: 

If swift thought break it not, a swifter mean 
Shall outstrike thought: but thought will do’t, I feel. 

Such devices easily degenerate into trick; as this comes near to 
doing with Cleopatra’s 

These hands do lack nobility, that they strike 
A meaner than myself; since I myself 
Have given myself the cause. 

—even as the power of concentration which can pack three clear 
thoughts into those seven words of hers: 

Therefore be deaf to my unpitied folly .... 
has overreached itself a moment earlier in 

O, my oblivion is a very Antony, 

And I am all forgotten. 

The most delicate and precise accenting of the ’‘oblivion” and the 
“all” may fail to make the meaning of this last clear upon the 
instant. 
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But we have concentration, clarity, strength, simplicity ail 
combined in the swift exchange between Alexas and Cleopatra 
when he brings her the first news of the absent Antony with 

His speech sticks in my heart. 

Mine ear must pluck it thence. 

she answers; and in her dark misgiving as the unlucky second 
messenger faces her: 

But, sirrah, mark, we use 

To say the dead arc well: bring it to that, 

The gold I give thee I will melt and pour 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. 

and in the primitive 

Call the slave again: 

Though I am mad, 1 will not bite him: calll 

Such things seem easy only when they arc done — and well done. 

Again, there is artistry of the subtlest in the freedom and appar- 
ent ease of this (the same wretched messenger is now atoning for 
his fault by disparaging Octavia, Charmian abetting him) : 


Messenger. 

She creeps: 


Her motion and her station are as one; 

She shows a body rather than a life, 

A statue than a breather. 

Cleopatra. 

Is this certain? 

Messenger. 

Or I have no observance. 

Charmian. 

Three in Egypt 


Cannot make better note. 

Cleopatra. 

He’s very knowing; 


I do perceive ’t: there’s nothing in her yet; 

The fellow has good judgment. 

Charmian. 

Excellent. 

Cleopatra. 

Guess at her years, I prithee. 

Messenger. 

Madam, 


She was a widow. — 

Cleopatra. 

Widow! Charmian, hark! 


•—in tl^ way the continuing swing of the verse keeps the dialogue 
swift while the dividing of the lines gives spontaneity. 

Note how aaual incoherence— kept within bounds by the strict 
rhythm of the verse— leads up to, and trebles the nobility of a 
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culminating phrase. (She and her women surround the dead 
Antony.) 

How do you, women? 

What, what, good cheer? Why, how now, CharmianI 

My noUe girls I Ah women, women, look I 

Our lamp is spent, it’s out. Good sirs, take heart: 

We’ll bury him; and then, what’s brave, wha^s noble. 

Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion, 

And make death proud to take us. . . . \ 

The compelled swiftness of the beginning, the change without 
check when she turns to the soldiers, the accordant discipline of 
the line which follows, so that the last two lines can come out 
clarion-clear; here, again, is dramatic music exactly scored. In like 
fashion Antony’s mixed metaphors (when he has been told she 
is dead), which include something very like a pun, lead up to and 
enhance a luminous close. 

I will o’crtake thee, Cleopatra, and 
Weep for my pardon. So it must be, for now 
All length is torture: since the torch is out. 

Lie down and stray no farther: now all labour 
Mars what it does: yea, very force enungles 
Itself with strength: seal then, and all is done. 

£rosl — come, my queen: Eros! — Stay for me: 

Where souls do couch on flowers, we’ll hand in hand, 

And with our sprightly port make the ghosts gaze: 

Dido and her £neas diall want troops, 

And all the haunt be ours. 

While, for a glorious and famous passage that is music itself— hut 
what more?— take: 

O see, my women. 

The crown o’ the earth doth melt. My lord! 

O, widwred is the gariand of the war. 

The soldier’s pole is fall’n: young boys and ^Is 
Are level now with men; the odds is gone, 

And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneadi the visiting moon. 

This, in analysis, is little better than ecstatic noltsense; and it is 
TT»H.nf to sound so. It has just enough meaning in it for us to feel 
as we hear it that it may have a little mwe. Art mutt by so much 
at least improve m nature; in nature it would have less or none. 
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But it gives us to perfection the reeling agony of Cleopatra’s 
mind; therefore, in its dramatic setting, it ranks as supreme poetry. 

Utterly sure of himself, Shakespeare has, in fine, reached in the 
writing as in the shaping of this play limits of freedom and daring 
that he will not, but for the worse, overpass. 

The Characters 

ANTONY 

In the two early episodes of his breaking from Egypt and of his 
welcome to Rome Antony is painted for us in breadth and detail; 
they give us the man complete, and thereafter the drama of his 
actions needs no alloy of analysis or explanation. 

Shakespeare’s first strokes seldom fail to be significant. The four 
words to the messenger, who crosses Antony’s uncharted path 
as he and Cleopatra saunter by, with 

News, my good lord, from Rome. 

Grates me! The sum? 

(the harsh, impatient, yet slightly conscience-stricken sound of 
it!) ; the next three to Cleopatra: 

How, my love? 

(the softened vowels!), then the full diapason of the hermc, yet 
fustian-flavored 

Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the ranged emf^ £dll . . . 

■—here, in a few phrases, we have the gallant grown old and the 
confident oonqwror in decline. He passes on; the keynote has 
been struck. But Philo’s sad, scrupulous 

Sir, sometiines when he u not Antony, 

He comes too dioit ot that great property 
Which still should go with Antony. 

promises, and Cleopatra’s descent upon her giggling maids prel- 
udes anotho' tune in him with 

CLaoTATiA. Saw you my lord? 

EMosaaBUs. No, lady. 

Ojwatea. Was he not hoe? 
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Chakmian. No, oiadam. 

CtBOPATXA. He was disposed to mirth; but on the sudden 
A Roman thought hath struck him. . . . 

She sees him coming and will have him see her go, her offended 
nose in the air. But if he docs he ignores her.** 

The so-lately snubbed messenger is with hijn, talking, and 
encouraged to, as man to man. (These messengers, by the bye, 
arc not errand boys, but men of rcsponsibility.)^his is the An- 
tony — or little less than he — that could coolly outface and out- 
scheme the mob of Csesar's murderers, outgeneral the ideologue 
Brutus and Cassius the fanatic; it is Antony the realist, and never 
a starker one than when he needs to see himself coldly and clearly 
as he is. And he is enough a master of men to dare to let them see 
him sol 

Who tells me true, though in his tale lie death, 

I hear him as he flattered. 

This encounter with the messengers sets him very relentlessly 
before us. Shakespeare has never had more illusions about Antony 
than he about himself. In Julius Ctesar how swiftly the heroics of 
the Capitol and the flattering eloquence of the Forum were fol- 
lowed by the calm proposal to Lepidus and Octavius to cheat the 
citizens, whose hearts he had just won, of part of their legacies; 
and, Lepidus being sent on this errand, to jockey him next out of 
his share of the spoils. But, whatever he was at, there was a sports- 
manlike gaiety ;dx>ut him then. He has grown colder with the 
years, cynically philosophical. It is a quality of greatness in a man, 
no doubt, that seeks the truth and sees it even in himself, boldly 
lets others see it. But such truth, seen and shown with such indif- 
fecencel Colder; and callous,, one adds. 

The second messenger’s appearance is heralded by ominous 
hesitations. (The play abounds in these delicacies of craftsman- 
ship.) And, when he does appear, Antony, by that unusual 

**Tlie Folio gives us Antony*! entrance before Oeopatri*! line 
We will not look upon him; go with us« 

Modem edidons are too apt to place it after, and after her departure, 
obliterattng the iotended effect. There is even the shadow of a furdser one* 
Enobaihiii has already gone to look for Antony, it is with a link train of Egypnsns 
that Cteopan sails off, kavit^g the barbarian Romans to their business. 
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What arc you? 

reads trouble in the sight of him. The answer comes straight: 

Fulvia thy wife is dead. 

The response, the curt question, 

Where died she? 

makes no sentimental pretenses; and, the messenger dismissed, he 
is as honest with himself. 

There’s a great spirit gone! Thus did I desire it. 

What our contempts doth often hud from us, 

We wish it ours again: the present pleasure 

By revolution lowering, does become 

The opposite of itself. — She’s good, being gone .... 

And Enobarbus, summoned to make ready for departure, is in 
talk with him a minute or more before, casually abrupt, he says 

Fulvia is dead. 

Sir? 

Fulvia is dead. 

Fulvia! 

Dead. 

We recall Brutus and Cassius and Portia’s death.** This also, 
then, would seem to be in “the high Roman fashion.’’ But how 
truly English, too, the avoidance of the subject, the curt exchange 
to hide emotion — which, it may be, is not there to hide! 

Enobarbus’ frank brutalities lend by contrast dignity to his 
chief, as, lost now in “Roman thoughts,” he passes on to take his 
leave of Cleopatra. He knows her 

cunning past man’s thought. . . 

He is free of her forever if he would be; and it is hardly, one 
would say, a very fatal passion that shows in his farewell. He looks 
h>r tantrums. 

I am sorry to give breathing to my purpose .... 

An uncomfortably polite opening; it is an awkward business. 

•• No man bean sorrow better* Portia is dead. 

Caaim* Ha! Portial 
tkwL 
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She plays her every pretty trick on him; but she can tell that 
the Roman thought has, for the moment, conquered.*^ His pro> 
tests come easily; she makes short work of them. She stirs him to 
candor by twitting him with “Liar”; but she unmasks more real- 
ity than she bargained for. 

Hear me, queen. j 

The strong necessity of time commands 
Our services awhile. ... \ 

— and when Antony bites thus on his words, it Is as well to be 
silent and listen. We are at the pivot of the scehfc, its revealing 
moment. He unfolds for her, with all the force of his mind, his 
tangled task ahead. She listens indifferently : what are politics and 
Sextus Pompeius to her? Then he adds — as if it were an item 
forgotten in the sum — 

My more particular. 

And that which most with you should safe my going. 

Is Fulvia’s death. 

Spoiled wanton of a woman she may be, but she has a sensitive 
ness he lacks and a humanity he has lost. On the instant there 
possesses her such a sense of the pitiful transient littleness of life: 

Though age from folly could not give me freedom 
It does from childishness. Can Fulvia ‘die’? 

— of her own life too, and of their love: 

Now I see, I see. 

In Fulvia’s death, how mine received shall be. 

Yet the next insunt she is trifling it away and at her tricks again. 

The duel goes on, he obstinately asserting that it is all to her 
qqeenly advantage he should go, she pricking and stinging him 
with her woman’s gri^ances. She cannot change his purpose, 
but ^e knows how to conquer in retreat. 

But, nr, forgive me, 

Since my becomings kill me when they do not 
Eye wdl to you! Your honour calls you hence: 

TkerefoK be deaf to my unpitied f^y. 

And all the gods go wt^ you. Upon your sword 

tedi^eality. CleoiMtia hasaottobciaMtiistlieu «oia«! *i>c 
or has tficsdy heaid; die saw him, indeed, coa f e b u l siiB a wMi that faiil*B>*“*f' 
•cr. Ilk tiani the seaae at the aasdod piKltt ao lime is wasaad vraskiaK 
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Sit Uurd victoryl and smooth success 
Be strewed before your feetl 

That, she sees to it, shall be hit remembrance of her. 

He is found next in Rome, confronting Caesar and outtopping 
him; and by how much mwe the lesser men around, Lepidus, 
Agrippa, Maecenas and the rest. In this scene and those deriving 
from it we have Antony at his ablest, the seasoned statesman. 
That prefatory hint at his soldiership, peaceably though he now 
comes, 

Tls spoken well. 

Were we before our armies and to fight, 

I should do thus. 

' the quick opening of the argument, when courtesies with Caesar 
have been exchanged, 

I learn, you take things ill that are not so. 

Or, being, concern you not. 

give him vantage of position. He has, it would appear, a poor 
enough case to plead. He makes neither useless defense nor impul- 
sive apology, but with clever dialectic shapes the issue, as far as 
may be, to his liking. Ca;sar is pettish, but Antony — diplomatist 
that he is — remains proof against pin-pricks. He even jokes about 
the dead Fulvia and her “gnrboils." 

As for my wife, 

I would you had her spirit in such anodier. 

The third o* the world is yours, which with a snaffle 
You may pace easy, but not such a wife. 

He makes shrugging confession of his own failings; and in all so 
takes the wind out of Caesar’s sails that that self-conscious reject- 
ability is stung at last into taxing this elderly scapegrace ptnnt blank 
with perjury— very much to Lepidus’ diarm. Antony still suys 
unruffled. But, wi^ hit adversary trapped into such rashness, we 
can feel his wrist harden and see the steely eye above the easy 
smile. 

Lepidus, Irt him speak: 

TIk honour is sacred which he talks cm new, 

Suijoring ^ I lacked it. But, on, Casar; 

TIk attule of my otth. 
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Czsar does not shirk; but he speaks now by the card. Antony 
(in his own phrase) paces them all with a snafSe. Let them take 
no liberties, though. He may jest about Egypt; they had better not. 

Then Mzcenas and Agrippa take up their allotted part in the 
peacemaking. The marriage with Octavia is broached. 

great Mark Anton]j 
Is now a widower. < 

The outmatched Czsar cannot resist a malicioui^gibe. 

Say not so, Agrippa: 

If Cleopatra heard you, your leproot 
Were well deserved of rashness. 

He earns the snub direct. 

I am not married, Czsar: let me hear 
Agrippa further speak. 

But business is business, and a peace is patched up between the 
two, “according to plan.” 

From now to the ccmsummating of the treaty with Pompey, and 
thereafter to the brotherly parting with Czsar, Antony stands in 
the sun. These men know his worth to them and he knows it. 
Secure in reputation, he can be generous to Pompey, who girds 
at him too; he is even civil to Lepidus. And he brings to Octavia 
such a boyish penitence— 

My Ocuvia, 

Read not my blemishes in the world’s report: 

I have not kept my square; but that to come 
Shall all be done by the rule. 

— that how should we not, with the good Mzcenas, trust to her 
beauty, wisdom and modesty to settle hit chastened heart? But 
Enobarbus has warned us betimes; and we see him, on the instant, 
turn &om her to the Soothsayer, that anister ^adow of his 
bewitchment; and the very next we hear is 

I will to ^ypt: 

And though I make this marriage for my peace, 
r die East my pleasure lies. 

He it lost. And die significant thing is that he sinks without an 
edort hrom sanity to folly. He has won back hit lost ground. We 
have teen him, with easy audu^ity, outmatching Cesar, and 
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Czsar, for all his jealousy, shrewdly content to be outmatched. Yet 
here he is flinging everything away. This is not the Antony of 
Philippi, of the Capitol and the Forum. His spirit all afraid to 
govern him near Caesar! Is it, indeed! ? Caesar has all the luck at 
dicing and cockfighting. No doubt! But the naked truth is that 
the sensual man in him must find excuse for the 

I will to Egypt. . . . 
r the East my pleasure lies. 

and any is better than none. 

This is the nemesis of the sensual man. Till now Antony's ap> 
petites have not fatally played him false. Such gifu and vitality as 
his can for long enough make the best of both worlds, the sensual 
and the world of judgment too; for life is bred in passion, and 
has continuing need of it. But the time comes when Nature finds 
no more profit in a man, and her saving graces fail him. Antony 
has never learned to bargain with life; his abundant strength could 
take politics and love-affairs, interest and inclination in its stride. 
And now that judgment does pull one way and appetite another 
there is neither struggle nor dispute, no overt choice made, even. 
Appetite wins, while judgment winks and ignores defeat. He 
knows what going back to Cleopatra means. 

These strong Egyptian fetters I must break. 

Or lose myself in dotage. 

Yet in the very knitting>up of the new ties that are to save him 
from her he can say, *T11 go,” nor seem to count the cost. He 
speaks his own doom in a careless phrase — ^and forgets it. He will 
have his chance to make a brave show still and a nd>ler end; but 
shameful, secret moments such as this arc the true counterpart to 
that earlier conscienceless success. No agony, nor darkening of 
the spirit before defeat, nor a Promethean defiance of the partial 
gods. This hero's fate is sealed quite casually, in a talk with a 
soothsayer about dice and fighting cocks. 

Shakespeare adds yet one more touch to his di^tegrating. 
Antony, we shall remember, came with Ventidius to the confer- 
ent^ saying 

If we compose well here, to Partlua. 

*-io avenge his Egy{M;4»red defeatt there. But now it is 
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O, come, Venddiui, 

You must to Parthia. 

while he will wait the chance to step back to his sty. 

This phase of the study of him, in sober businesslike relation to 
Caesar and his fellow-Romans, gives great ballast to the play. 
Cleopatra's hectic scenes stand in current contrast to it, and it is 
steadying preparation for the violence of the end.lt is prose in its 
temper, but the pitch and swing of the actual verse lend it a more 
heroic life. There come no exciting clashes; but th^ close-woven 
contrasts of character that are its substance are th<; very stuff of 
drama. 

Shakespeare is never the vindictive moralist, scourging a man 
with his sins, blind to all else about him. Antony’s ending, when 
we reach it, is of a piece with his life. It is the garment of his 
good fortune turned inside out; and if some virtues have more 
luster, some vices are more tolerable in failure than success. Once 
again, here is no spiritual tragedy of ideals betrayed. The man hat 
had what he wanted from the world; with luck, daring and judg- 
ment to bring it him. A debauched judgment, no luck left to 
draw upon, mere daring become folly, and he loses it; that is the 
whole story. But he loses like a man, and there is some spiritual 
tragedy in it too; for if no ideals betray him, yet at every turn he 
is conscious that he betrays himself. He knows — who better? — that 
he should not fight Caesar by sea. He has no reasons to give but 

For that he dares us to't 

All his answer to argument, as he stands supine under Geopatra's 
eye, is a weakly obstinate 

By sea, by seat 

though he adds, for excuse, a futile 

But if we fail. 

We then can do’t at land. 

His mind seems a blank. He has no plan of battle; and with one 
defeat his nerve and self-respect are gone. 

This is his lowest fdl, and there in helpless Ignominy we might 
have to leave him 

onqualided widt very duune . . . 

CO hombfe himaeif bebre his conqueror, to 
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dodge 

And palter in the shifts ci lowness . . . 

—but for Caesarl Thanks to his enemy, the old courage and a new 
nt^ility are made to sdr in him. There is a cold unloveliness about 
Caesar. With Antony at his mercy — ^wcU, he might accord it or 
refuse it; but surely he need not so prompdy send an envoy to 
win Cleopatra from him who has lost everything for her sak^ to 
tempt her at any price to drive from Egypt 

her all-disgraced friend. 

Or take his life there . . . 

Conquerors, it would seem, cannot even learn the common sense 
of magnanimity. The clever trick comes near, though, to costing 
Caesar all he has won and more. 

Antony has been no great precisian in such matters himself; but 
he is thinking now, we may suppose, less of his own shortcomings 
than of old days of comradeship with Caesar when the diffident 
schoolmaster-ambassador returns. 

Is that his answer? 

Ay, my lord. 

The queen shall then have courtesy, so she 

Will yield us up. 

He says so. 

Let her know’t. 

He recovers some at least of his stature as hero with that. 

But if this is not spiritual tragedy, mil less is it a moral tale, with 
the scales of vice and virtue neady upped for our edifying; Shake- 
speare has left all that behind with artifice of plot and characters 
cut to suit it. The light is shining for us here upon things as they 
were and men as they are. So the heroic gesture can be foUowed 
by the folly of the ^allenge to Caesar and the savagery the 
whipping of Thidias; by the bitter purging of the illusion that 
was Cleopatra, and at her beck, the prompt re-embracing of it 
with a narcotic 

I am satisfied. 

Yet if Cleopatra is all that in his fury he says she is, and even 
readier, it may be, to beuay him than he thinks, she is imt cold- 
hearted toward him, strange though that may seon.*' And wIuIb 

** Eiubsibiu Miem die very wont «f liet. Sot, of coune, Ae wooldl 
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(by every rule of ready-made morality) his open-eyed return to 
bondage and debauch should bring him swiftly to defeat,— and 
fact-facing Enobarbus makes sure it will— on the contrary, it 
preludes temporary victory, and it is the overconfident Caesar 
that must learn a lesson. 

But Qcsar is quick to learn, and Enobarbus w^ll prove right in 
the end (though remorse and malaria end him before he finds it 
out), and Shakespeare forthwith shows us very ^plainly the Haws 
in the prospect. There is the omen of the strange music that the 
soldiers hear, the sign that 

the god Hercules, whom Antony loved. 

Now leaves him.** 

and the strange mood in Antony himself that sets him, on the 
eve of battle, to making his followers weep his likely death. 

The gods make this a happy day to Antony! 

is the old legionary’s greeting to him as he marches out in the 
morning; and the response is generous: 

Would thou and those thy scars had once prevailed 
To make me fight at land! 

The gods do grant him one more happy day, and we see him at his 
best in it. Shakespeare shows it as the briefest of the three; a ray 
shooting through sunset clouds. 

He begins it with what may be called the single touch of 
romantic sentiment in the play. Antony and Cleopatra come out 
in the early dawn — come from a night of revel, moreover!— like 
a young bride and bridegroom, laughing together at her pretty 
fumblings as she helps him put his armor on. A spoiled child's 
useless fingers; Octavia would have made a neater job of it, one 
fears! He flatters and pets her: 

Wd!,well: 

We shall thrive now! 

Her glee when she has slipped a strap into place! 

It not this buckled well? 

Rarely, rardy! . . . 

**Sbakesiicaie find* thU in Plutarch, of courte; but there it occur* before the 
hu Me add* an ironic value to it by letting it before the intermediate day 

of victory. 
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Thou fumbiett, Eros, and my queen's a squire 
More tight at this than thou. 

Seen among his soldiers he is still the Antony o£ her worship: 

The dcmi-Atlas of this earth, the arm 
And burgonet of men. 

But there are qualities in him that a little pass her understanding, 
perhaps. For, even as he sets forth, he learns that Enobarbus has 
deserted; and, very quietly, with no touch of anger, and but one 
most human shade of bitterness, comes 



What say’st thou? 

Soldier. 

Sir, 

He is with Caesar. 

Eros. 

Sir, his chests and treasure 
He has not with him. 

Antony. 

Is he gone? 

Soldier. 

Most certain. 

Antony. 

Go, Eros, send his treasure after; do it; 

Detain no jot, I charge thee: write to him — 

I will subscribe — ^gentle adieus and greetings; 
Say that I wish he never find more cause 

To change a master. O, my fortunes have 
Corrupted honest men! D^patch. Enobarbus! 


He goes to fight, not confident of the issue (not suined with such 
overconfidence as Caesar's, ceruinly), nor braggart of his cause. 
And when he beats his enemy and returns in triumph, his first 
thought is to thank his soldiers and to praise before them all the 
young and wounded Scarus, the hero of the day, who, for his 
reward, shall kiss Cleopatra's hand. Does she remember Thidias 
at this juncture, and his wounds.^ 

Not much is made of the third day’s fighting; nor does Shake- 
speare trouble with the question which Plutarch leaves unan- 
swered, whether Cleopatra did “pack cards” with Czsar or no. It 
is enough that fortune crashes upon Antony in final ruin. There 
is little Dobte about him now, in his beastlike rage and thirst for 
her blood; much though that is pitiful in the wreck of such a man. 

The soul and body rive not more in parting 

Than greatness going oS. 

For, if but in his folly, he has been great. He has held nothing 
back, has Bung away for her sake honor and power, never weigh- 
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ing their worth against her worthlessness; there is a sort of selfless 
greatness in that. The lust to kill her before he kills himself is the 
due backwash of such spendthrift love. He sees her and cannot; 
folly is folly and weakness is weakness still, he can only damn her 
to a shamefuller end. Fury racks him again; and then the merci- 
ful riving of spirit from body begins. Shakespeare turns, as we 
have seen, to pure poetry to express it: 

Antony. Eros, thou yet beholdcst me? \ 

Eaos. Ay, noble lord. 

Antony. Sometimes we sec a cloud that’s dragonish .... 

He is coming to the end of his strength — even his! — and the 
body’s passions begin to seem unreal, and he to be slipping free of 
them. Yet another wrench or so of anger, suffering and shame; 
and the news comes that, in despite of him, she it is that has 
slipped free. 

It is a lie; and he will be a laughingstock in death. What more 
fitly tragic end for the brilliant general and statesman, the great 
realist and paragon of worldly wisdom, than to be tricked into 
emulating the heroism of a Cleopatra, who is, we know, even now 
safe in her Monument; than to be outdone in quiet courage by 
his servant; than to bungle his own death-stroke and have to lie 
begging, in vain, to be put out of his misery? And, as he lies there, 
he learns the ridiculous truth. 

Shakespeare spares him no ignominy; yet out of it rises, not, to 
be sure, an Antony turned angel, but a man set free of debt to 
fate^ still abiding in his faith, justified of it, then, at the last When 
the news of Cleopatra’s death comes, he reproaches her no more, 
says not a word of any loss but this, has no thought but to follow 
her. What purpose is left him? 

Unarm, Eros; the long day’s task u done. 

And we must sleep. 

He is nothing without her; the world is empty and time has no 
nteaning. 

Since Cleopatra died, 

I have lived in such dishonour, that the gods 
Detest my baseneu .... 

Since she died, the tingle minute’s pasting has been to him as 
years. And when, dying, he learns that she lives he nudcet no 
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comment upon that; what do Fate’s pettinesses matter now? He 
asks only to be carried to her that he may die in her arms. Even 
of this he comes near to being cheated. She will not risk her 
safety for his sake. But she has them draw him up to her; and his 
thoughts are for her safety and peace of mind. 

The miserable change now at my end 
Lament nor sorrow at; but please your thoughts 
In feeding them with those my former fortunes. 

Wherein I lived the greatest prince o’ the world, 

The noblest; and do now not basely die, 

Not cowardly put off my helmet to 
My countryman — a Roman by a Roman 
Valiandy vanquished. Now my spirit is going; 

I can no more. 

He has loved her, the worst and the best of her; and given her 
the best and the worst of him. He won much from the world, so 
he had much to lose. Losers ought not to whine. Antony stays a 
soldier and a sportsman — and a gentleman, by his hghts — ^to 
the end. 

CLEOPATRA 

Shakespeare’s Cleopatra had to be acted by a boy, and this did 
everything to determine, not his view of the character, but his 
presenting of it. Think how a modern dramatist, a practical man 
of the theater, with an actress for his Cleopatra, would set about 
the business. He might give us the tragedy of the play’s end much 
as Shakespeare does, no doubt— if be could; but can we conceive 
him leaving Cleopatra without one single scene in which to show 
the sensual charm which drew Antony to her, and back to her, 
which is the tragedy’s very fount? Yet this is what Shakespeare 
does, and with excellent reason: a boy could not ^ow it, except 
objectionably or ridiculously. He does not shirk her sensuality, he 
stresses it time and agadn; but he has to find other ways than the 
one impracticable way of bringing it home to us. What is the best 
evince we have (so to jpeak) of Geopatra’s phyrical charms? 
A description them by Enobarbus— by the misogynist Enobar- 
bus— given us, moreover, when she has been out of our sight for 
a quarter c£ an hour or so. Near her or away from her, Anumy 
himself never speaks them. He may make such a casual joke as 
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The beds i’ the East are soft. 


or reflect in a fateful phrase, 

I will to Egypt .... 
r the East my pleasure lies. 

but Shakespeare will not run even so muck risk of having a 
lover's ecstasies discounted. Enobarbus may griimble out gross 
remarks about her; but Antony’s response, as he pl^s his escape, is 
She is cunning past man’s thought. ^ 

The lovers are never once alone together; and the only approach 
to a “love-scene” comes with our first sight of them, walking in 
formal procession and reciting antiphonaily: 

Cleopatra. If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 

Antony. There’s beggary in the love that can be reckoned. 
Cleopatra. I’ll set a bourn how far to be beloved. 

Antony. Then must thou needs find out new heaven, new 
earth. 


This is convention itself. Antony’s 

Here is my space. 

Kingdoms are clay: our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beast as man: the nobleness of life 
Is to do thus; when such a mutual pair 
And such a twain can do’t. . . . 

is pure rhetoric.*® And the poetry of 

Now, for the love of Love and her soft hours, 
Let’s not confound the time with conference 
harsh. 

There’s not a minute of our lives should stretch 
Without some pleasure now. What sport to- 
night? 

Cleopatra. Hear the ambassadors. 

Antony. Fie, wrangling queen t 

Whom everything becomes, to chi^, to laugh, 
To weep; whose every passion fully strives 
To make itself in thee, fair and admiredl . . . 

is sensuality sublimated indeed. 


The **emhracing** which Pope and editors after him tagged on to “thin,’* » 
not Shakespeare*! directioii. Whether he means the two to embrace here may be 
a moot point; but dus sort of thing was not what he meant by suidng the action 
to the word and the word to the acdon. 
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Not till their passion deepens as tragedy nears docs Shakespeare 
give it physical expression. Antony leaves her for battle wth “a 
soldier’s kiss” (it is the first the action definitely shows) and, 
returning triumphant, hails her with 

O thou day o’ the world, 

Chain mine armed neck: leap thou, attire and all, 

Through proof of harness to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing. 

A very open and aboveboard embrace. And not till death is part- 
ing them do we reach 

I am dying, Egypt, dying; only 
I here importune death awhile, until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 
I lay upon thy lips. 

with, for its matching and outdoing, her 

welcome, welcome! die where thou hast lived: 

Quicken with kissing: had my lips that power. 

Thus would I wear them out. 

By which time, if dramatist and actors between them have not 
freed the imaginations of their audience from the theater’s bonds, 
all three will have been wasting it. Throughout the pby Cleopatra 
herself gives us glimpses enough of her sensual side. 

Thou, eunuch Mardianl 

What’s your highness’ pleasure? 

Not now to hear thee sing. I take no pleasure 
In aught an eunuch has: ’tis well for thee 
That, being unseminared, thy freer thoughts 
May not fly forth of Egypt. 

But Shakespeare never has her turn it towards a fiesh-and-blood 
Antony, inviting response. 

His only dioice, then, is to endow her with other charms for 
conquest: wit, coquetry, perception, subdety, imaginadon, incon- 
sequence-— and this he d^ to the full. And had he a veritable 
Cleopatra to play the part, what other and what better could he 
do? How does a Cleopatra difier from the common run 
wantons but in just such gifts as these? It would take a common- 
place dramatist m insist upon the obvious, upon all that age does 
wither, while cuttmn even sooner stales its infinite nxmotony! 
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quite as much as in the sense, that the woman is to be found. 
Neither place nor time is left for the embroidery of “business,” nor 
for the overpainting of the picture by such emotional suggestion 
as the author of today legitimately asks of an actress. Anything of 
that sort will cloud the scene quite fatally. If the shortcomings of 
a boy Cleopatra were plain, we can imagine his pefculiar virtuosity. 
To the adopted graces of the great lady he wouldlbring a delicate 
aloofness, which would hover, sometimes very happily, upon the 
edge of the absurd. With the art of acting still dominantly the art 
of speech — to be able to listen undistracted an audience’s chief 
need — ^he would not make his mere presence disturbingly felt; 
above all, he could afford to lose himself unreservedly — since his 
native personality must be lost — ^in the music of the verse, and to 
let that speak. So in this scene must the Cleopatra of today, if we 
are not to lose far more than we gain by her. There will be the 
larger demands on her later, those that Shakespeare’s indwelling 
demon made on him; he had to risk their fulfillment then, as now. 

But her presenting continues for awhile to be very much of a 
parade. She is never, we notice, now or later, left to a soliloquy.** 
Parade fits her character (or if Shakespeare fits her character to 
parade the effect is the same). She is childishly extravagant, in- 
genuously shameless; nothing exists for her but her desires. She 
makes slaves of her servants, but she jokes and sports with them, 
too, and opens her heart to them in anger or in joy; so they adore 
her. It is not perhaps an exemplary Court, in which the Queen 
encourages chaff about her paramours, and turns on her lady-in- 
waiting with 

By Isis, I will give thee bloody teeth. 

If thou with Csesar paragon again 
My man of men. 

but it is at least a lively one, and its expansiveness would be a 
boon to any dramatist. 

She is indeed no sluggardly sensualist; double doses of man- 
dragora would not keep her quiet. Whac^e cannot herself she 

** Nor is anyone die in die play for more dian a few lines; another token d 
it as drama of action rather than sj^nial conflict We see in this too how fsr 
Shakeqieate's stagecraft had outgrown the older, cMtrentional, plot-fcwwarding 
use of sntiieqincs. In bis earlier plays of action they abound. 
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must do by proxy; she cannot follow Antony, but her messengers 
gallop after him every post. Her senses stir her to potent imagery: 

O happy horse, to bear the weight of Antonyl 

Do bravely, horse! for wot’st thou whom thou movest. . . . 

—if perverted a litde: 

now I feed myself 
With most delicious poison. 

And in that 

Think on me. 

That am with Phoebus’ amoroiu pinches black. 

And wrinkled deep in time. 

there is elemental power. And if her praise of Antony for his 
“well-divided disposition’’ seems incongruous; why, a nature so 
sure of itself can admire the qualities it lacks. 

Shakespeare shirks nothing about her. What will be left for us 
of her womanly charm when we have seen her haling the bringer 
of the news of Antony’s treachery up and down by the hair of his 
head, and running after him, knife in hand, screaming like a fish- 
fag? But this also is Cleopatra. He allows her here no moment of 
dignity, nor of fortitude in grief; only the pathos of 


Cleotatka. In praising Antony, I have dispraised Caesar? 
Chaxmian. Many times, madam. 

CuBOPATEA. I am paid for’t now. 

— which is die pathos of the whipped child, rancorous against its 
gods, resigned to evil. There is the moment’s thought, as she calls 
the scared messenger back again: 

These hands do lack nobility, that they strike 
A meaner than myself; since I myself 
Have given myself the cause. 

And this is a notable touch. It forecasts the Cleopatra of the play’s 
end, who will seek her death after the “high Roman fashion”; it 
reveals, not inconsistency, but that antithew in disposidon which 
must be the makingl^ every human equation. It is the second 
touch of its sort that Shakespeare gives to his picturing of her; and 
bod), in the acdog^ most be stamped on our memmies.** 


^ The Snt, her MiagiaK repw>w?h ta *>»«" for kit caUmtsaets st Pidvia’s dea&. 
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The end of the scene sees her, with her maids fluttering round 
her, lapsed into pitifulness, into childish ineptitude. But again, 
something of spiritual continence sounds in its last note of all, 
in the 

Pity me, Charmian; 

But do not speak to me. j 

The complementary scene, in which the unltmky messenger is 
re-examined, would be more telling if it follow^ a little closer; 
but, as we have seen, Shakespeare has hereabout^ an overplus of 
Roman material to deal with. It is pure comedy, and of the best. 
She is calm again, very collected, making light of her fury; but an 
echo of it can be heard in that sudden nasty litde snarl wUch ends 
in a sigh. Charmian and Iras and Alexas have evidently had a 
trying time with her. They conspire to flatter her back to confi- 
dence — ^and she lets them. The messenger has been well coached 
too. But the best of the comedy is in Cleopatra’s cryptic simplidty. 
She likes flattery for its own sake. There is a sensuality of the 
mind that flattery feeds. What does it matter if they lie to her; of 
what use is the truth? Anger is crippling; but in the glow of their 
adulation she uncurls and feels her lithe strength return, and this 
is her only need. 

All may be well enough. 

Yet the words savor faintly of weariness too. 

Now comes the war and her undoing. Her disillusion first; for 
Antony, won back, is no longer the all-conquering captain, from 
whom the may command Herod of Jewry’s head— or Caesar’sl— 
nor does her own reckless generalship prove much help. We do 
not, as we have noted, see the reuniting of the lovers; we find her 
at a nagging match with Enobarbus, and turned, with her Antony, 
to scHnething very like a shrew. And if to the very end she stays 
him an unguessed riddle, “cunning past man’s thought,” there 
is much in which Shakespeare is content to leave her so fcM* us— 
therein to manifest her ^ more consummately. By what twists 
o£ impulse or of cakulation is she moved ^ough the three fateful 
days of swaying fortune? How ready was ^ to ”padc cards” 
with Caesar? What the final betrayal amounted to, dtat sent 
Antony raging after her, &akespeare, it may be sau^ could nM 
tell us, because he did not know; and her inardcubte terror at this 
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point may therefore show us his stagecraft at its canniest. But in 
retrospect all this matters dramatically very little; what does mat> 
ter is that as we watch her she should defy calculation. 

It is futile, we know, to apply the usual moral tests to her, of 
loyalty, candor, courage. Yet ^cause she shamelessly overacts her 
repentance for her share in that first defeat it by no means follows 
that she feels none. She lends an ear to Thidias, and the message 
to Caesar sounds fiat treason; this is the blackest count against her. 
But soft speech costs nothing, and perhaps it was Czsar who was 
to be tricked. Can we detect, though, a new contempt for Antony 
as she watches him, his fury glutted by the torment of the wretched 
envoy? She might respect him more had he fiogged her insteadi 
Is there in the sadly smiling 

Not know me yet? 

with which she counters his spent reproach, and in her wealth of 
protest, something of the glib falsity of sated ardors? Next morn- 
ing she buckles on his armor and bids him good-bye like a happy 
child; but, his back turned: 

He goes forth gallantly. That he and Oesar might 

Determine this great war in single fight! 

Then, Antony^ — ! But now — ? 

It is a chilling postscript. 

She is like Anttmy in diis at least — and it erects them both to 
figures of heroic size— that she has never learned to compromise 
with life, nor had to reconcile her own nature's extremes. To call 
her false to this or to that is to set up a standard that could have 
no value for her. She is true enough to the self ci the moment; 
and, in the end, tragically true to a self left sublimated by great 
loss. The passionate woman has a child’s desires and a child’s fears, 
an animal’s wary distrust; balance of judgment none, one would 
say. But often, as at this moment, she shows the shrewd scepticism 
of achild. 

From now till we see her in the Monument and Antony is 
brottght to die in her arms, Shake^ieate sinks the figure into the 
main fiilnic of die play. He makes a moment’s clear {ficture the 
welcome to Antony returned from victoary. The 

Enter Cleopatn, trended. 
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might be radiance enough; but, for surplus, we have her ecstatic 

Lord of lordsi 

O infinite virtue, comest thou smiling from 
The world’s great snare uncaughti 

When defeat follows quickly, her collapse to terror is left, as we 
saw, the anatomy of a collapse and no more. *^60, from being 
but a part of the general swift distraction, she\emerges in fresh 
strength to positive significance again; and — ^this^is important — ^as 
a tragic figure for the first time. 

From wantonness, trickery and folly, Shakespeare means to lift 
her to a noble end. But, even in doing it, he shirks no jot of the 
truth about her. She loses none of her pristine quality. If she 
victimizes the complacent Dolabella with a glance or two, who 
shall blame her? But how far she would go in wheedling Caesar — 
were there a joint to be found in that armor of cold false courtesy 
— ^who shall say? She cheats and lies to him as a matter of course, 
and Seleucus would fare worse with her than did that once un- 
lucky messenger. Misfortune hardly lends her dignity, the correa 
Caesar may well think as he leaves her there. He will think other- 
wise when he sees her again. But it is not till the supreme moment 
approaches that she can pretend to any calm of courage. She must 
sting herself to ever fresh desperation by conjured visions of the 
shame from which only death will set her free; we hear that “Be 
noble to myself,” “my noble act,” repeated like a charm. Yet she 
is herself to the end. It is the old willful childishness, tuned to a 
tragic key, that sounds for us in 

O Charmian, I will never go from hence. 

CHAtMiAN. Be coififerted, dear madam. 

Cleopatra. No, I will not: 

All strange and terrible events are welcome. 

But comforts we despise. . . . 

and in the extravagant magnificence of her grief she is the Eastern 
queen, who could stir even an Enobarbus to rhapsody, and beggar 
all description. She has no tears for Antony.** The shock of hh 
death strikes her senseless, but her spirit is unquelled. Ddiant over 
his body: 


** ThnogbMK the {day deopatn never weeps. Antony does. 
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It were for me 

To duow my sceptre at the injurious gods; 

To tell them that this world did equal theirs 
Till they had stolen our jewel. . . . 

The rest may find relief in grieving; not shel 
Shakespeare allows her one touch of his favorite philosophy. 
She reappears, confirmed in her loss. 

My desolation does begin to m ake 
A better life. ’Tis paltry to be Caesar; 

Not being Fortune, he’s but Fortune’s knave, 

A minister of her will. . . . 

This is the note, once struck by Brutus, sustained by Hamlet, of 
failure's contempt for success. We hear it in life, more commonly, 
from quite successful men, who also seem to find some needed 
comfort in the thought. It is a recurring note in all Shakespearean 
tragedy, this exalting of the solitary dignity of the soul; and he 
will not end even this most unspiritual of plays without sounding 
it. He passes soon to a somewhat truer Cleopatra— here is the 
same thought pursued, though— when she counters Dolabella's 
bland assurance with 

You laugh when boys or women tell thdr dreamt. 

Is’t not your trick? . . . 

I dreamt there was an Emperor Antony. 

O, such another sleep, that I might see 
But such another manl 

and utterly bewilders him with the hyperbole that follows, strange 
contrast to Csesar’s recent decorous regret. But it is on such ridic- 
ulous heights that genius— even for wantonness — ^will lodge its 
happiness. And the next instant he ai^)ears, the manikin Caesar, 
who has triumphed over hor "man of men”! She stares, as if 
incredulous, till Dolabeila has to say 

It is the emperor, madam. 

'Hien she modes their conqueror with her humilities. But die 
scene is, berides, a ghasdy mockery of the Cleopatra that wax. 
Compare it with the one in wluch she laughed and pouted and 
tumni Anmny round ha filler. She is a trapped animal now, 
cringing and winning and cajoling ktt the one dunk ol eso^ 
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be stopped. There is no cajoling Czsar. He betters her at that 
with his 

Feed and sleep: 

Our care and pity is so much upon you. 

That we remain your friend. 

Even so might a cannibal ensure the tenderne^ of his coming 
meal. She knows; and when he is gone: ^ 

He words me, girls, he words me, that I should not 
Be noble to myselfl 

One last lashing of her courage; then a flash of glorious, of 
transcendent vanity — 

Show me, my women, like a queen: go fetch 
My best attires: I am again for Cydnus, 

To meet Mark Antony. 

— ^a last touch of the old frolicsomeness as she jokes with the 
clown, peeping the while between the fig-leaves in which the 
aspics lie; and she is ready. 

Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me: now no more 
The juice of Egypt's grape shall moist this lip. 

Yare, yare, good Iras: quick! Methinks I hear 
Antony call; I see him rouse himself 
To praise my noble act; I hear him mock 
The luck of Caesar, which the gods give men 
To excuse their after wrath. Husband, I come: 

Now to that fume my courage prove my title! . . . 

The dull Octavia, with her "still conclusions," defeated and di- 
vorced! 

I am fire and air; my other elements 
I give to baser life. So\ have you done? 

Come then, and take the last warmth of my lips. 

Farewell, kind Charmian, Iras, long farewell. . . . 

Iras so worships her that she dies of the very grief the leave- 
caking. 

Have I the asfHC in my lips? Dost feU? 

If thou and nature can so gendy part, 

The stroke of death is as a lover’s pindi, 

Whidi hurts and is desired. Dost duns lie still? 
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If thus thou vanishest, thou tell’st die world 
It it Qot worth leave-taking. 

Sensuous still, still jealous; her mischievous, magnificent mockery 
surpassing death itself. 

This proves me base. 

If she first meet the curled Antony, 

He’ll make demand di her, and spend that kiss 
Which is my heaven to have. Come, thou mortal wretch. 

With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life at once untie; poor venomous fool. 

Be angry and despatch. O, couldst thou speak. 

That I might hear thee call great Caesar ass 
Unpoliciedl 

Charmian sees her uplifted, shining: 

O eastern starl 

Then follows the consummate 

Peace, peace! 

Dost duMi not see my baby at my breast. 

That sUcks the nurse asleep,? 

and in another moment she is dead. 

Very well, then, it is not high spiritual tragedy; but is there not 
something still more fundamentad in the pity and terror of it? 
Round up a beast of prey, and see him die with a natural majesty 
which shames our civilized contriving. So Cleopatra dies; defiant, 
noble in her kind, shaming convenient righteousness, a miracle of 
nature that— here is the tr^;edy — will not be reconciled to any 
gospel but its own. She is herself to the very end. Her last breath 
fails upon the impatient 

What should I stay — ? 

Her last sensadon is the luxury of 

As sweet as balm, as sob as air, as gende! 

And what more lununous summary could there be of such sensual 
womanhood than the digmty and perverse humor blended in dus 
picture of her yielded to her death— suckling an asp? It defies 
praise. So^ for that matter, does Charmian’s 

Now boast thee, death, in thy p ossess i on lies 
A lass unpanlldedL 
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— the one word “lass” restoring to her, even as death restores, some 
share of innocence and youth. 

This scene shows us Shakespeare’s artistry in perfection, and 
all gloss upon it will doubtless seem tiresome. But though the 
reader be teased a little, it cannot hurt him tp realize that this 
close analysis of every turn in the showing cif a character and 
composing of a scene — ^and much besides— mtl|^t go to giving a 
play the simple due of its acting. As reader ik cannot lose by 
knowing what demands the play’s art makes oil the actor’s. The 
greater the play, the more manifold the demand$l When he sees 
them fulfilled in the theater his enjoyment will be doubled. If 
they are not, he will a little know why, and so much the worse 
for the actor; but, at long last, so much the better. 

OCTAVIA 

Octavia speaks a bare thirty lines, and they are distributed, at 
that, through four scenes. She is meant to be a negative charaaer, 
set in contrast to Cleopatra; but if only as an instance of what 
Shakespeare can do by significant “placing,” by help of a descrip- 
tive phrase or so, and above all by individualizing her in the music 
of her verse, she ranks among the play’s achievements. She first 
appears hard upon the famous picturing of Cleopatra in her barge 
on Cydnus, with this for preface: 

If beauty, wisdom, modesty can settle 
The heart of Antony, Octavia is 
A blessed lottery to him. 

— turned, though, to irony by the comment of Enobarbus’ grim- 
mest smile and shrug. We then have but a pasting si^t of her, 
and only hear her innocently answer Antony’s most ambiguous 

The world and my great oflfee will sometimes 
Divide me from your bosom. 

with 

All which time 

Before the gods my knee tiudl bow my prayers 
To than for you. 

She departs with for brother; but befme the scene ends the 
ambiguity is resolved, Antony, we letm, will ttke his first chance 
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to go back to Cleopatra, and Octavia is already befooled. An 
unpromising beginning for her. 

Next we see her parting from her brother, setting out with an 
already faithless husband, pledge of an amity between the two as 
hollow to the sound asimocking comment and bland protest can 
show it; she helpless to make the false thing true. She weeps at 
the parting. Antony is kindly in deceit— 

The April’s in her eyes: it is love’s spring. 

And these the showers to bring it on. Be cheerful. 

—and, as she turns back to whisper some woman’s misgivings to 
Czsar, he sums up their usage of her, and paints her quite 
inimitably in the sense and very music of 

Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can 

Her heart inform her tongue — the swan’s down-feather. 

That stands upon the swell at the full of tide. 

And neither way inclines. 

A gentler victim of great policies one could not find. Another 
scene shows her shaken off by Antony with the same kindly 
deceit, grown colder now; another, her return to Czsar, to a 
welcome humiliating in its sympathy; and so, impotent in good- 
ness, she vanishes from the play. But we should remember her, if 
only by such melodies as 

A more unhappy lady 
If this division chance, ne’er stood between. 

Praying for both parts, 
as 

The Jove of power make me most weak, most weak. 

Your reconcilerl . . . 

The gentle and sustained purity of the cadence is all her own. To 
Cleopatra, of course, she is “dull Octavia,’’ and Antony, in the fury 
of defeat, can credit her with revengefully “prepared nails”; their 
obvious tribute to a woman they have wronged. 

OCTAVIUS CAESAR 

Gesar is the prede^nate successful man. Beside his passionate 
rival, he is passionless; no puritan though. If, as he says, Antony 
merely 

fiUed 

His vacancy with his viJuptuousness. . . 
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it would be his own ailair. But how not lose patience with a part* 
ner, and such a man as Antony, when he behaves even as boys will, 

who being mature in knowledge, 

Pawn their experience to their present pleasure, 

And so rebel to judgment. 

Still, it is his business as politician, to see things ^ they are, and he 
knows well enough that his prosaic virtues never fire the 
enthusiasms of the Roman mob. He must have tbip gallant Antony 
to counter the danger that the gallant Pompey ius now become. 
Not that he undervalues himself— far from it! Much as he needs 
Antony, he makes no concessions to him; insists rather on his own 
correct conduct: 

You have broken 

The article of your oath; which you shall never 
Have tongue to charge me with. 

He must not only be in the right, but keep proving that he is. 
This alone labels him second-rate. 

But is not this the sort of man that Rome now needs to bring 
the pendulum of conflict to a stand? Such genius as Julius 
Caesar’s was not to be endured. There was small profit in the 
zealotries of a Cassius and a Brutus; and to what Antony will 
bring the Empire we see. Octavius Caesar may seem no great 
general. Doubtless at Philippi he “dealt in lieutenauitry”; but at 
least he does not now send a Ventidius to Parthia to do his work 
for him, while he is yet so jealous that the work stays half done. 
And is not the best general the one who does deal in lieutenantry 
•^vriten he has chosen his lieutenants well? Here is, at any rate, 
the industrious, unflagging, cautious man, who vrins through in 
d>e end, and can say and mean, most luckily for Rome, that 

The time of universal peace is near. 

Prove this a prosperous day, the three-nook’d world 
^lall bear the olive freely. 

though, as we saw, the moment’s overconfidence in which he 
says it is followed 1^ a day’s defeat. Not even the best*regulated 
charactoa can wholly disdpline fortunel 
Personally he is in many way^ no doubt, an otimable mao. If 
he sdls his rister to Antony— and we dmuld not, of course, take 
a sentimental view at sndt a marriage-4ie still htflds her dear, 
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and is jealous of her honor. His grief for Antony’s death, for 
his one-time 

mate in empire, 

Friend and companion in the front of war. . . 

is not hypocrisy, even though he has, in his own interest, just 
passed from trying to bribe Cleopatra to have “the old ruffian’s” 
throat cut to orders that he be “took alive,” to be brought to Rome 
to walk (as Antony well knows) chained in his conqueror’s 
Triumph, And if he lies to Cleopatra he does but pay her in her 
own coin. Nor when she outwits him is he angry; he respects 
her rather. 

Bravest at the last; 

She levelled at our purposes, and, bring royal. 

Took her own way. . . . 

Not a lovable man, but a very able one; and we sec him growing 
in ability — such ungenerous natures do— as opportunity matures. 

If he were not rather humorless, we might suspect him of irony 
in giving as his excuse for getting rid of Lepidus— having had his 
use of him— that this meekest of incompetent parasites “was 
grown too cruel.” And there is a savor of cant, perhaps, in the 
assurance to poor wronged Octavia that 

the high gods 
To do you justice, make their ministers 
Of us and those that love you. 

But one may poke fun at a Lepidus with safety; and righteousness 
—even self-righteousness— is an asset in public life. In sum, he 
knows the purblind world for what it is, and that it will be safer 
in his hands than in a greater man’s. And while this is so, does it 
become us, who compose that world, to criticize him very harshly ? 

ENOBARBUS*^ 

When at last this good friend turns traitor Antony says re- 
morsefully: 

O, my fortunes have 
Corrupted honest men! . . . 

«Enohtflntt, it if wifdi itmsrkiiig. it whrily 
owed toElttiifcIt hot tlie tncidcatof ^ mtowd twaiwe tad the (dtend) mm. 
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And Enobarbus himself very early shows a sense of some small 
part of the corruption: 

Mine and most of our fortunes to-night diall be— drunk to bed. 

His is the tragedy of cynic mind coupled with soft heart, a tragedy 
of loyalty to something other than the best onej knows. 

He is a misogynist confessed, and his talk abou^ women is brutal. 
Misogyny is recognized armor for a soft-hearte4 man. But he is 
as plain-spoken about men, and to their faces besildes; nor sparing 
of himself. Nor is this mere bombast. He secs these chaffering 
traders in the event as they truly are, and sees further into con- 
sequences than do any of them. Antony is his master, and when 
things go ill he does his best to save him; but good sense and 
plain speaking will not serve. So far he is a simple variant of the 
outspoken, honest, disillusioned fellow, a type very useful to the 
dramatist lacking a chorus; Shakespeare has found it so often 
enough. 

But Enobarbus is not all prose and fault-finding. The rhapsody 
upon Cleopatra stands out significantly; and when, later, the 
disintegrating rays of his mind turn inward, they discover him 
to himself a part and a victim of this timeserving world that 
he so scorns. It is in the process of his lapse from loyalty, in his 
sudden collapse from cynicism to pitifulness, that we find Shake- 
speare’s maturer mind and art.** We sec the moral self-destruction 
of the man upon whom no man’s weakness has imposed, and 
the completing of a figure of far subtler purport than the conven- 
tional, plain blunt image which, at a too careless glance, he may 
seem to be. 

‘Ilie competent soldier rages against Antony’s blundering. But 
when, with the rest, he couldsave himself from its consequences, 
he will not. He chooses the losing side, though his reason "sits in 
the mnd" against him. 

ITiU minor tragedf is -worked out in a few astdes. it is done* as it seems, very 
casually^ but it shows what can be done with thrifty skill in the freedom of the 
Elizab^an stage; divorced from this, it will be ineffective, probably. It is worth 
remarktiig that the asides might well, most of them, be loined op into a Ion;: 
aoHSoquy; and by Shakespeare's earlier method they probably would be. But bv 
parceling the matter out he preserves the unity and prominence of the main tenon, 
and keciM it Bowing on* And the whtde episode, in its detached quietness, bclp^ 
to disow Antony*! vocderitio!ii Into hi^ fdkt 
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The loyalty well held to fools does make 
Our faith mere folly. Yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fall’n lord, 

Docs conquer him that did his master conquer, 

And earns a place i’ the story. 

This is strange doctrine for an admitted cynic. Then he argues 
back and forth as things go from bad to worse; at last cold reason 
conquers, and he rats. It is too late now; and he is but half- 
hearted in treason. We next see him standing silent, aloof, ignored 
by the sufficient Caesar— and not sorry to be. Then Antony, by 
one simple, generous gesture of forgiveness, breaks his heart. 

There is excellent irony in his end. That the rough-tongued, 
thick-skinned Enobarbus, of all men, should expire sentimentally, 
by moonlight, of a broken heart 1 But the supjerficial effect is not 
all. Thus ends another unbalanced man; and whether the in- 
equity lies between passion and judgment as with Antony, or, 
more covertly, as with Enobarbus, between the armored and the 
secret self, here was tragedy prepared. And we have seen the waste 
of a man. For this it is to bring sound sense and loyalty into the 
service of the Antonys of the world. With blind folly to serve, 
loyalty and good sense must come to odds; then one will oust the 
other, and master and man and cause go down in disruption. 

POMPEY, LEPIDUS AND THE REST 

If in a scheme of things so warped by passion, jealousy and self- 
seeking, the robust Enobarbus is broken, how shall such weak- 
lings as Pompey and l^epidus survive? “Fool Lepidus” is doomed 
from the start. He must be everybody’s friend; and, while the 
patching-up of quarrels is in train, who more useful than this 
mild-mannered little man, with his never-failing, deprecating 
tact, his perfect politeness?** Ca:sar condescends to him with 
scarcely veiled contempt 

’Us time we twain 
Did show ourselves i’ the held. . . . 

But the “twain" are Antony and Caesar; Lepidus, the “poor 
third” (as Eros calls him later), counts for nothing. The col- 
leagues “Sir” each other in this scene, we notice, with suspicious 

Oat sees iibn» for the play's purposes, physically also, as a litric mail* 
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courtesy. There is a touch of mockery io Cesar’s. Later, the 
generous Antony pays him compensation for one quite unde- 
served snub. The little man has started off the critical debate with 
Caesar by a reconciling speech, his only eloquent effort: 

then, noble partners, 

The rather for I earnestly beseech, I 
Touch you the sourest points with swee^t terms, 

Nor curstness grow to the matter. \ 

and thereafter is so ready— yet never too ready— With cooing inter- 
jections, all ignored. Difficulties resolved, he does mildly assert 
himself; but Caesar still ignores him, and is departing. Where- 
upon Antony: 

Let us, Lepidus, 

Not lack your company. 

Noble Antony, 

Not sickness should detain me. 

The little man is grateful. 

He cannot carry his liquor, and they laugh at him for that. 
And all but the last we hear of him is in the mocking duet be* 
tween Agrippa and Enobarbus.^^ 

Agrippa. ’Tis a noble Lepidus. 

Enobarbus. a very fine one: O, how he loves Caesar I 
Agrippa. Nay, but how dearly he adores Mark Antony! 
Enobarbus. OeWr? Why he^s the Jupiter of men! 

Agrippa. What’s Antony? The god of Jupiter. 

Enobarbus. Spake you of Caesar? How! the nonpareil! 

Agrippa. O Antony! O thou Arabian bird! 

Enobarbus. Would you praise Caesar, say "Caesar*; go no 
further. 

Agrippa. Indeed, he 4>Ued them both with excellent 
praises. 

Enobarbus. But he loves Caesar best: yet he loves Antony: 

Hoo! hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, bards, 
poets, cannot 

Think, speak, cast, write, sing, number — hoo! — 

His love to Antony. But as for Caesar; 

Kned down, kneel down and wonder. 

^laketpeare alia thiowt him into contact with Enobathtts for a brief eschange 
before the reconciling of Cktar and Antony begtni, and tbe smoothncsi and rough' 
nesi make an dluminating contrast 
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He comes to no heroic end. Caesar stows him away somewhere, 
as one puts a pair of old boots in a cupboard. 

the poor third is up, dll death enlarge his coidinc. 

It is a sketch of a mere sketch of a man; but done with what 
skill and economy, amd how eifecdvely placed as relief among 
the positive forces of the actioni Shadcespcare (as dramatist) had 
some slight affection for the creature too. For a last speech, 
when Octavia is tearfully taking leave as she sets forth with her 
Antony, he gives him the charming 

Let all the number of the stars give light 
To thy fair way. 

Should one call Pompey a weakling? He makes a gallant show; 
but we suspect from the first that facile optimism: 

I shall do well: 

The people love me, and the sea is mine; 

My powers are crescent, and my auguring hope 
Says it will come to the full .... 

And in a moment we are finding him out. Bad news must be 
denied; and when it persists, and there is no doubt that the 
Triumvirs, all three, are to be in the field against him, why, 

let us rear 

The higher our opinion, that our stirring 
Can from the lap of Egypt’s widow pluck 
The ne’er lust-wearied Antony. 

The scene ends with an empty flourish: 

Be’t as our gods will have’tl It only stands 
Our lives upon to use our strongest hands. 

Pompey is full of flouridies; for he seems to be ojnsdous of a 
certain intellectual hollowness widiin him, he whistles to keep 
his followers’ oturage up, and his own. 

He is a great man’s son. He must not forget it, for no one else 
wiU, and diere is a certain debility in this. He makes peace dis* 
<*®edy, is magniloquent, scores a verbal point or so; no one may 
say he is overawed. Then oimes Menas’ o&r to cut the throats of 
fiis new allies and make him lord of the world; and he answers 

Ah, this thou shouldst have done 
And not have spoke on’t. In me ’tis villainy; 
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In thcc’t had been good service. Thou must know 
’Tis not my profit that docs lead mine honour; 

Mine honour, it. 

These gallant gentlemen who look to their honor to profit them, 
and will profit by other men’s dishonor! When t^e Caesars of the 
world override them, the world loses little, oiie must confess. 
Pompey fades out of the play. To fit him witli an appropriate 
metaphor, he carries too much sail for his keel. \ 

Relays of minor characters, each with a life of its^pwtiy help keep 
the play alive, Shakespeare’s fertility in this kind is here at its full; 
but so forthright is the work that the action is never checked, 
each character answers its purpose and no more. Nothing very 
startling about any of them, nothing very memorable as we look 
back; but this is as it should be, they are accompaniment to the 
theme, and, at their liveliest, should never distract us from it. 
Demetrius and Philo, soldiers ingrain, move for a moment in 
contrast, make their indignant protest against epicene Egypt 
and Antony in its toils; they have served their purpose, and we 
see them no more. The Soothsayer docs his mumbo-jumbo, a 
peculiar figure; and Egypt and what it stands for will flash back 
to us when we see him, in Roman surroundings, again. The 
messengers arc conventional figures merely; but Shakespeare gives 
to the person of each one the weight that belongs to his errand, 
and so augments the strength of the scene. Menccratcs and Menas 
come out of Plutarch as famous pirates. Menas sustains the char- 
acter most colorfully (and his admittance to distinguished com^ 
pany may throw a little light upon the Elizabethan conscience 
in this matter), but Menccratcs is needed to offer a sententious 
check to Pompey’s soaring confidence. 

We, ignorant of ourselves, 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good; so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers. 

A philosophic pirate, indeed; and we may sec, if we will, the 
more pragmatic Menas, chafing, but scornfully silent in the 
background. 

Agrippa and Maecenas hover after Caesar to the end, putting in 
the tactful word — which ripens to flattery, we notice, the minute 
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he is secure in power. Such men, of such a measure, are always 
forthcoming. Shakespeare once spices their utility with the humor 
of their hanging back to hear the latest Egyptian scandal from 
Enobarbus; they are gleefully shocked by the eight wild boars 
at a breakfast and the goings-on of that royal wench Cleopatra. 
Their names apart, there is no history in them, of course. Ven- 
tidius, with good dramatic reason, dominates a single scene; and 
Eros, Thidias, Scarus, Dolabclla and the others give vigor and 
variety to incident upon incident. They and the rest of the in- 
cidental characters provide, one might say, a fluid medium of 
action with which the stronger colors of the play may be mixed. 

Of Charmian and Iras there is rather more to be said. They 
attend upon Cleopatra and she puts them in the shade; but 
Shakespeare has touched them in with distinct and delicate care. 
To give them betimes a little importance of their own we have 
the scene with the Soothsayer with the irony of its prophecy. 

find me to marry with Octavius Caesar, and companion me 
with my mistress. 

laughs Charmian. And he answers her: 

You shall oudivc the lady whom you serve. 

So she does, by one minute! 

Thereafter the two of them decorate the Egyptian scenes; deft 
and apt, poised for their mistress’ call. Iras is the more fragile, 
the more placid; Charmian, the “wild bedfellow,” will be the 
quicker of her tongue, when a word may be slipped in. It is an 
impudent tongue too; she has no awe of her betters. Worthless 
little trulls, no doubt! But when disaster comes, and Antony’s 
men, all save one, make their peace with the conqueror, for these 
two there is no question. They also see what lies behind Caesar’s 
courtesy; and the timid, silent Iras suddenly breaks silence with 

Finish, good lady; the bright day is done. 

And we are for the dark. 

— revealing herself in a dignity of spirit of her own. Another 
moment and she is trembling again; one would think she could 
hardly carry her dtare of the heavy robe and crown. Her service 
consummated by ho: mistress* kiss, she ^es, as the people of the 
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East can, so they say, by pure denial of life. Charmian, we know, 
is of fiercer breed. Quick, desperate, agonized, sticking to her 
task to the end~when all is over she is at it still, fighting her 
Queen’s battles still, mocking the enemy. She laughs in triumph 
as she too dies. ; 
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Cymbeuke is said to have been a product, probably the first, of 
Shakespeare's leisured retirement to Stratford. Professor Ashley 
Thorndike thinks it was written in emulation of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s successful Philaster. There are signs that it was intended 
for the “private” theater of the Blackfriars. More than one editor 
has scented a collaborator; the late Dr. Furness, in particular, put 
many of the play’s weaknesses to this account. 

The Folio labels it tragedy, but it is not; it is tragi-comedy 
rather, or romance. Through treachery and mischance we move 
to a providentially happy ending. Repentance for wrong done, 

and then Pardon’s the word to all. 

is the moral outcome, two of the least pardonable characters 
having conveniently been dispatched beyond human pardon’s 
reach. In which digest of charitable wisdom— and the easing of 
the occasion for it — we may see if we will a certain leisured weari- 
ness of mind. The signs of association with the Blackfriars must 
be lodted into carefully when we come to consider the play’s 
staging, if fenr no other reason than that here was a theater far 
liker to our own than the open-air Globe. As for collaboration; we 
shall not deny Imogen to Shakespeare, nor lachimo, the one done 
with such delight the other, while he sways the plot, with ex- 
ceeding skilL Here is not the master merely, but the past-master 
working at his ease. Much besides seems to bear his stamp, from 
Cloten to that admurable Gaoler. Was he as content, in his leisure, 
to set his stamp on such a counterfeit as the dissembling tyrant 
Queen? There is a slick professional competeiux about the writ- 
ing of her, one may own. And how fiu^ is he guilty of the inepter 
lapses, widbi which the play is undeniabiy stained? 
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It is pretty poor criticism (Dr. Furness owns it) to fasten all the 
faults upon some unknown collaborator and allow one’s adored 
Shakespeare all the praise. Lackeying of that sort leads us first to 
the minor, then, if we are not careful, into the larger lunacies. 
Better take shelter behind Johnson, who, like a ^hoolmaster with 
cane in hand, sums up his indignation in one tremendous sentence 
and lets his author — this author, when need be, well as another 
— ^know that he, at any rate, will not “waste crit^ism upon unre- 
sisting imbecility, upon faults too evident for detection, and too 
gross for aggravation.” Johnson was spared the dilemmas of 
modern research. He would not have taken kindly to our arma- 
ment of the hair sieve. Nor would he ever have subscribed, one 
feels sure, to the convenience of a whipping-boy, whatever other 
tribute he might pay to Shakespeare’s majesty. Still, even he 
approves Pope’s opinion — for he quotes it — that the apparitions of 
the Lconatus family and the jingle they speak were “plainly 
foisted in afterwards for meer show, and apparently [are] not of 
Shakespear.” 

How much further must we go? The apparitions and their 
rubbish — 

When once he was mature for man, 

In Britain where was he 
That could stand up his parallel, 

Or fruitful object be 
In eye of Imogen, that best 
Could deem his dignity? 

— ^are not only, one swears, not Shakespeare’s, but could hardly 
have been perpetrated even by the perpetrator of the worst of the 
rest of the play. One searches for a whipping-boy to the whip 
ping-boy; the prompter, possibly, kept in between rehearsal and 
performance, thumping the stuff out and thumbing it down be 
tween bites and sips of his bread and cheese and ale. 

But Furness quotes a round dozen of passages besides, which 
he declares Shakespeare never, never could have written; and 
they all, or nearly all, have certainly a very tinny ring. Did the 
author of King Lear and Antony and Cleopatra desand to 

Triumphs for nothing and lamenting toys 
Is jollity for apes and grief for boys. 


at to 
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Th’ imperious seas breed monsters; for the dish, 

Poor tributary rivers as sweet fish? 

But he also, wc notice, will have nothing to do — on Shakespeare’s 
behalf— with 

Golden lads and girls all must. 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

and he rejects Belarius altogether on the grounds, mainly, that the 
old gentleman’s demand to be paid twenty years’ board and lodg- 
ing for the children he had abducted touches turpitude’s lowest 
depths. But this surely is to deny even the whipping-boy a sense of 
pleasantly whimsical humor. It is hard to follow Furness all the 
way. There arc, however, other directions in which we can look 
for this collaborator or interpolator; and we may possibly find, 
besides, a Shakespeare, who, for the moment, is somewhat at 
odds with himself. 

The Nature of the Play 

If the play’s construction is his unfettered work he is at odds 
with himself indeed. From the beginning he has been a good 
craftsman, and particularly skillful in the mancuveriog of any 
two stories into a symmetrical whole. But here the attempt results 
in a very lopsided affair. The first scene sees both themes stated: 
Imogen’s marriage to Posthumus, and the strange loss, years 
before, of her brothers. Then lachimo’s intrigue against her is 
pursued and completed, most expeditiously; the entire business is 
done in less than twelve hundred lines, with Clotcn and his 
wooing thrown in. But meanwhile wc see nothing, and hear only 
once, of the young princes. Certainly Imogen cannot set out on 
her wanderings and encounter them any sooner than she docs; 
and, once she docs, this part of the story — it is the phase of the 
blending of the two stories, and customarily would be the penulti- 
mate phase of the plot as a whole — ^makes due progress. But what 
of Posthumus? He is now banished from the scene for the space 
of another fourteen hundred lines or so. That is bad enough. But 
when he docs return to it, the only contrivances for his develop- 
ment arc a soliloquy, a mute duel with lachimo, a quite undra- 
matic encounter vwth an anonymous *‘Lord,** a talk with a gaoler. 
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and a pointless pageant that he sleeps through. This is far worse. 
He was never much of a hero, but here he becomes a IxHre. The 
difficulties are plain. Once his faith in Imogen is destroyed and he 
has commanded her murder (and we do not need both to see him 
sending the command and Pisanio receiving it), there is nothing 
left &>r him to do till he returns repentant; andlonce he returns he 
cannot openly encounter any of the more important characters, or 
the dramatic effect of his sudden appearance in ^e last scene (and 
to that, in its elaboration, every thread, obviously, is to be drawn) 
will be discounted. But it is just such difficulties' as these that the 
playwright learns to surmount. Can we see Shakespeare, past- 
master in his craft, making such a mess of a job? If nothing else 
showed a strange linger in the pie, this letting Posthumus slip 
from the current of the story, and the clumsiness of the attempt 
to restore him to prominence in it, should suffice to. Nevertheless, 
Shakespeare’s stamp, or an excellent imitation of it, is on much of 
the actual writing hereabouts. One w'ould not even swear him 
entire exemption from the apparitions. 

Poor shadows of elysium, hence, and rest 
Upon your never-withering banks of flowers; 

Be not with mortal accidents opprest; 

No care of yours it is; you know ’tis ours. 

Whom best I love I cross; to make my gift 
The more delay’d, delighted. . . . 

That, though pedestrian, is, for the occasion, good enough. 

These structural clumsinesses concern the last ttVo-thirds of the 
play. The passages that Furness gibbets— the most and the worst 
of them — ^fall there too; and there we may find, besides, minor 
banalities of stagecraft, set .as a rule in a poverty of writing, the 
stagecraft and writing both showing a startling change from the 
opulently thrifty methods that went to the making of Coriolanus, 
Antony and Cleopatra, King Lear, Othello, this pby’s predeccs- 
stmt. 

Are we to dd)it the mature Shakespeare with the dramatic 
impotence Hsanio's soliloquy: 

I heard no letter frmn my master since 

I wrose him Imt^en nm dain: 'tis strange: 

Nor hear I from my mistress, who did promise 
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To yield me often tidings; neither know I 
What is betid to Clotcn, but remain 
Perplex'd in all. The heavens still must work. 

Wherein I am false I am honest; not true, to be true. 

These present wars shall find I love my country, 

Even to the note o* the king, or I’ll fall in them. 

All other doubts, by time let them be clear’d: 

Fortune brings in some boats that arc not steer’d. 

It is poor stuff; the information in it is hardly needed; it docs not 
seem even meant to provide time for a change of scene or costume. 
Nor does Shakespeare now use to let his minor characters solil- 
oquize to help his plots along.^ There arc two other such solilo- 
quies: the Queen’s rejoicing over Imogen's disappearance, rising 
to its forcible-feeble climax with 

gone she is 

To death or to dishonour; and my end 
Can make good use of cither: she being down, 

I have the placing of the British crown. 

This is nearly as rc4undant in matter; but villainy has its rights, 
and premature exultation over the misfortunes of the virtuous is 
one of them. Though it be Shakespeare at his worst, it may still be 
Shakespeare, So, more certainly, is the Second Lord’s soliloquy, 
with which Clotcn’s second scene ends. This probably owes its 
existence to Imogen’s need of a little extra time for getting into 
bed. But it adds information, and, more importantly, reiterates the 
sympathy of the Court for her in her trouble. It falls earlier in the 
play, in the stretch of the action that few will deny to be wholly 
Shakespeare’s. 

But, quality of writing and the unimportance of the speakers 
apart, is there not a curious artlessness about nearly all the solilo- 
quies in the play? They arc so frankly informative. Shakespeare’s 

^ Tht wrttmg of the rest of this scene is poverty itself (in fict, from Lucius* 
rescue of Imogen, just before, to the beginning of the long last scene of revelation, 
there i»--except for the charaaer of the Gaoler— marked deterioration d writing). 
The First Lord's 

So please your majesty 
The Komtn legions, til from Gallia drawn, 

Afe landed on your coast, with a supply 
Of Roman gendemen by the senate sent 
about touches bottom. ^heiidtn*i burlesquing in The Critie has more life in it. 
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use of the soliloquy is no more subject to rule than are any other 
of his methods; but his tendency, as his art matures, is both to 
make it mainly a vehicle for the intimate thought and emotion of 
his chief characters only, and to let its plot-forwarding seem quite 
incidental to this. Antony and Cleopatra^ a plaj^ of action, contains 
few soliloquies, and they are not of dominant^ importance; Cori- 
olanus, the man of action, is given hardly one; ^amlet, the reflec- 
tive hero, abounds in them, but they are germkne to idea rather 
than story. lago’s soliloquies, it may be said, frankly develop the 
plot. It will be truer to say they forecast it; the dramatic justifica- 
tion for this being that it is a plot, in both senses, hatched in his 
own brain.* And we notice that once it is well under way he solilo- 
quizes little more. 

But in Cymbeliney what a disintegrating change! Posthumus’ 
soliloquies are reflectively emotional enough. The first is an out- 
burst of rage; it would not, one supposes, have been any differ' 
cntly framed for Othello or Antony. The others contain such 
simply informative passages as 


I am brought hither 
Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 
Against my lady’s kingdom, . . . 

ril disrobe me 

Of these Italian weeds, and suit myself 
As docs a Briton peasant. . . . 

as the seemingly needless 


I have resumed again 
The pan I came in. . . . 

And one asks, without being quite sure of the answer, how far is 
that 

You married ones, 

If each of you should ukc this course, how many 
Must murder wives much better than themselves, 

For wrying but a little! . , . 

meant to be addressed plump to his audience? But the flov^’ 
emotion is generally strong enough to sweep any such obstacles 
abng. 


^ £dfiiiiod*i toliloquies in Km% Lear come into the same category* 
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lachimo passes from the dramatic perfection of the soliloquy in 
the bedchamber to the feebleness of his repentant 

Knighthoods and honours, borne 
As I wear mine, are titles but of scorn. 

If that thy gentry, Britain, go before 
This lout as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is that we scarce arc men and you are gods. 

— with which we hesitate to discredit Shakespeare in any case. 

But what of that not merely ingenuously informative, but so 
cx post facto confidence from Bclarius : 

O Cymbeline! heaven and my conscience knows 
Thou didst unjustly banish me: whereon, 

At three and two years old I stole these babes, 

Thinking to bar thee of succession as 
Thou reft’st me of my lands. Euriphile, 

Thou wast their nurse, they took thee for their mother, 

And every day do honour to her grave. 

Myself, Belarius, that am Morgan called, 

They take for natural father. 

We shall have to search far back in Shakespeare’s work for any- 
thing quite SO apparently artless, and may be doubtful of finding 
it even there. Furness would make the collaborator responsible for 
Bclarius. But what about the long aside — ^a soliloquy, in cffcct—by 
which Cornelius lets us know that the Queen is not to be trusted, 
and that the poison he has given her is not poison at all? This is 
embedded in the admittedly Shakespearean part of the play. 

The soliloquies apart, when we find Imogcn-Fidele, welcomed 
by Arviragus-Cadwal with 

ril make ’t my comfort 

He is a man: FU love him as my brother. . ^ . 

then glancing at him and Guiderius-Polydore and exclaiming 

Would it had been so, that they 
Had been my father’s sons. . . . 

and when the trick by which Cloten must be dressed in Post- 
humus’ garments (so that Imogen waking by his corpse may mis- 
take it) is not glossed over but emphasized and advertised, here, 
we £eei| is artlessness indeed. But it is obviously a sophisticated, 
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not a native artlessness^ the art that rather displays art than con- 
ceals it.* 

A fair amount of the play — both of its design and execution — ^is 
pretty certainly not Shakespeare’s.* Just how much, it is hard to say 
(though the impossible negative seems always jthe easier to prove 
in these matter^), for the suspect stuff is oftei| so closely woven 
into the fabric. It may have come to him planned as a whole and 
partly written. In which case he worked ver)^ thoroughly over 
what are now the Folio’s first two acts. Thereafter he gave atten- 
tion to what pleased him most, saw Imogen and her brothers and 
Clotcn through to the end, took a fancy to Lucius and gave him 
reality, did what more he could for Posthumus under the circum- 
stances, generously threw in the First Gaoler, and rescued 
lachimo from final futility. This relieves him of responsibility for 
the poor planning of the whole; he had been able to refashion the 
first part to his liking. But why, then, should he leave so many of 
the last part’s ineptitudes in place? Or did the unknown cling 
affectionately to them, or even put them back again after Shake- 
speare had washed his hands of the business? We are dabbling 
now, of course, in pure “whipping-boy” doctrine, and flaws enough 
can be found in it. Of the moments of “unresisting imbecility” 
Shakespeare must be relieved; careless or conscienceless as he 
might sometimes be, critical common sense forbids us to saddle 
him with them. But, trying his hand at a new sort of thing (emu- 
lating Beaumont and Fletcher and their FAi/arfer— why not?— he 
had never been above taking a hint), and if, moreover, he was 
trying it “by request” in hard- won leisure at Stratford, his grip 
might easily be looser than usual. We find him with a firmer one. 
that is certain, in A Wmt€r*s TaU and The Tempest. Allowing, 
then; for some collaboration, and some incertitude l^ides, at what, 
are we to suppose, is he aiming, what sort of play is he setting out 
to write? And if the sophisticated artlessness is his, what end is 
this meant to serve? These arc the practical questions to be 
answered here. 

He has an unlikely story to tell, and in its unlikelihood lies not 


• For i dimilir sftkssuicts of method, compofe die Proipcro-Mifsiidi, Prospero- 
Cilihsii iceoei in TA 0 Tmtfiea, bf whkh the itory b tdd. But The Tempefi » 
« Mai<|tte father than a play, and may properly be artilidil. 
s more aad kis, 1 myseif feel, Fttmeii atkmi m be. 
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only its charm, but largely its very being; reduce it to reason, you 
would wreck it altogether. Now in the theater there are two ways 
of dealing with the inexplicable. If the audience are to take it 
seriously, leave it unexplained. They will be anxious— pathetically 
anxious— to believe you; with faith in the dose, they will swallow 
a lot. The other plan is to show one’s hand, saying in effect: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, this is an exhibition of tricks, and what I 
want you to enjoy among other things is the skill with which I 
hope to perform them.” This art, which deliberately displays its 
art, is very suited to a tragi-comedy, to the telling of a serious 
story that must yet not be taken too seriously, lest its comedy be 
swamped by its tragedy and a happy ending become too inccn- 
gruous. Illusion must by no means be given the go-by; if this does 
not have its due in the theater, our emotions will not be stirred. 
Nor should the audience be overwhelmed by the cleverness of the 
display; arrogance in an artist antagonizes us. This is where the 
seeming artlessness comes in; it puts us at our ease, it is the 
equivalent of “You see there is no deception.” But very nice steer- 
ing will be needed between the make-believe in earnest and in jest. 

Shakespeare sets his course (as his habit is, and here we may 
safely assume that it is he) in his very first scene. We have the 
immediately necessary talc of Posthumus and Imogen, and the 
more extraordinary one of the abducting of the princes is added. 
And when the First Gentleman brings the Second Gentleman’s 
raised eyebrows down with 

Howsoe’er ’tis strange. . . . 

Yet is it true, sir, 

we of the audience are asked to concur in the acquiescent 

I do well believe you. 

For “this,” Shakespeare and the First Gentleman arc telling us, “is 
the play you arc about to hear; and not only these facts, but their 
rather leisurely amplifying, and that supererogatory talc of Post- 
humus’ birth, should show you die sort of play it is. There is 
trouble in the air, but you arc not to be too strung up about it. 
Moreover, the way you arc being told it all, the easy fall of this 
verse, with its light endings and spun-out sentences, should be 
wooing you into the right mood. And this talk about Cassibelan 
is to help send you l^k into a fabulous past in which these 
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romantic things may legitimately happen. So now submit your- 
selves, please, to the illusion of them.” 

The beginning, then — quite properly — inclines to make-believe 
in earnest, rendering to the theater its normal due. And the play’s 
story will follow its course, nor may any doubt of its likelihood 
be hinted; that is a point of dramatic honor. But in half a hundred 
ways, without actually destroying the illusioq, Shakespeare can 
contrive to prevent us taking it too seriously, i 

Cornelius lets us know at once that the poiion is not poison; 
for, monster though the Queen is, we must not fear tragedy of 
that stark sort to be impending. We must be interested in watch- 
ing for the working-out of the trick played upon her, and amused 
the while that 

She is fool'd 
With a most false effect .... 

There is a subtler aim in the artlessness of Belarius* soliloquy. 
By accepting its frank familiarity we become, in a sense, Shake- 
speare’s accomplices. In telling us the story so simply he is at the 
same time saying, “You see what an amusing business this play- 
writing is; take it, please, no more seriously than I do.” The 
stressing of the coincidence of the meeting of the sister and her 
lost brothers has a like effect. We feel, and we are meant to feel, 
“What a pretty fairy tale!” The emphasizing of the artifice, the 
“folly of the fiction,” by which Clotcn’s corpse comes to be mis- 
taken for Posthumus’ docs much to mitigate the crude horror of 
the business, to bring it into the right tragi-comic key. Keep us 
intrigued by the preparations for the trick, and we shall gain 
from its accomplishment a half-professional pleasure; we shall b'* 
masters of the illusion, not its victims. And throughout the whole 
elaborate scene of revelation with which the play ends we are 
most artfully steered between illusion and enjoyment of the in 
genuity of the thing. We hold all the clues; the surprises arc for 
Cymbelin^ Imogen, Posthumus and the test, not for us. We soon 
foresee the end, and our wits are free to fasten on the skill of the 
approach to it. But there is an unexpected turn or so, to provide 
excitenKnt; and the situation is kept so fully charged with emo- 
tion that our sympathy is securely held. 

TTib art that displays art is a thing very likely to be to the taste 
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of the mature and rather wearied artist. When you are exhausted 
with hammering great tragic themes into shape it is a relief to 
find a subject you can play with, and to be safely able to take 
more interest in the doing than the thing done. For once you can 
exercise your skill for its own sake. The pretty subject itself seems 
to invite a certain artlessness of treatment. But the product will 
have a sophisticated air about it, probably. 

The Blackfriars and Its Influence 

Whether the style of the play — out of whatever combination of 
circumstances this was compacted — owes anything (and, if so, 
what) to its probable connection with the Blackfriars, is not much 
easier to determine; for our knowledge of the stage there, and the 
degree of its difference from the Globe’s, is still much in the realm 
of guesswork. 

Cymbeline must be dated about i6io. It was in 1609 that the 
King’s Men first went to act in these quieter, candledit surround- 
ings. They did not desert the Globe, which remained their sum- 
mer quarters; a successful play would be seen there also. The 
open-air theaters stayed in use for another thirty years, and the old 
audiences had still to be catered for. But critical opinion would 
now come to center, taste to be dictated, at the Blackfriars; and the 
dramatists attached there would have to consider what sort of 
work made most effect in these changed conditions. Beaumont 
and Fletcher may have scored an early hit with Philasta^ and 
so (if theater managers of yesterday were as managers of today, 
and possibly they were) set a fashion which would be hastily 
followed. But sooner tx later, a specifically indoor drama must 
have developed. The change would come slowly, and not very 
certainly. There would be reaction again it. The elder dramatists 
might no more take kindly to it than would the old audience 
when they saw its new effects show up a little pallidly, perhaps, in 
the sunlight at the Globe. But the shi^ng from outdoors in made 
all the difference, finally. Our drama of today, with its scenic 
illusion, its quiet acting, its gains in subdety and loss in power, 

*TIiey had already written a play or two for the Paul’s children and tbdr indoor 
theater. 
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was born, not upon the platforms of the inn-yards, but of the 
patronage and prosperity that produced the private theater. 

Not that indoor performances were a novelty. The children had 
always played indoors. Such a man as Lyly had written exclu- 
sively for them, and other dramatists gave thein plays that might 
differ little, or not at all, from those provided tor their elders. But 
a boy Tamburlaine could “holla" his loudest\and yet break no 
windows; though the plays did not differ, \the performances 
would. The adult companies had played indoork too. A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream has a delicacy of fiber and' the early Love’s 
Labour’s Lost a preciosity which may show that Shakespeare de- 
vised them for select audiences. When James’s Scotdsh extrava- 
gance replaced Elizabeth’s English thrift, Court performances 
were frequent. But the Globe had been the breeding-ground of 
th<; greater work. Hamlet, Othello, Lear and Macbeth had come 
to birth there; and there force and simplicity were cardixuil vir- 
tues. This was not because a slice of the audience would be uncul- 
tured (so it would be at Court), but because the theater’s every 
condition enhanced such virtues; the daylight, and the aaors on 
their platform, making point-blank unvarnished appeal. Subtle- 
ties could be achieved, but they must be lodged in simple and 
accustomed forms; they were, as we find, thought safest and 
surest of effect in the comparative intimacy (ff the soliloquy. 
Scraps of scenery might come into use; but in daylight there 
could be nothing like scenic illusion. 

What would the confined quiet of the "private” theater bring? 
The style of the acting of the old plays would change; bad actors 
would not shout so much, and good actors could develop new 
delicacies of expression. The plou of new plays might well grow 
more elaborate and their writing more diffuse, for it would be 
easier to keep an audience attentive and see that no points were 
missed. If violence is still the thing, noise will not 'The old 
r la tfer in g battles may gradually go out of favor; but processions 
win look finer than ever, and apparitions and the like will be 
twice as effective. Rhetoric will lose hold a little (to regain it 
when the theaters grow larger and the groundlings come to their 
own ^gain) and sentiment wiU become as tdling as pasrion. This 
would bring softer and slacker varsifying, and the impetus to 
carry through the old powerful ^>eeches will no kmger be needed. 
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Humor may be less brisk; the pace of the acting in general will 
tend to slow down. Mere tendencies, all these, with little consist- 
ency to be seen in them for a long while, and recurrent reaction 
against them. 

One speculates upon what might have happened had Shake- 
speare reached London as a young man, not when he did, but a 
generation later, to serve his apprenticeship at the Blackfriars in- 
stead of at the Theatre, the Rose and the Curtain. As it is he is 
an old hand when the change comes, and will live out the rest 
his life retired, more or less, from the stage. But while he still 
wrote for it he would remain a most practical playwright. We 
might look to find in his latest plays signs that he was as sensitive 
as the youngest to this shift of direction. If Cymbeline was written 
for the Blackfriars it may well owe a few of its idiosyncrasies to 
that mere fact. 


The Play’s First Staging 

Though we do not know how the stage there differed from the 
Globe’s (and there is much about the staging at the Globe which 
still keqps us gixssiog), that the two did diflfer somewhat we may 
be sure. “The hall,” Sir Edmund Chambers tells us, “was 66 ft. 
from north to south and 46 ft from east to west . . . The stage 
was at one end df the hall.” Not much more than 20 ft dE the 
wikde lengtli, then, would be ^ared to it Of this, 8 or 10 ft 
would be needed for back stage and passage. That would leave 
a main stage 10 or 12 ft. in depth, by, perhaps, the full 46 ft. in 
width. An awkward ^ape; but about 10 ft. each side would be 
taken up by the rows of stage stools. The pracdcable main stage 
would bci say, la ft by a6. Cramped acting-space, after the Globe, 
even if we deepen it a fexit or so. We do not know the height of 
the hall; but it could hardly match the Globe’s three stories, which 
gave an upper stage, and room above that for the working of 
machines, and prd>^ly room above that again. On the other 
hand, if it were cdled and .not too lofty, the descent of deides 
enthroned would be an eff^ve and fairly easy business, and the 
presem apottrophe to Jupiter, with its 
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The marble pavement closes, he is entered 
His radiant roof. 

could be exactly illustrated. 

While plays had to serve for both theaters, the principles (so to 
call them) of the Globe staging would be likely to endure, but its 
practice would need to be adapted to the hlackfriars material 
conditions; and these — doors, openings, balopnies — would have 
been dictated by the restricted space there andl its different dispo- 
sition. With more breadth than depth available, the inner stage 
opening might well be widened, both to improye the inner stage 
itself and to give better access from the main stage. The action 
upon the inner stage would in any case be more prominent with 
the main or front stage reduced in size. That was turning already 
into the “apron” of its final metamorphosis. But if it has now been 
brought to a lo or 12 ft. depth it is to suffer no further in size, nor 
very much in importance, for another two hundred years to come. 
The inner stage will be widened still more, and deepened and 
again deepened as opportunity serves. This, however, will be for 
the accommodation of the coming scenery, and to give lighting 
its effect; and for long the actors will confine themselves there as 
little as may be. 

The action of Cytnbeline evidently makes no demands that the 
stage at the Globe could not quite well fulfill. But one scene, at 
least, would be doubly effective at the Blackfriars. It would be 
played at either house wholly on the inner stage. Imogen is 
asleep, the taper has been left burning near her. lachimo comes 
softly from the trunk, steals about the room, noting all its features 
on his tablets, stands over her gloating. The dramatic value of all 
this will depend upon his expression being well seen; and ti.e 
verse is written for subtle and gentle speaking. How much would 
not be lost on the removed inner stage of the Globe, and gained 
in the intimacy of the Blackfriars, where the candlelight too— the 
effect of it is twice emphasized — would be something more than 
a symboll 

One other thing about the scene should be noted. lachimo says; 

I will write all down: 

Such and such pictures; there the window; such 
The adornment of the bed; the arras, figures, 

Why, such and such. . . . 
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and leaves it at that. Not till two scenes later arc we — and Post- 
humus— given the description of the room, with its tapestry of 
silk and silver, its chimney 

south the chamber; and the chimncy-piccc 
Chaste Dian bathing. , . 

The roof o' the chamber 

With golden chcrubims is fretted: her andirons — 

I had forgot them — were two winking Cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 
Depending on their brands. 

The inference is plain. Whatever changes had been made at the 
Blackfriars, this scene was not thought to need an individual 
background; and Shakespeare carefully refrains from calling our 
attention to — something that is not there!® 

Belarius* cave, however, is a piece of scenery of some sort. The 
text makes this clear. 

A goodly day not to keep house, with such 
Whose roof’s as low as ours! Stoop, boys: this gate 
Instructs you how to adore the heavens. . , . 

A few lines later comes a casual ‘*Wc house i’ the rock,'’ but there 
is no definite reference to “this our pinching cave” for thirty-eight 
lines. It would be a conventional, decorative piece of scenery, 
probably, but very obviously a cave; the audience could not be 
left, for a large part of the scene, to wonder what it was had 
provoked that “Stoop, boys . . and the sequent moralizing. 

Of Jupiter we have spoken already; if he could descend through 
an actual marble pavement of a ceiling, so much the better. Post- 
humus’ prison seems to call for the inner stage. He would lie 
down to sleep not too far back from the line of its opening. Sidlius 
and the rest, entering as in an apparition^ would probably come 
through curtains (very probably through slits in them) behind 
him. They circle Posthumus round as he lies sleeping means, I 
think, that they stand, not march, round him.^ When Jupiter 

* Drtmttically, ts usual, he is the gainer. The Cupids and Chaste Dian and 
Cleopatra staring us in die £ace would only have distracted our attention from 
lachimo* But it is excellent material for the “madding** of Posthumus, and the 
better for being freshly used. 

^ With music hefure tkem^ read in conjunction with after other music^ becomes 
a careless phrase for musk played before they enter. It cannot imply attendant 
apparitions performing upon recorders. Cf. p. 48s. 
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descends, he can hardly come all the way down. As a god he 
must hold the center o£ the stage; and if he did come all the way 
he would then obliterate the sleeping Posthumus, who, for deco- 
rative reasons (important when apparitions are in hand), would 
almost certainly be in the center, too. Besidjcs, godhead is less 
impressive on the ground; nor does any one t^ant to lower those 
machines further than need be — ^they arc trickV things. He might 
suy suspended in mid-air; but he would bq terribly likely to 
swing about. His best resting-place would be th^ upper stage. It is 
just possible that, at the Blackfriars, this may hot have been the 
inconvertible, railed, low-roofed balcony which we commonly 
imagine for the public theaters. A deep gallery above the inner 
stage, not more than 8 or lo ft. up, with its center open, or able 
to open, to the ceiling, would answer this particular purpose very 
well. No other use, we notice, is made of the upper stage through- 
out the play*; Cloten even serenades Imogen at her door, instead 
of beneath her window. 

The comprehensive last scene asks for the full extent of main 
and inner stage together, especially if Posthumous’ listening be- 
hind is to be made effective. The First Gaoler’s. soliloquy— if he is 
to speak it on the main stage with the inner stage curuins closing 
behind him— may have been put in to make time for the shifting 
of the pallet upon which Posthumus had been lying.* F(»’ the 
rest of the action, iimer stage, outer stage and the two doors wc 
know ctf function normally enough. 

The Style of the Play 

With furnishing and costume comes the problem— if we choose 
to make it one — of the play’s anachronisms. But why make it one? 
No such difficulty exists as in Antony and Cleopatra, over the 
2U>me and Egypt that we have learned to tee, tlut Shakespeare 

■Nor i* any vm made of it in .d Wimut^t Ti^i nor, appai^y, in The Tern- 
pea, encept upon one occawon, when the stage ditectioa tends, instead of the usual 
ahavei Protpera am the top {intnmbU), One must not base loo much upon csi^ 
lessly written stage Erections; one must lemcmber, too, that Mage lermiwJw '* 
not Bat a systenutic sBidy of then in the plays Aat out be safely held 
have been wtktea for the Btadcftian wiU do much to tdl us what the stage were 
was like; and the kaowled^ is needed. . . 

•Bat keiv die t|iKi^ of aei<di«Wos is involved. Thii Is dlieiiiied on p. t 7- 
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had not; nor as in King Lear, over a Court Fool and a topical 
Osvirald, no longer topical to us, set unconcernedly in a barbarous 
scene. There one can at least contend — though it is a poor plea — 
for tragedy and its integrity or history and its verities; but why 
cultivate an archaeological conscience towards Cymbeline’s Britain 
and such a story as this? Shakespeare knew as well as we know 
that war chariots and the god Jupiter did not fit with a Posthumus 
made Gentleman of the King’s Bedchamber, who waves his fare* 
wells with hat and glove and handkerchief, with a Clotcn who 
fights duels and plays at bowls, a Belarius who talks of rustling 
at Court in unpaid-for silks, a Guiderius joking about a tailor, an 
Imogen disguised in doublet and hose; and— if he had stopped to 
think about it— that in a Rome over which Augustus Czsar 
ruled, Frenchmen, Dutchmen and Spaniards would not be found 
discussing their country mistresses, or an lachimo making a bet 
of ten thousand ducats. We commonly say he was careless about 
these things; it is a very fertile carelessness that shows here. For 
from this collection of inconsistencies emerges a quite definite 
picture all illuminadve of the fantasy of the story. In a work of 
art, for what other consistency should we ask? 

The style of the play; this is what, above all, its staging must 
elucidate, for, far more than with most plays, this is its life. Its 
contents may be mongrel, but it has a specific style. Set Imogen 
in her doublet and hose beside Rosalind or Viola and— all dif- 
ference of character and circumstance allowed for — ^note the com- 
plete change of method; the verse with its varied pace and stress, 
complex, parenthetical, a vehicle for a strange mixing of artifice 
and simplicity, of naked feeling and sententious fancy— the old 
forthright brilliance has given place to this. 

It is style (nor of writing only; for writing is but halfi or less, 
of the dramatic batde) that gives their due complexion to all the 
actualities of the play. Critics have exclaimed against the blinding 
of Gloucester in King Lear. Upon the face of it, Imogen’s dis- 
mvery of Cloten's headless corpse should be as horrible a business; 
m<»e so, indeed, for much more is made of it. But, thanks m the 
style ci its contriving, this passes unremarked.** The artless 
artifice of the preparations for the episode, this vre have noted 

hxtt not poniied oomment much beyond Ac peges of Vumm. Hie outcry 
of doiioeiier li mttguided^ u I i^ire tried to dbow diewbeie. 
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already. But much more is done in mitigation. We do not see 
Clotcn killed; no moment of poignancy is allowed him; he van- 
ishes bombasting and making a ridiculous fight of it. The next 
we sec of him is his ridiculous head; and the boyish unconcern 
of the young savage who has slaughtered him puts us in the 
mood to make as little of the matter. | 

This Clotcn was a fool, an empty purse; \ 

There was no money in’i: not Hercules ' 

Could have knock’d out his brains, for he had none. . . , 

Then, before the body is brought on, comes the long, tender 
passage of the mourning over the unconscious Fidcle; and our 
attention is so fixed upon her, Clotcn already a memory, that 
when she wakes beside the dummy corpse it is really not much 
more to us than a dummy and a pretext for her aria of agony. The 
setting of the scene, too, must have helped to rob the business of 
poignancy. There is one sort of realism to be gained on a bare 
stage and another in scenic illusion; but before a decorat ively 
conventional cave wc shall not take things too literally. The 
interpretation of all this will depend upon a style of production 
and acting fitted to the style of the play. 

Not too much emphasis, naturally, is to be placed upon so very 
parliamentary a war; and wc notice that the stage directions for 
the battle are unusual. 

Enter Lucius, lachimo and the Romane army at one doore: and 
the Britainc army at another: Leonatus Posthumus foilouting lik^ 
a poore souldier. They march over and goe out. Then enter 
againe in skirmish lachimo and Posthumus: he vanquisheth and 
disarmeth lachimo, and then leaves him. The Battaile con 
tinues, the Britainc s fly, Cymbeline is taf{en. Then enter to hh 
rescue, Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus. , , . Enter Posthumu^ 
and seconds the Britaines. They rescue Cymbeline and exeunt 
. . . Enter Cymbeline, Belarius, Guiderius, Arviragus, Pisanio 
and Romane captives. The Captatnes present Posihumus to Cvm' 
beline, who delivers him over to a Gaoler. 

Here is action enough, certainly. But why arc there none of the 
actustomed directions for alarums, drums and trumpets? And 
why is there such a strangely small allowance of intcrmedKHc 
dialogue to so much and such elaborate business? Belarius and 
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Guidcrius color their thrusting-in with a line or so, lachimo solilo- 
quizes shortly between whiles, and Posthumus, the battle being 
over, is given a speech which might be modeled upon a messen- 
ger’s in Greek tragedy. But while fighting heroically as a peasant, 
and when he is brought a prisoner to Cymbelinc he utters not a 
word; and Cymbelinc himself stays mute as a fish, nor seems 
(incidentally) to recognize his son-in-law. Stage directions make 
a perilous basis for argument; and we ought, it may be, to lay 
these to the account of some editor preparing the text for print- 
ing— -for the rest, there arc few enough signs of the prompt book 
about it. But, as it stands, the elaborate pantomime really looks 
not unlike an attempt to turn old-fashioned dumb show to fresh 
and quaint account. It is certainly not a battle by either of the 
very different patterns of Antony and Cleopatra or Coriolanus, 
nor is it at all like the simplified affair we find in King Lear. It 
has, one would say, a style of its own. 

Then there arc Jupiter and the apparitions; and upon them 
hangs that highly fictitious soothsayer with his 

The piece of tender air, thy virtuous daughter, 

Which we call *mollis acr*; and ‘mollis aer* 

We term it ‘mulier/ . . • 

There arc, as we noted, the (for Shakespeare) archaic soliloquies, 
and such strokes of still more deliberate artifice in this kind as 
that by which, in his scene with Imogen, lachimo is made to 
speak an eight-line aside, which he intends her to overhear. 
There is Bclarius* “ingenuous instrument” sounding “solemn 
music” in that salutary cave. 

Make all the allowance wc may for the vagaries of collabora- 
tion, the result still shows strange divergence from Shakespeare’s 
precedent work. In our art-jargon of today (or is it yesterday 
already?) the thing is very “amusing.” At the core of the best of 
it the strong dramatic pulse htzts still, and the craftsman still 
delights in the ease of his cunning. But it is Shakespeare with a 
difference. 

If the garment of the play’s writing is artifice, the costuming 
of the characters must take account of it. The Masque and its 
fancies were in vogue at the moment. We should not ascribe 
too much to that; but look at those drawings by Inigo Jones, 
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then read some of the more decorative passages — lachimo's, for 
instance— of this verse and prose; there is a common fancy in 
both. These figures, though, must stand solidly and upon firm 
ground in their amorphous world. Shakespeare may play tricks 
with historic time, but to his own chronolo^ — slips apart — ^he 
will be true; to his own natural history, so to[speak, as well. He 
knows, for instance, how to etherealize nature Without fantastical* 
ing the plain fiias of it. When the two brothers find Fidele dead: 

Why, he but sleeps. 

If he be gone he’ll make his grave a bed; 

With female fairies will his tomb he haunted. 

And worms will not come to thee. 

With fairest flowers. 

While sununer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 

I’ll sweeten thy sad grave. Thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
Ihe azured harebell, like thy veins; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander. 

Out-sweetened not thy breath. . . . 

No mannerism of costume, or of speech or behavior, must be let 
obscure the perfect clarity and simplicity of that. 

And cheek by jowl with the jingling twaddle of the apparitions 
(with which no one is ready to discredit Shakespeare) we find the 
Gaoler and his stark prose (which no one will deny him). The 
contrast alone makes an efiect. In the morning, we must suppose, 
Posthumus is roused^*: 

Gaouia. Come, sir, are you ready ior death? 

PosTHUMOs. Over-roasted rather; ready long ago. 

GiUH.Ea. Hanging is -the word, sir; if you be ready for that, you 
are well codted. 

** We only wppote m becaute die vidon sbowU oiturally occupy a aisbt, and a 
crindnal soet to ^ death at dawn. But, cmi the face of it, Pocdramns it taken to 
prison, has his nap, sees his viskw and is roused for execution, all within the time 
it takes Cymbdine to tidy hiintelf up after the batde and return to bis tent (as 
the editots have k), or wherever else the last iccne may be tuniaied to trice place- 
Yet fWwV** inatance of die riumiiness of die penuliiinate section of the play’s 
aciioa. Aa to the contrast b etsre en the Gaoier’t plain prow and the decoratire 
myatery of ^ apparitions, dwugh Sukespetie did nnt write the iiad«> " 
the other vase may well be hia; and he was, one tuppotea, a oonsenting pstty w 
At auia acheme of the setae. 
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PormvMus. So, if 1 prove a good repast to the spectators, the 
dish pays the shot. 

Gaouuu a heavy reckoning for you, sir. But the comfort is, you 
shall be called to no more payments, fear no more tavern<bills, 
which are often the sadness of parting, as the procuring of mirth: 
you come in faint for want of meat, depart reeling with too much 
drink; sorry that you have paid too much, and sorry that you are 
paid too much: purse and brain both empty — ^the brain the 
heavier for being too light, the purse too light, being drawn of 
heaviness: of this contradiction you shall now be quit. O, the 
charity of a penny cord! It sums up thousands in a trice: you 
have no true debitor and creditor but it; of what*s past, is, and 
to come, the discharge: your neck, sir, is pen, book and counters; 
so the acquittance follows. 

The elaborate pattern of this, the play upon thought and words, 
the sententious irony, is as sheer artifice as is the vision itself, the 
"‘ingenuous instrument,” or lachimo’s overheard asides. Compare 
this gaoler with his cousin-german Abhorson, in Measure for 
Measure. But he is a figure of crass reality, nevertheless. And 
further fantasticadon than Shakespeare has already allowed for 
the fitdng of him into the general scheme will be his ruin. That 
flash of a phrase which gives him life, 

O, the charity of a penny cord! 

is actuality supercharged; there is solid man summed up in it. 

The problem is, then, to devise a setting and costuming which 
will neither eccentrically betray the humanity which is at the 
heart of the play nor, on the other hand, wall it round with ill- 
fitting exaedtudes. Rome, Britain, the cave near the Severn, 
Cornelius and his drugs, Cassibelan and his tribute, these are 
decoradve material to be turned to account; but to the play’s 
peculiar account Ludus must be a figure capable of 

A Roman with a Roman’s heart can suffer .... 

neighbored though he is by lachimo, described as an Italian 
always, from whom comes naturally enough such talk of Post- 
humus as 

I never saw him sad. 

There is a Fiendbman his companion, one, 

An eminent monskur, that^ it seems, much loves 
A Gall.ian girl at home. . • . 
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Clotcn and Cymbcline and the Queen must be as at home in 
serenading and talk of knighthood and the distilling of perfumes 
as in argument over Mulmutius. There is no great difficulty 
about it once we realize that it is a problem of fancy, not of 
research; and how and why it was that Shakespeare saw his 
Princess Imogen, first with | 

All of her that is out of door most ri 

then in 

A riding-suit, no costlier than woul(^ fit 
A franklin’s housewife. 

then dressed in 


doublet, hat, hose, all 
That answer to them . . . 

(a figure quite intimately familiar to his audience, that’s to say), 
and yet gave her for her bedtime prayer : 

To your protection I commend me, gods! 

From fairies and the tempters of the night 

Guard me, beseech ye! 

— why he wished both to bring her as close to us as he could, at 
the same time transporting her, not to a distant world of historic 
fact, but into a timeless picture-book. He has, when he needs it, 
his measure of accuracy for depicting the past, though it is not 
ours. The Rome of Julius Casar, Antony and Cleopatra and 
Coriolanus is integrated by a very definite purpose; and it is 
quite other than the one which dictates these allusions to Sinon 
and iEneas, Gallia and the Pannonians, scattered as if from a 
j)eppcr-pot, with (three several times) fairies thrown in beside^.^^ 
We can divine, though dimly, one or two details of the play’s 
first costuming. Posthumus, when he returns with the Roman 
army, wears distinctive ‘‘Italian weeds,” over which he can slip 
(apparently) the disguise of a “poor” British soldier. In this he 
fights lachimo, who docs not recognize him. He then slips it off 
again (he is allowed but a few seconds for cither change) for tin 

is needless to point out, surely, that by dressing the play in present-Ha'' 
clothes we shall not be reproducing the effect of the first performances. Cloien 
no more to be seen in Piccadilly today than he was in the street* of Lud*S'town 
Wc only add another anachronism, which the text docs not provide for. 
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encounter with the British Lord, who for his part does not recog- 
nizc him as an enemy. Were the Italian weeds, then, not so very 
distinctive? But neither does Cymbeline recognize him when 
he is ‘^presented’' as a prisoner.^® Possibly he is meant to wear 
some sort of visored helmet. Everything hereabouts is pretty 
slipshod, be the blame Shakespeare’s or another’s, and the audience 
must borrow a blind eye from Cymbeline and lachimo. 

And if “Italian weeds,” had not those mute guests of Philario’s, 
the Dutchman and the Spaniard, also some such distinguishing 
marks about them? Either they had or, with the Frenchman, an 
explanatory line or two, now lost, must have been allotted to each. 
Who was to know, otherwise, what they were? It would be a 
slight, amusing touch or so; an unusual hat or ruff, a peculiar 
doublet, a strange pair of breeches, possibly. It is no great matter; 
another sign, though, of the decorative bias of the play.^* 

If the scenic embryo of the cave is to be made the excuse for 
a full-fledged family of pictures of Britain and Rome, the designer 
of them must go warily to work. Just because he will not be 
flying so fully in the face of this play’s stagecraft, he will be 
insidiously led into one temptation after another. He can fairly 
safely make, for Cymbeline’s Court and Philario’s house, the 
battlefield, Posthumus’ prison, a tent, for the royal headquarters, 
a similar provision to that the cave makes for Imogen s adventures; 
a decorative background, that is to say, which will be in purpose 
no more than furniture for the action. If he goes further towards 

The stage direction is precise: The Captaines present Posthumus to Cymbeline, 
who delivers him over to a Gaoler, U he were recognizable the situation is too 
obvious not to have been enlarged upon— even by the here suspected whipping* 
boyl 

Cf. The Parlement of PraderSf 1593, reissued by the Fanfrolico Press, 1928. 

John. God speed, Taylor. 

Taylor. Welcome, sir. 

JoHK, How many ellcs o£ sattin must I buy to make me a doublet? 

Taylor, Four dies and a quarter, sir. 

John. And how much velvet for my breeches? 

Taylor, If you will have them made after the Spanish fashion you must have 
three dies and a halfc. 

John, How mtich broad cloath must I have to make me a cloake after the 
Romane fashion, or a riding cloake after the Dutch miner? 

Taylor. You must have little lessc dian five dies and a halfc, to make one 
* coxcombado of the same cloth. 

Fhdano, perhaps, wore a -doakc after die lUunaiie fadibn."* 
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realism or illusion he will soon find himself at odds with his 
theme. We may now have no such elaborate painting by words 
and their music of this forest and its cave as forbids us to trans- 
pose the moonlit wood of A Midsummer Night’s Dream into any 
other medium, nor such magic invoked as fwill make the best 
paint-^nd-canvas versions of King Lear’s ^eath or Macbeth’s 
Inverness redundant and commonplace; but i^alism and illusion 
will as surely damnify the artifice in which the\idiosyncrasy of this 
action lies. Convendonal decoration may do; ydt against too much 
of that, even, the figures of the actors will be blurred. Actors arc 
human; they cannot conform to arbitrary design. Artifice of scene 
must be measured to the artifice of the play; it should remain, 
simply and modestly, in the shadow of it, moreover. 

Nor, as we have seen, must a designer discount the description 
of Imogen’s bedchamber, with which lachimo whips his victim 
into a frenzy, by having painted us a plain picture of it in another 
medium first. Nor had he better bring Jupiter into a very prac- 
ticable prison. Nor should he too positively define any where- 
abouts which the play’s text leaves vague. Nor, of course, must 
he, whatever else he does, let any need for the shifting of his 
scenery obstruct the easy march of the action. 

The Music 

OdOiEK’s aubade will be sung by a man or boy, and most 
prt^Mtbly to the accompaniment of a consort of viols.” But 
before its “wonderful sweet aure” we have “First a verye ex- 
cellent good conceyted thing,” some piece for the consort alone. 
A glance at the Folio text shows im why; Imogen otherwise will 
have but a goliimn and a half of it in wfoch to change from her 
night attire back to her princess’ robes (she had had just a column 

*• It might wdl haw been mag by the aetdr of Arwagu*. He, we find •»“''> “ 
leady fi««n gfc to ting the dirge over Fidde. while Gutderiw’ exciue for not tom- 
ing ttM" in it it *0 jpatpable and overcharged that we may well ret it o'*® 

to domettic difiealdet mpervening— aitd die whh>|Mag>boy. 

Bar notes of wnow, out of nine, are wane 

tlMn grkttt and faaet diat lie. ^ 

TWa (k tddu flut in rhmew' duoat) b indeed M *«h a ffiirie 

ot a ioitiih-iate w^er wwild proudly denie for the di^ung <» 

diicdip--ondl^ It, hi the mat^ thnoi amm aodeeohle. 
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of dialogue— though possibly an act-pause besides— in which to 
prepare for bed; but undressing is a quicker business). The con- 
sort will be employed again for the Solemn music\ that comes 
from Bclarius’ “ingenuous instrument,” and again to accom- 
pany the apparitions. 

No cornets, we notice, are sounded when Cymbeline receives 
the Roman ambassador in state; we have already discussed the 
absence of drums, trumpets or alarums from the battle. This 
may in each case be editorial omission — or it may not. 

The Play’s Construction 

The scene-dividing in the Folio has not been consistently done. 
The editor apparently set out to mark a fresh scene at every 
clearance of the stage. But upon the very first page he tripped; for 
the two Gentlemen, seeing the Queen, Imogen and Posthumus 
approach, will only disappear as they appear.^* He trips again 
(in the other direction) when Philario and lachimo Exeunt and 
Posthumus returns for his soliloquy. 

Is there no way for men to be, but women 
Must be half-workers? . . . 

and again when Guiderius and Cioten Fight and exeunt. Here, 
in both cases, is a cleared stage, and he gives us no scene-division. 
Can one follow the process of his mind? If the staging was as 
we have been imagining, he has the cave before him, and he 
romes to think of “scene” in this other sense. But he is far 
from fixed in the notion; for a while back, when Imogen entered 
the cave, leaving just such a cleared stage with just such an 
entrance to follow, he had marked a fresh scene. In the other 
case he may have had the furniture of Phihuio’s house in his 
mind’s eye. 

There are signs in the text itself that the opening or shutting 
of the inner ttage, the drawing of its curtains, is meant to mark 
change of place, and, what is more important, that it is only done 

But it it, o{ coune, fMwiibie that dm efiect, a commoaplacc upon die fiage at 
the Globe, could not be to weU coatrived ta lie tmaOer qiaoe at the Blackfrian, 
and that dtereCMc, to ipve die three iatpwiaot diaiacters die full sweep of their 
“entrance,” the two Geatleniea had » disappear fim. 
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to that end. The scheme — if it is a scheme — docs not work out 
with absolute consistency, but it is worth attention.'’^ From the 
first scene till after Pisanio’s account to Imogen of Posthumus* 
sailing, when she is sent for by the Queen, there is no change of 
place implied (nor lapse of time^*). Now wc| have both; for wc 
arc taken to Rome with Posthumus already i arrived there, and 
this scene can best be played (though of cou^e it need not be) 
with the inner stage revealed; the Dutchman, and Spaniard, at 
any rate, will better serve such purpose as th^y do serve seated 
and in the background. Wc then come back to CJymbclinc’s Court, 
and, once there, neither change of place nor lapse of time is implied 
(nor is any furniture required; so the action can go forward on 
the front stage) till after Clotcn’s second scene and the Lord’s 
soliloquy. By “place,” of course, wc need never understand any- 
thing more definite than a particular scene’s action indicates. 

The bedchamber-scene now occupies the inner stage; of this 
there is no doubt at all. The next scene contains the aubade, and 
would, as certainly, be played on the outer stage. It gives ample 
time for the removal of the bed and lachimo’s chest, and for the 
resetting of Philario’s furniture, if the inner stage is to be used 
again for his house at Rome. There is not quite the same need tor 
this; but certainly Philario and Posthumus sound like men sitting 
waiting (from the play’s point of view) for lachimo. There is also 
an interval of time to account for. 

If the inner stage has been used again (furniture and all) for 
Philario’s house, there might now supposedly be some difficulty, 
for the next scene’s first stage direction begins: Enter in state, 
Cymbeline, . . and wc at once envisage the conventional throne* 
set on the inner stage. But the direction continues: 

. . . Cymbeline, Queene, Claten and Lords at one 
doore, and at another. Cat us Lucius and attendants. 

The so-called ‘‘alternation theory,” hard pressed by Brodmeier and Allbrij 3 :|»t 
as a comprehensive rule of Elizabethan stagecraft, and (as that) pretty thorough y 
exploded, has been applied, much motlified, by Professor Thorndike to this vrry 
play and to Antony and Cleopatra {Shakespeare* t Theatre, pp. 121-25). But 
arrangement, and his explanation of it, differ in some significant ways from 
which follows. , 

«Thc half-hour allowed Ftsanlo in which to see Posthumus aboard is hlicci 

by Cloten‘s first scene. 
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So that apparent difficulty is surmounted, whether purposely or 
by chance/* 

There is now no change of place nor use for anything but the 
front stage till the introducing of Bclarius, Guiderius and Arvi- 
ragus discloses the cave — and the inner stage, of course. And if 
this “place” that the sight of the cave suggests is a little more 
generalized as forest than the “place” we have called Cymbeline’s 
Court, which, in turn, was as much more generalized than 
Philario’s house and Imogen’s bedchamber, then a hypothetical 
plan of shifting from outer to inner stage or back only to mark 
change of place (and secondarily, it may be, lapse of time) works 
out well enough. For, Belarius and his boys departed, Pisanio and 
Imogen arrive.*® They ignore the existence of the cave, as they 
have no use for it, but it remains in our eye as a symbol of the 
forest. Incidentally, the reminder that Imogen in her trouble is 
near her lost brothers will both sharpen and sweeten that dramatic 
effect. 

We then return to the Court and the front stage; then again to 
the forest and the cave for a long stretch of action, which is broken 
only by that seemingly futile fifteen-line Roman irruption of two 
Senators and the two Tribunes. We may observe that Imogen, 
after two nights’ wandering, is still in front of the cave. So we 
should put it, sitting in an “illusionary” theater ; and then, perhaps, 
start to argue that she might have wandered round and round. 
But it was long enough before audiences granted scenery such 
autonomy. She was in the forest before, and here she still is; 
that is all the sight of the cave would testify at the Blackfriars — 
or the Globe. 

But why are we presented (upon the front stage; and the 
cave will be hidden) with the paltry little episode of the Senators 

It could equally have been surmounted by Posthumus re-entering for his 
Is there no way for men to be, but women 
Must be half 'Workers? • * . 

soliloquy upon the outer stage; this» indeed, he may be meant 10 do in any case. 
Moreover, the act*division, if this implied a pause, would have surmounted it We 
come to that quesdon later. 

-®Rowe, re«editing tltc play eighty years later, quite disregards the Folio’s 
Scena Quarta and brings them on in this same Kcnc, which he, the first, has 
labeled **A Forest with a Cave.” He secs scenes broadly in terms of sccnciy; Just 
about as broadly, rather more bgically, than this editor of the Folio secs them. 
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and Tribunes? One reason is that it will not do to let the Roman 
invasion lapse for too long from the story; the arrival of Lucius 
and his legions must be prepared for. Another is that an impres- 
sion of the passing of time must be given us, between Imogen’s 
welcome to the cave and the setting-out for the morning’s hunt. 
There is Cloten’s soliloquy to «rve the piupo^; but if this is to 
be spoken with the cave in sight — as it probably should be, to 
“place” him in the forest— -it may not be sufficient. Here, then, 
would seem to be change of place employed fo mark lapse of 
time.” 

We probably see no more of the cave once Lucius has led the 
weeping Imogen away. Belarius and the young princes could play 
their next scene before it. The question is, have they not been 
too identified with it for us not to remark, then, their never 
remarking that Cloten’s body and Fidele’s have vanished? With 
scenery still embryonic, it is upon nice points of this sort that good 
stagecraft would depend. 

The panoramic process of the battle will pass upon the main 
stage (would pass more slickly if the two doors faced each other 
or even were askew instead of being flat in the wall). This will 
give ample time for the making of the inner stage into Posthumus’ 
prison; and, after, there will be just enough, as we have seen, to 
clear it, so that the elaborate finale, with every character involved, 
can have all the space and freedom which main stage and inner 
stage together will afford. 

There is, as we said, nothing very logical in this stagecraft. Its 
aim would seem to be to create impressions, definitely of a change 
of place;, more vaguely sometimes of a lapse of time, without 
promf^g the audience to .ask how they have been created; but 
(if we divine it rightly) it may show us roughly what the use 
and wont was at the Blackfriars (and possibly for the Jacobean 
stage generally) in these matters, and how the old Elizabethan 
freedom very slowly, almost imperceptibly, contracted. For some 
time to omse it shrinks no further. Rowe, editing the play little 

** Would not the set-diviuon, wdikh fidlt sfler the Senaton' iceae. wrve? Om 
would nippote to. Then, if diis it an audieiitic part of the play, the little setne « 
upon that count redundant and it certainly has no merit* of it* own. But * 
editor might well place an act-dhririon hcic to reinforce the eSect of a pastss* 
rime. For die whtde quetrion tee p. sly. 
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less than a century later, and interpreting it, as his wont was, in 
terms of his own theater, docs not find such stagecraft at all 
strange to him. He accepts the Folio’s act-division; and his localiz- 
ing of scenes involves very little change. He gives us A Palace, 
Rome, A forest with a cave, A (convenient) field between the 
British and Roman camps, deduces for the finale a Cymbeline^s 
tent, has a fancy for A magnificent bedchamber', and all this, in 
effect, coincides with the main stage, inner stage alternation 
which we have been working out.** Later editors, blindly turning 
the Folio’s “scenes” into scenery, with their A garden of Cym- 
beUne’s Palace, A public place. A room in Cymbeline's Palace, 
Another room. Before Cymbeline’s Palace, An ante-chamber ad- 
joining Imogen’s apartments, and so on and so forth, make, of 
course, a hash of the whole matter. The producer today is 
naturally not to be exempt from direct study of the text, and he 
may well prefer a closer adherence to the ways of the stage of 
the play’s origin, when he can divine them. But if he is for 
something more of scenery, Rowe marks for him the limiu to 
which he may safely go. 

THE QUESTION OF ACT-DIVISION 

As to act-division; have we the Folio editor working by rule 
of thumb without warrant of what had been done in perfi>rmance 
(that is one question), did he reproduce what had been done 
(that is another), did he work with a careful eye to the play’s 
dramatic structure (that is a third), or was its very being in- 
carnate from the beginning in these five acts? It is dangerous 
to dogmatize. Let us put down the pros and cons as they occur. 

For what, dramatically, do the five acts of the Folio stand? The 
first is preparatory, and its end leaves us expectant of lachimo's 
trick; in the second the trkk is oinsummated, and for a climax 
and a finish we are shown itt effect upon Posthumus; the third 
act prq>ares the Roman invasbn, shows us Imogen fidsely aexused 
and Imngs her to an encounter with her unknown brothers, but 
it actually ends tqwn the anticlimax of the Senators’ talk with the 
Tribunes; the fourth aa is short and has little in it but the q>isode 

**1 thould add, perhsp*, diat h was wwked out widt no tdeteaot at dl to 
Botw. 
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o£ Cloten’s death and Imogen’s mistaking of his body (it, also, 
ends expectantly with the battle beginning); in the fifth act we 
have the rather clumsy unfolding of the battle to its issue, the 
spectacle in the prison, the very lengthy (it is by eighty lines the 
longest scene in the play) and skillful elucidati^>n of the end. This 
is a fairly well proportioned arrangement; each act has its own 
chief interest (the last an adventitious spcctacW thrown in) anil 
bears a just relation to the whole. There is nothing inevitable about 
it; one could probably contrive as significant ah arrangement in 
three acts or in four, and quite certainly shift thi lines of division 
a little without greatly prejudicing the general effect. But this 
would naturally be so in a play fitted to a stage which still en- 
courages fluidity of action; granted division, if there is a best way, 
there can hardly fail to be several second-best. 

As to principles involved, if there were any; it is plain that 
act-division is not used to mark lapse of time nor change of place 
(is not in this play, certainly, when it so easily might be, and when 
scene-division, in the sense of a shifting from inner stage to center, 
quite possibly is), and that while one may prefer to begin a fresh 
act upon a note of revived interest, the effectiveness of its end 
matters little. An act seems to exist in virtue of its content and of 
its relation to the play’s scheme as a whole. But, with a twofold 
story to be told, the content must be mixed (one part of it may be 
dominant, of course) and the relation to the whole can hardly be 
exact. The Folio’s authority apart, then, it will not be very easy 
to know an act— so to speak — when one secs it. 

As to the benefit of this act-division in performance; there is no 
check in the interest or march of the action between first act 
and second, though a pause here, as we noted, might convcmenily 
give Imogen more time to get into bed; the third act docs definitely 
and emphatically begin a new interest, but a pause after it robs 
the poor little scene between the Senators and the Tribunes of 
one reason for its existence. The fifth act’s beginning brings 
Posthumus back; except for this, it could be as well begun a 
scene or even two scenes earlier. There is no check to the march 
of the ttaty here, and its themes by now arc blended. 

The producer <rf today must marshal these considerations an 
any others that occur to him, and come to his own conclusions 
The play is not passioiutc and precipitate in mood like Romio 
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and Juliet^ nor such a simple and neatly woven affair as The 
Merchant of Venice \ it will not suffer from interruption as these 
must do. There arc, on the other hand, no dramatically effective 
pauses provided (nor, if we do provide them, can the audience 
employ them very profitably in thinking over the likelihood of 
the play’s story) ; and as the tension of the action is on the slack 
side already, it certainly does not need more relaxing. Four pro- 
longed intervals will be too many. Division by subject will pro- 
vide two. lachimo’s plot is worked out by the end of the Folio’s 
Act II; Imogen’s flight and her adventures by the cave have a 
unity of their own^®; the Folio’s fifth act, with the repentant 
Posthumus to set it going, makes a substantial final section. 

THE LAST SCENE 

The finer phases of the play’s construction are to be seen in the 
swift forwarding of the first part of the story, in the subtle compo- 
sition of lachimo’s three scenes (best studied in relation to him) 
and in the elaboration of the finale. 

This last has not lacked praise, Steevens summed up its merits 
in one of those excellently comprehensive eighteenth century 
phrases, calling it "‘a catastrophe which is intricate without con- 
fusion, and not more rich in ornament than in nature”; and 
Barrett Wendell tells us that “into four hundred and eighty-five 
lines Shakespeare has crowded some two dozen situations, any one 
of which would probably have been strong enough to carry a 
whole act.”®* It is at any rate so important a piece of the play’s 
economy that the producer must analyze it with care and see 
that its every twist and turn is given value. 

A final, and often a fairly elaborate, unraveling of confusions 
is, of course, a commonplace of Elizabethan stagecraft. Compare 
this one to the endings of Measure for Measure, Romeo and Juliet 
and Othello. It is far more elaborate in workmanship, but it 
hardly differs in kind. Romeo and Juliet ends upon anticlimax, 

And possibl/ iu Scena Terik and Scena Qmrta art better tagged to this than 
prefixed to the last division. 

I quote from the footnotes of the Furness Variorum. Thorndike, on the other 
hand, seeing in it Shakespeare's efiort to beat the young Beaumont and Fletcher 
at their own game, is critical and calls it **a denouement ... so ingeniously intri- 
cate that it is inefiective on the stage. . . But was it — and will it be-— upon 
Shakespeare’s staged 
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no more is to be done and we have nothing left to learn; in 
OtheUo, the disclosures feed Othello’s agony, which dominates 
everything; in Measure for Measure we share the plot’s secret 
vnth the Duke, but we are kept uncertain what the end will be. 
But here we surmise a happy ending. Our intc;^est must be kept 
alive, therefore, by the strategy of its bringing'about, and — ^the 
dramatic decencies observed — the more frankw we are shown 
how the thing is done, the better. That aspect of the scene is of 
a piece with the general artifice of the play’s mtthod; but some- 
thing much better than mechanical skill is now put to use. Not 
only is the tangle of the story straightened; the characters are 
brought into harmony, and we, too, are reconciled to faith in their 
happiness. 

For the scene to be effective one rule must be observed in its 
acting; it is a fundamental rule in all acting, strangely liable to 
neglect. Each actor must resolutely sustain his part through his 
long intervals of listening. The action is kept alive by a series 
of surprises — there are eighteen of them; each character in turn 
provides one, or is made its particular victim — and it must be 
\ept alive, not saved from extinction in a series of jerks. We, who 
are not surprised, find our interest in watching for each turn to 
come, and the producer must see that each figure in the group 
has its point of vantage. As it is the last scene of the play each 
character is well known to us, and can be effective, therefore, even 
in silence. 

The main action is preluded by the knighting of Belarius and 
the two boys, by the doctor bringing the news of the Queen's 
death, and the disclosure of her villainies. Cymbeline certainly 
takes this very calmly, with his "How ended she “Prithee, say”; 
and his “Ptx)ceed.”** But the plain fact is that this Goneril-likc 
lady has never been in place in the play, and her dismissal from 
it is as awkward. He seems to relapse with thankfulness upon 

Mine eyes 

Were not in fault, for she was beautiful, 

Miiw ears that heard her flattery, nor my heart 

** Nw eta we ecqiiit him of taedeeuMM ia hit prompt lemwlc to Coroetios th» 
Will leiae the doctor loo. 
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That thought her like her seeming; it had been vicious 
To have mistrusted her. 

There is the authentic note again; we are back among golden 
unrealities. 

The scheme of the scene begins to work with the entrance of 
Lucius, lachimo and the other Roman prisoners; Posthumus and 
Imogen are among them, disguised, unknown to each other and 
to the rest.** The first chord struck comes from a certain calm 
savagery in Cymbeline, an answering stoicism in Lucius; this 
gives a firm foundation to build on. Sentiment and emotion must 
not come too soon; if the pendulum is to swing to harmony and 
peace it must be held back for a start at the other extreme. The 
more effective, too, in quick contrast, will be Lucius’ bringing 
forward of the fragile Fidele and his plea for the lad to be spared, 
the gentle Fidele who can in au instant “look himself” into 
Cymbeline’s graces. The transparent 

I have surely seen him; 

His favour is familiar to me. . . . 

is in the true key of the play’s artifice. Yet Fidele can — ^it is 
another quick contrast — the next instant coldly turn his back on 
his benefactor, to that noble Roman’s indignation and surprise. 
But we know that Imogene knows she has time enough in which 
to save him; and Cymbeline, plainly, is looking for an excuse 
to spare him. These grace notes enrich the theme and soften its 
present asperity. 

Then comes the puzzle of her picking upon lachimo, and die 
little mystification of her walk aside with Cymbeline — which is 
indeed mere excuse for the dramatist to let Bebrius and the 
brothers, on the one hand, recognize their Fidele, Pisanio, on the 
other, learn that Imogen b safe; artifice unashamed, but they are 
thus made livelier lookers-on. Then the truth—or enough of it— 
is wormed from ladiimo.** The spider must unweave his web; 

*• Lemutm beki»i, nys tbe Fdio'i sage dueciiM. HU chief diigaUe now it 
*e ‘laKan weeds,” ud these would hardly ooiiceal him from Imogen. He may 
have tom Mmet or headdress he can Arow «S. But guards keep die pmoaen 
from mittidiag: and, generally tpcaldng, diere is much goodwill in these disguises. 

” Critics dUputt at to u^ediee, and why, ladiimo U purposely CB^roidering 
htt story. It U the tort of ^nite that the ninetecndi century UMaten of Shake* 
veare partkuiatly reieked kiw dewe i Mlratii^ the master’s st^eixidNlciy by their 
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and the Italian brain^ operating so tortuously^ sets British Cym- 
beline stamping with impatience: will this damned foreigner 
never come to the point? 

But it is not, of course, upon Cymbclinc chiefly that wc arc 
meant to mark the cumulative cflFcct of the loijig-'drawn-out con- 
fession; upon Posthumus rather, there in the background, ready 
for death, roused to the hearing of these horrors, mocked by this 
scoundrel’s iterated praise of him, only so slowly seizing on the 
full truth; when he docs, though, breaking all bounds in his 
agony of remorse.^* And Imogen ? The long ordeal of the telling 
of the story sets her before us in sharp contrast to anxious father 
and agonized husband both. She stands listening stonily, almost 
indifferently, one would say. True, her good name will be cleared; 
but Posthumus is dead. When she heard that her life would be 
spared (Fidcle’s life, truly; Imogen’s would be safe enough, but 
it is the surface effect which counts here) and that any boon should 
be hers for the asking, she had only dully responded with 

I humbly thank your highness. 

When she sees the ring, it is, she says, 

a thing 

Bitter to me as death. . . 

She stands gazing dumbly at this enigmatically evil lachimo, till 
Cymbclinc has to urge her with 

On, speak to him. 

Very clearly, coldly and quietly the few words come: 

My boon is that this gentleman may render 
Of whom he had this ring. 

And thereafter she stays silent. These two figures make the center 
of the dramatic picture. The floridly gesticulating Italian, 
wounded and weak, his gesture wounded, too, pitiful, a litik 

own (doubtless lod.y wc err lU (su* in other directions). But will eny audience 
temember the play’s early scenes in such inessential detail m to be able to check 
his equivneadons? Surely it simply is that lacbimo is "making a story of it." 
“Italian brain” opeiatii^ as tortuously as ewr, and to no purpose now. That, at 
any rate. U tbe obvious effect made; and it is a very good one. 

» lachimo does not know he is there (Enter . . . Uomaut tehini), th<»>i5'’ ' 
leality dtere was no reason be tbould ooc. Thw. again, is artifice. 
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ridiculous. And Imogen, dead at heart, white and still, gazing 
wide-eyed, and wondering that such wickedness can be. 

Even when Posthumus is raised from the dead before her 
eyes she cannot of a sudden turn joyful, the ice will not break 
so easily. The torrent of his ecstatic self-reproach would indeed 
take some stemming. He is still the manly egotist. But she, when 
she can swear she is in her senses, thinks only of him, of calming 
and comforting him, forgets her disguise, but finds so inarticulate 
a tongue with her 

Peace, my lord! Hear, hear — 

that, his rage unspent, he turns and strikes little Fidele to the 
ground. To avoid anticlimax, Pisanio is ready (and his earlier 
aside has brought him under our eye) with his 

O, gentlemen, helpl 

Mine and your mistressi O, my lord Posthumus! 

You ne’er killed Imogen till now. Help, help! 

Mine honoured lady! 

And so, recovered after a few tense moments from her swoon, 
Imogen also stands revealed. 

Q>nsider the dramatic achievement. The double disclosure 
itself is the simplest part of it, and could well be done in half a 
dozen different ways. But it is given emotional value by the 
slow crescendo which leads up — till the strain becomes intolerable 
— to Posthumus' outburst. This, when it comes, violently reverses 
the situation’s appeal; the shock is not mere shock, it contains 
fresh stimulus both to interest and emotion. Our eyes have been 
chiefly on Imogen; she thinks Posthumus is dead, and, though 
we suiffer with her, we know better. Now, of a sudden, our eyes 
are on Posthumus; he thinks Imogen is dead, and we know 
better. What matters far more, though, is that his outburst restores 
him a little to our sympathy. His moralizing soliloquies will have 
left us cold. When a man has behaved like a wicked fool he had 
better not be too philosophic in repentance. Posthumus, stamping 
and bellowing in his (kspair and calling for the street dogs to 
be set on him, is a far more attractive figure than Posthumus 
reasoning out retribution with tlut gods. 

“^is is the scene’s dramatic pinnade. Surmounted, and the 
andcHmax saved, now, by an a^irabk Uttk device, the theme 
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is resolved into its key of semicomedy again. Imogen, waking 
from her swoon, finds “old-dog” Pisanio fussing over her; and 
in a flash we have 

O, get thee from my sight. 

Thou gavest me poison: dangerous fellow, hencel 
Breathe not where princes are. \ 

The tune of Ic^ogent 

cries Cymbeline. It is indeed. Doublet and hose despite, the timid 
Fidele has vanished in the princess, very muclt her royal self 
again. 

Now twenty lines are given to quite subsidiary talk about the 
poison. Why? So that Posthumus may be left standing apart, 
silent and shamed.** He will not face her in his unworthiness. 
She is watching; she understands. And in a minute, dropping her 
royalty, she goes to him and puts her arms around his neck. It is 
a fragile embrace; but the man, it seems, would fall if she did not 
hold him. They stand there as it might be two wrestlers with 
the fortune of ^eir love. And what she says is one of those odd 
humorous things which make reconciliation easy, and with which 
Shakespeare knew so well how to temper feelings too secret and 
too sacred for fine words. She is half-laughing, half-crying in 
her joyl 

Why did you throw your wedded lady from you? 

Think that you are upon a lock, and now 
Throw me again. 

This is her forgiveness; he is man enough to take it, and his 
amending is pledged with 

Hang there like fruit, my soul, 

TiU the tree diel** 

Now the second theme, the discovery of the two princes, must 
be worked out; and we are brought to it by another twenty thrifty 

*• Or » tpeak by the card, the poison-story is needed for die symmetry of ihr 
plot; die dramatk* turn* dd* to aeooiiat for die more vint basinet* of iliuminatini! 
character. 

•• Dowden i* dw first to gire tit "lock" in place of the Folio’t "rock,”^ and no 
one, envisaging the business of the scene, can doubt that he is right. This tinsle 
■nimtte or so, felt and acted aa it should be, makes the jday’s production 
while. And one likes to think of the dying TemD’son, the play in hit hand opened 
as tUt very pastage, one amoag those he loved besL 
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lines, which are chiefly given to Pisanio for his account o£ the 
crapulous Cloten’s vanishing into the forest, and are capped by the 
little calmly loosed thunderclap of Guiderius' 

Let me end the story: 

I slew him there. 

— ^young prince and young savage in a sentence! 

From now to the end the scene runs a stabler course. Guiderius 
has again tuned it to dramatic pitch and holds it there in his 
terse defiance of his unknown &ther; the due dash of humor 
added too: 

I have spoke it, and I did it. 

Cymbeline. He was a prince. 

Guidemus. a most uncivil one. The wrongs he did me 

Were nothing prince-like; for he did provoke me 
With language that would make me spurn the 
sea. 

If it could so roar to me. I cut offs head; 

And am right glad he is not standing here 
To tell this tale of mine. 

Then Belarius brings his weight into the contest, speaking, 
so to say, bass to the young man’s tenor; Arviragus, when the 
chance comes, adding his alto, now tremulously, now bravely, 
he the only one of the three to be abashed by these regalities. The 
simile is permissible, for the verse takes on a regular rhythm and 
full-toned harmonies. The sententious contrast between 

the art of the Court, 

As hard to leave as keep, whose top to climb 
Is certain falling, or so slippery that 
The fear’s as bad as filing. . . 

and the life of honest freedom in the pinching cave is here 
brought to visible issue. They con&ont each other, the noble 
mountaineers and die none too noble Cymbeline. Needless to say, 
Belarius’ simple doquemx— not undnged, however, with very 
courdy respett*— carries all before it. 

The princes restored to their true fadier, it only remains to have 
Posthumus neogoioed as 

The fodoni sddier, dun so nddy fought. . . 
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This rounds in the story; and the moral scheme is completed 
by his forgiveness of lachimo, which prompts Cymbeline in turn 
to spare his prisoners: 

Pardon’s the word to all.®* 

One may own perhaps to a little impatience with the post- 
scriptal soothsayer, and the rereading (surclyionce is enough!) of 
Jupiter’s missive. We can call the whipping-l)by to account if we 
will. These fifty lines arc, in a strict view, drarfeatically redundant, 
and, at such a moment, dangerously so; this, cannot be denied. 
Even so, there is a quaintness about the business which makes it 
a not unfitting finish to a charmingly incongruous play. It does 
not help to hold us spellbound in excitement to the end. But must 
we always insist on excitement in the theater? Let the producer 
consider whether something — not too much — cannot be done to 
give the rococo symbolism of 

The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline. . . 

and of 

the Roman eagle 

From south to west on wing soaring aloft. . . 
a significant setting. 

Laud we the gods; 

And let our crooked smokes climb to their nostrils 
From our blest altars. Publish wc this peace 
To all our subjects. Set wc forwartl: let 
A Roman and a British ensign wave 
Friendly together; so through Lud’s town march, 

And in the temple of great Jupiter 
Our peace we’ll ratify. . . . 

There need be no stage- directions here, at any rate, to show us 
Cymbeline and Lucius, Posthumus, Imogen and her brothers, 
Belarius, lachimo and the rest setting out in elaborate processhin; 
the play dissolving into pageantry. 

Ai Rugglet notes (1 quote from the Furoeai Variorum), if Posthumus liarf 
not spared lachimo when he had him down, there could have been no diulosw' 
of his villainy. But this is perhaps to consider things a little too closely- 
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The Verse and Its Speaking 

The verse flows with amazing ease, and often seems the very 
natural rhythm of speech; yet it is set to music, in its kind, as 
certainly as if it were staved and barred— time, tone and all arc 
dictated to a sensitive car. The first scene sees it in full swing; 
the first lengthy speech is the story of Posthumus: 

I cannot delve him to the root: his father 
Was called Sicilius, who did join his honour 
Against the Romans with Cassibclan, 

But had his titles by Tenantius, whom 
He served with glory and admired success, — 

So gained the sur-addition Lconatus: 

And had, beside this gentleman in question, 

Tw'o other sons, who in the wars o* the time 

Died with their swords in hand; for which their father, 

Then old and fond of issue, took such sorrow 
That he quit being; and his gentle lady, 

Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceased 
As he was born. , . , 

Straightforward narrative; not so mellifluous that the sound can 
slip in at the car and leave the sense outside; masculine, with a 
few firmly finished lines, but a proportion of feminine endings 
to save the whole thing from sounding too clarion; the carried- 
over sentences give it speed; one rich unusual phrase at the 
beginning— 

I cannot delve him to the root; 

—arrests attention; while the limpidity of 

for which their father, 

Then old and fond of issue, took such sorrow 
That he quit being. . . 

(with the need to Unger ever so slightly over the doubled con- 
sonants and sibilants) runs a fine little thread of sentiment all 
unobtrusively into the speech and out again.*^ 

For a still more straightforward passage, take Belarius* 
soliloquy : 


a A point of view, it makes, of course, little di^erence whether 

*^****”'®*^ f»ll» *ti one wwd or connects two. Needless to say, the sym- 
th IS m and ‘Utr if not iiicluded in the term 
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How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature! 

These boys know litdc they are sons to the king; 

Nor Cymbelinc dreams that they arc alive. 

They think they arc mine: and though trained up thus 
meanly, 

r the cave wherein they bow, their thoughts do hit 
The roofs of palaces, and nature prompts them 
In simple and low things to prince it muck 
Beyond the trick of others. ... < 

The first three lines, each a completed phrase,, gain our attention, 
the feminine ending of the first and (for variety) the similar 
“little” coming before the caesura of the second make easy speak- 
ing, while the dominating “dreams” in the third gives force — just 
enough; and after this, carrieil-ovcr sentences and half-elided syl- 
lables send the speech familiarly on its way. 

The verse throughout is very rich in texture; and if sometimes 
it seems overrich, this suits it to the frank artifice of the play, and 
the actors may allow themselves a certain slight sophistication of 
style for its delivery. Shakespeare in fact — the wheel come full 
circle — seems almost to be cultivating a new Euphuism. It has no 
close likeness to the old; by the difference, indeed, we may meas- 
ure something of the disunce he has traveled in twenty years of 
play writing.®* It is a Euphuism of imagination rather than ex- 
pression. This will often be simple enough; it is the thought or 
emotion behind that may be too far-fetched for the occasion or the 
speaker. What she means is made plain, but would Imogen, we 
ask, even if it took her so long to break the seals of Posthumus’ 
letter, excogitate meanwhile to such effect as this? 

•• But the degree of likeness will depend upon how much of Cymbclinf w« 
allow to be Shakespeare’s. Biroo’i 

Light seeking light doth light of light beguile: 

So, ere you Bod where light in darkness lies, 

Your tight grows dark by losliig of your eyes, 
has, for instance, a more than distant IBceness to Armagus* 

Nobly he yokes 
A smiling with a sigh, as if die sigh 
Wu diat it was, lor not being such a smile; 

The smBe mocking the sigh. . « . 

But then Funieis-HWid othen of his opinion, syppoiedlf--will allow Shakespet^ 
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Good wax, thy leave. Blest be 
You bees that make these locks of counsel! Lovers 
And men in dangerous bonds pray not alike: 

Though forfeitors you cast in prison, yet 
You clasp young Cupid’s tables. 

Would Posthumous, still full of faith in Imogen, regreeting 
lachimo, cap his tribute to her as one of the fairest ladies he had 
looked upon with 

And therewithal the best, or let her beauty 
Look through a casement to allure false hearts, 

And be false with them. 

And would Clotcn at any time be found reflecting 

1 know her women are about her: what 

If I do line one of their hands? Tis gold 

Which buys admittance; oft it doth; yea, and makes 

Diana’s rangers false themselves, yield up 

Their deer to the stand o’ the stealer; and ’tis gold 

Which makes the true man kill’d and saves the thief; 

Nay, sometimes hangs both thief and true man; what 
Can it not do and undo? 

Cloten’s sentiments, no doubt; but "Diana’s rangers” are hardly 
within his intellectual range.** Is Pisanio so confirmed a moralizer 
that, even though Imogen be stupent with horror at the accusa- 
tion of adultery, he (and his author) must keep her standing there 
while he informs us that 

'tis slander, 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile, whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds and doth belie — 

All corners of the world— kings, queens and states. 

Maids, matrons; nay, the seoets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters. 

And if he docs stop to think ci the peril it will be to her complex- 
ion to wander disguised through ic forest, is this how he will 
warn her of it? 

•^Farnen lefuiei Shakespeare's mposuSbS&tf for die hues, and tigues that 
^ten It too mudi of an an to have nidi ideas. Ckaeii is by no means pure ass; a 
diseased vanity is Ids tsotdile; with Cains Lodus he putt up a by no metns 
w»picd)le show nl the blufi, hlunl Engjidimatt. 
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nay, you must 

Forget that rarest treasure of your cheek, 

Exposing it — ^but, oh, the harder heart! 

Alack, no remedy! — to the greedy touch 
Of common-kissing Titan. ... j 

These are, indeed, sheer lapses from drainlatic integrity. They 
arc not the worst to be found in the play; but\wc cannot, as with 
the worst, simply deny them all to Shakespear^. They arc the fail- 
ures, the spoiled specimens of a method which is half-successful in 
such effects of antithesis and conceit of thought as Posthumus’ 
later 

so ril die 

For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 
Is, every breath, a death . . . 

as Imogen’s rather schoolma’amish (but lachimo at the moment 
is certainly making her feel most uncomfortable) 

pray you, 

Since doubting things go ill often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do — for certainties 
Either are past remedies, or, timely knowing, 

The remedy then born — discover to me 
What both you spur and stop. 

It is, however, only the parenthesis that overloads this and robs 
it of spontaneity. 

For complete success in making the formal antithetical phrase 
do dramatic service take the Queen’s description of Imogen : 

she’s a lady 

So tender of rebukes that words arc strokes 
And strokes death to her. 

For a clever w^oman’s bitter-sweet summing-up of her foe, hat 
could be better.^ Take Pisanio’s reproachful 

O, my masterl 

Thy mind to her is now as low as were 
Thy fortunes. . . . 

Brooding indignation docs gather itself into just such epitome. c 
shall not even find his description of the departing Posthumus, 
standing on deck, 
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Still waving, as the fits and stirs of *s mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sail’d on, 

How swift his ship. 

out of keeping. It is in the key of the scene; and Imogen, we feel, 
thrilled through with love and faith, might move a stone to 
eloquence. 

And coming to lachimo, how else should the subtle, tricky Ital- 
ian express himself but in paradox and overwrought metaphor? 
The device of the asides, that are meant to be overheard while 
Imogen rereads the letter he has brought her, is pure artifice. But 
it seems no more the dramatist’s than lachimo’s, touches, on that 
stage, the limits of convention, but by no means exceeds them; and 
the high-colored, harlequin phrases arc all lachimo’s own. 

What, arc men mad? Hath nature given them 


eyes 

To sec this vaulted arch and the rich crop 
Of sea and land, which can distinguish ’twixt 
The fiery orbs above and the twinned stones 
Upon the numbered beach, and can we not 
Partition make with spectacles so precious 
’Twixt fair and foul? 

Imogen. ^"hat makes your admiration ? 

Iachimo. It cannot be i’ the eye; for apes and monkeys, 

Twixt two such shes, would chatter this way and 
Contemn with mows the other: nor i’ the judg- 
ment; 

For idiots, in this case of favour, would 
Be wisely definite; nor i’ the appetite; 

Sluttcry, to such neat excellence opposed, 

Should make desire vomit emptiness, 

Not so allured to feed. 

Imogen, What is the matter, trow? 

Iachimo. The cloyed will— 

That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, that tub 
Both filled and running— ravening first the lamb, 
Longs after for the garbage. 

Imooek. What, dear sir, 

Thus raps you? Arc you well? 

Iachimo. Thanks, madam, well. 

This is the new Euphuism in exctlsis. For yet another taste of 
it, here Is his outburst to her some fifty lines later. 
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O dearest soul, your cause doth strike my heart 
With pity that doth make me sick! A lady 
So fair, and fastened to an empery, 

Would make the great’st king double, to be parmer’d 
With tomboys hired with that self-exhibition. 

Which your own coders yield! with disea^d ventures, 

That play with all infirmities for gold, ' 

Which rottenness can lend nature! such boilfd stuff 
As well might poison poisoni ^ 

But the mature dramatist has turned decorative flourishes to strict 
dramatic account. Belarius and his cave and his bluff talk stand 
iot rustic honesty; here, at the other end of the scale, is this 
degenerate Italian, come to Cymbelinc’s Court 

to mart 

As in a Romish stew, and to expound 
His beastly mind. . . 

and he presents us, in his arrogance, with an approach to a travesty 
of himself, which is also a travesty of the very medium in which 
he exists. A subtle and a daring piece of craftsmanship, germane 
to this hybrid tragi-comedy. Instead of opposing the heroic and 
the comic, Shakespeare blends the two. But the integrity of the 
character must be preserved; it would not do for lachimo to be- 
come even half-conscious of what a figure he cuts in the eyes of 
the gods — and in ours. And it is this that is achieved by the 
modulating of the medium itself. Artifice is its norm throughout 
the play; but the range is wide. lachimo's mean of expression lies 
at the florid end, and itself ranges from the polished prose by 
which he asserts himself among his fellows in Rome (made here 
and there a little plainer to suit the blunt Englishman’s under- 
standing), from the argute, sensuous verse of the soliloquy over 
the sleeping Imogen (the man himself, this), from the elaborate, 
parenthetical repentance at the last, even to the high-colored com- 
plexity of these speeches, in which, as we said, he is meant to seem 
to us not only pretentious and false, but— all unconsciously, and 
that he may not rank as too tragic a vilbin— just a trifle ridiculous. 

For simpler and subtler examples of tliis molding of verse and 
its etmventioiis to the expression of character, we can turn to Imo- 
gen, and noubly to the scene in whidi ^e bams from Pisamo 
what is Posthumui’ doom for her. Tlw verse b 6tll (rf incMpho'’; 
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but it is all (or nearly all; we have noted a peccant passage or so) 
directly dramatic, prompted by the occasion, by the very proper- 
ties of the scene. 

Come, here’s my heart, 

(Something’s afore’t— soft, soft! we’ll no defence) 

Obedient as the scabbard! What is here? 

The scriptures of the loyal Lconatus, 

All turn’d to heresy? Away, away, 

Corrupters of my faith! You shall no more 
Be stomachers to my heart. Thus may poor fools 
Believe false teachers: though those that arc betrayed 
Do feel the treason sharply, yet the traitor 
Stands in worse case of woe. . . . 

We are conscious neither of the metaphor nor of the structure 
of the verse, only of its music. The fusion of substance into form 
is complete. 

Even when the prompting is not immediate, it is but at one 
remove. 

False to his bed! What is it to be false? 

To lie in watch there, and to think on him? 

To weep ’twixt clock and clock? If sleep charge nature, 

To break it with a fearful dream of him, 

And cry myself awake? That’s false to ’s bed, is it? 

We have seen her lying so, glad to have tired herself by hours of 
reading to the point of sleep. 

She has dressed for her journey in the 

riding-suit, no costlier than would fit 
A franklin's housewife. 

There will, then, be sufficient strangeness in the now unroyal look 
of her to sharpen for us, to strengthen by its touch of incongruity 
(though wc shall not guess why) the image of 

Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion; 

And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 

I must be ripp’d .... 

That it is a princess i^^eaking who has stooped to her subject, to 
ft marriage at onoe made desolato and bomdess, is vividly im* 
plicit in 
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When thou sees’t him, 

A little witness my obedience. LookI 
I draw the sword myself: take it, and hit 
The innocent mansion of my love, my heart; 

Fear not; *tis empty of all things but, grief; 

Thy master is not there, who was irjdeed 
The riches of it. . . . 

These are the subtler strokes. But the si amplest actualities arc 
given a place. They talk of the tired horses, of the doublet, hat and 
hose she is to wear; and the talk is matched with action. The lan- 
guage is ordinary, and the brief sentences would often disintegrate 
the verse if the rhythm were not kept regular. But this triple com- 
bination, of simple speech, short sentence and regular rhythm, 
gives an effect of familiar strength. Imogen is speaking: 

Thou toldst me, when we came from horse, the place 
Was near at hand: ne’er long’d my mother so 
To see me first, as 1 have now. Pisanio! man! 

Where is Posthumus? What is in thy mind 

That makes thee stare thus? Wherefore breaks that sigh 

From the inward of thee? One but painted thus 

Would be interpreted a thing perplexed 

Beyond self-explication: put thyself 

Into a ’haviour of less fear, ere wildness 

Vanquish my staidcr senses. What’s the matter? . . . 

Two lines that can be strictly scanned; the third has “Pisanio! 
man!” for its two last beats, each word being one; five more 
regular lines, only the sense and the sentences breaking their 
regularity; two lines with feminine endings to case the rhythm 
and a long sentence running through them to give them, for the 
finish, continuity and strength. 

The technique of the scene’s writing can so be analyzed through 
^cch after speech. But the art of it is not calculated; it shows us 
a Shakespeare so at one with his medium that he manipulates it 
as easily, as instinctively as he expects his actors, in their turn, to 
move and speak. Too easily, if anything; tension will slacken, 
ideas tangle, and with emotional pressure lacking, the vcr.se will 
hang loose. But it is still a very far cry from this easy freedom that 
has succeeded the decorative contrivings of the earlier plays, the 
ordered march of the rhetoric of the Histories, and Ae tragic pas* 
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sion in which he fired verse as in a furnace— It is still a far cry 
from this to the flaccidities of a Massinger or Shirley, or of Fletcher 
at his worst. Dryden, in the end, had good reason to bring some 
discipline to bear. Whatever Shakcspcarc*s metrical willfulness, his 
verse will be pregnant with drama; and in this, this only, will be 
found the significance of its vagaries. Verse was his supreme 
dramatic resource. We may well expect to find it, in its full 
development of craftsmanship, alive with purpose, a very inven- 
tory for the acting of the play; and to find it so in this play more 
than another, for romantic substance is malleable into many 
delicate effects. 

Its dictation can be minute. Can anyone miss the indrawn gasp- 
ing sob with which 

To break it with a fearful dream of him, 

And cry myself awake? That’s false to *s bed, is it? 

finishes? Or not hear how the expanding vowels and doubled 
consonants conspire to give Pisanio’s long-bottled up 

Hence, vile instrument! 

Thou shalt not damn my hand. 

just the explosiveness it should have? Or not find the Imogen 
that, once disillusioned about Posthumus, has little faith left for 
anyone or anything, that will suspect Pisanio of murdering him 
and poisoning her, in the quick exchange of 

Imogen. But speak. 

PiSANio. Then, madam, 

I thought you would not back again. 

Imogen. Most like. 

Bringing me here to kill me! 

and in that contemptuous, bitter, lachimo-poisoned 
Some Roman courtezan! 

The play abounds in such matter for her. In the first scene her 
attitude to her father (and her private opinion of his weakly 
tyrant’s temper), the quality of her love for her husband, the dead 
blow that his banishment is to her, the uncompromising dignity 
with which she suffers it, arc all summed up for us in five lines. 

Imogen. I beseech you, sir, 

Harm not yourself with your vexation: 
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I am senseless of your wrath; a touch more rare 
Subdues all pangs^ all fears. 

Cymbeline. Past grace? obedience? 

Imogen. Past hope and in despair; that way, past grace. 

And when, twenty lines later, news comes as she stands there 
with the Queen, of Cloten’s flourishing attache on the departing 
Posthumus: \ 

Your son’s my father’s friend; he takes \iis part. 

To draw upon an exile! O, brave sir! 

I would they were in Afric both together, 

Myself by with a needle, that I might prick 
The goer-back. Why came you from your master? 


That is another view of her: the scornful girl, flashing artless in- 
dignation at her stepmother. Note the daintily vixenish “Afric 
. . • needle . . . prick,” with slick syllables joining them; then the 
sudden imperious turn upon Pisanio. Tune, time, attitude, move- 
ment, what amount of stage direction could make them plainer? 

Effect after effect will be found lodged in the simple cadence of 
the verse. Take these few more lines from Cymbeline’s rating of 
his daughter. 


Imogen. 

Cymbeline. 


Imogen. 

Cymbeline. 

Imogen. 


That mightst have had the sole son of my 
queen! 

O blessed, that I might not! I chose an eagle, 
And did avoid a puttock. 

Thou took’st a beggar; wouldst have made my 
throne 

A scat for baseness. 

No, I rather added 

A lustre to it. 

O, thou vile one! 

Sir. ... 


Shrill puerile scolding in the monosyllables of the first line; the 
blend in Imogen of pugnacity and respect shown by one over- 
&)wing line, the next truncated; Cymbeline’s anger dien gather- 
ing and deepening in weightier words, the last three regular lines 
giving strength, the shortening sentences adding violence to the 
quarrcl—till, after the full sn^ of that "Sir!", Imogen resolves it 
into a calmer, but sdll very positive 
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It is your fault that I have loved Posthumus; 

You bred him as my playfellow* . . . 

Half the effect of Cloten’s first scene lies in the peculiar pattern 
given to the action of it by the Second Lord’s strange succession of 
asides. Cloten is crossing the stage, returning to his apartments 
from the frustrated duel, the First Lord fawning on him. The 
Second Lord follows, five paces or so behind, commenting on the 
conversation he can just overhear. There will be a very slight mid- 
way pause; then the walk continues. Within reach of the door 
Cloten turns and sees the Second Lord for the first time, catches 
him, probably, in the midst of his final mocking aside, suspects 
nothing though— for who would dare to laugh at him? Then 
follows 

CioTEN. You’ll go with us? 

Fnunr Lobs. I’ll attend your lordship. 

Cloten. Nay, come, let’s go together. 

Second Lobd. Well, my lord. 

and the three depart; the Second Lord constrained to congee too. 
A scene of no great imporunce; it serves to introduce Cloten, and 
to fill up the “half-hour” needed for Posthumus’ embarking. But 
its odd perambulation gives it comic distinction; the passing across 
the stage hints at the passing of time; the slipping-in of the asides 
keeps it moving and denies it solid empha is. 

There is, naturally, less flexibility in the writing of the prose 
scenes. lachimo’s provoking of the wager is remarkable rather for 
the way in which the close-knit, unrelaxing sentences are made 
to suggest a certain intellectual power in the man. Posthumus is 
no fool; he can to a point play up to him. But early in the scene, 
and in the midst of the prose, has come his heartfelt tribute to his 
Itnpgen: 

She holds her virtue still and I my mind. 

~-and, of itself, the sudden melody of the single line of verse pro- 
claims the honest romantic fellow, tempting prey to a sensualist 
cynic. We seem to see lachimo stalking him in the stealthy prose 
line that follows pat; 

You must not so far prefer her ’fore ours of Italy. 

In the verse scenes, on the other hand, a sudden Une of free 
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rhythm may be used to case the strain of a situation; as when 
Imogen accepts lachimo’s apology for his experimental libeling of 
Posthumus with a 

Airs well, sir: take my power i' the court for yours. 

The limpid flow of the line docs, indeed, fai^ more than this; it 
speaks — its sense apart — of the nobly innoccnt\naturc, ready to be 
twice deceived. We hear the selfsame tune w^n Arviragus wel- 
comes her to the cave: 

The night to the owl and mom to the lark less welcome. 

In the very tunc there is generous frank affection, flowing from a 
nature like her own. 

The free rhythm of long, simply worded lines makes its best 
effect in the pastoral scenes. It fits with pathos and gentle humor, 
not with wit; wit asks for the discipline of stricter scanning or of 
prose. When Imogen, disguised as Fidcle, has been discovered in 
the cave: 

Good masters, harm me not. 

Before I entered here I called; and thought 

To have begged or bought what I have took; good troth, 

I have stolen nought; nor would not, though 1 had found 
Gold strewed i* the floor. Here’s money for my meat: 

I would have left it on the board so soon 
As I had made my meal, and parted, 

With prayers for the provider. 

the form and color of the lines redouble their meaning; the timid 
half-line for a beginning, the appeal of the long, evenly stressed, 
all but monosyllabled sentence, the apologetic hiatus that ends the 
last line but one — it is all^ painting in sound of helpless indomi- 
table Imogen.^* 

More regular verse, thriftily worded, simply phrased, and of a 
fine virile swing, is to be found when it is wanted; as it is for 
Imogen’s flashing response to lachimo’s first crude attempt upon 
her. 

What ho, Pisanio! 

The king my father shall be made acquainted 
Of thy assault: if he shall think it fit 

Early editors merely surmised a word mtsstng from the penultimate line* 
filled in die gap with a **thcnce” or “hence.** A banal solution. 
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A saucy stranger in his court to mart 
As in a Romish stew, and to expound 
His beastly mind to us, he hath a court 
He little cares for, and a daughter who 
He not respects at all. 

And it is instructive to compare Imogen's outbreaking horror and 
grief, when she wakes to find the headless body beside her, with 
Julict^s when the Nurse brings her, as she thinks, the news of 
Romeo’s death. Between that 

I am not I, if there be such an ‘I,’ 

Of those eyes shut that make thee answer ‘I* . . . . 


and 


Damn'd Pisanio 

Hath with his forged letters — damn’d Pisanio — 

From this most bravest vessel of the world 
Struck the main-topl O Posthumus! alas, 

Where is thy head? where’s that? Ah me, where's that? 
Pisanio might have kill’d thee at the heart, 

And left this head on. How should this be? Pisanio! 
'Tis he and Clotcn: malice and lucre in them 
Have laid this woe here, O, 'tis pregnant, pregnant! 
The drug he gave me, which he said was precious 
And cordial to me, have I not found it 
Murderous to the senses? . . . 


what a gulf! From purely verbal effect, a dervish-whirling feat of 
elocution, we have passed to a subtly elaborate use of parenthesis 
and reiteration, which gives us, as nearly naturally as need be, her 
anguish and the reeling agonies of her mind, yet never destroys 
the integrity of the verse nor breaks from the mood of the play. 

There are, as always, those pregnant phrases and passages, in 
which all that is most significant in a character or the turn of an 
event will seem to be packed, or by which a whole scene may 
suddenly be keyed to a strange nobility. 

We have lachimo’s self-portrait reflected from his very painting 
of Posthumus, unfaithful, slavering, 


with lips as common as the stairs 
That mount Ae Capitol. , . 

, . , by-pceping in an eye 
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Base and illustrous as the smoky light 
That’s fed with sdnking tallow. . . 

There is the painting of the candle-lit silence of Imogen’s bed- 
room, of the night and its passing. It ranks among Shakespeare’s 
masterpieces of mere writing; from that | 

The crickets sing, and man’s o’er-labo^d sense 
Repairs itself by rest. ... < 

to the 

Swift, swift, you dragons of the night, thk dawning 
May bare the raven’s eye! 1 lodge in fear; 

’lltough this a heavenly angel, hell is here. 

One, two, threel limel Timcl 

There is the description of the dead Fidele: 

Gxjtnsiuus. How found you him? 

Aevikaous. Stark, as you see: 

Thus smiling, as some By had tickled dumber. 

Not as death’s dart, being laugh’d at; his right 
cheek 

Reposing on a auhion. 

Guidemus. Where? 

AavniAous. O’ the Boor; 

His arms thus leagued: I thought he slept, and 
put 

My clouted brogues from off my h«t, whose 
rudeness 

Answer’d my steps too loud. 

There are a dozen other such luminous passages, and more. 

Finally it is worth noting how full of concrete imagery the verse 
is. This would be so. The mood of the play is not introspective, but 
romantic, concerned with things as they seem, and with emotion 
little purged by thought. The expression of it will rig^dy be 
picturesque.** 

■*TIie aenial test of die play ii oanmally tiwditeiome, but I do not propose to 
diMMS aO dK niaoc dificutdei hoe. They are oomidkatod, and, in lotic caw. so 
fflodk natter for UUiogflqdten that it wo^d not be for nc to veaptre an opinion. 
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The Characters 

In the best of these, and in these (one must qualify it) at their 
best, we find the unfailing Shakespeare. Imogen is ^e life of the 
play; it would be a pedestrian affair without her. Posthxunus, in 
execution as in quality, is only half a hero, a torso of the study of 
a man, but he is justly viewed. lachimo is excellently done. If the 
last part of the story had more use for him, and if he did not 
suffer such a dull wordy declension from his brilliant beginning, 
he might rank as a masterpiece in his kind. Cloten has blood and 
bones, is by no means a mere stage figure of fun. He. is, indeed, an 
uncommon if not unique item in the Shakespearean catalogue, a 
comic character drawn with a savagely serious pen. Nor are 
Guiderius and Arviragus mere romantic fictions, for all their 
provenance from that pasteboard cave. Guiderius, in particular, 
exists in his own right, stands firmly on his feet. He is, in a double 
sense, set against Cloten, true heir against usurper, noble bar- 
barian beside degenerate debauchee. And as the bestial truth be- 
neath the comic mask turns convention into character with the 
one, so it is with Guiderius once he is set in motion; copybook 
maxims will by no means contain him. Caius Lucius, little as we 
sec of him, stands clear cut as a soldier and a gentleman; and as 
an instance of temperance in character made interesting — nothing 
is harder to do. There is vigor enough in Belarius and enough 
stability in Pisanio to beget belief in them while they are on the 
scene. But, apart from their use to the story, they have little life 
in them, and Cymbeline and his Queen have less. 

The Queen is indeed worth some study as a failure. She is given 
fairly {vominent place. She has to dominate husband and son, be 
doublc'&ced to Imogen, cajole Pisanio, she is even allowed a m^ 
nuisculinely impressive address to the Roman envoy. She solilo- 
quizes; no advantage is denied her. But never is she coordinate 
into a human b^g. How account for it? For one thing, her 
wickedness proves trf singularly little effect. Imogen is not taken 
in by her, nor are Pisanio and Cornelius. Pisanio does metaphori- 
cally swadlow the “ptfison-cordial” as Imogen does actually; but 
the episode is so obtdmisly— and very clumsily— contrived for the 
sake the stmsariooal waking beride the headless corpse that it 
can har% reflect much dramatic credit t^Km the poor lady. It 
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It is an amusing, if unequal, contest. On the one side, delicate 
dialectic, ironic humor, the salty cynical mind. On the other. 
Posthumus does his blunt, blundering best, encounters at every 
point; but with only his plain British common sense and simple 
pride in his Imogen for weapons, he has mu^h ado even to keep 
his touchy British temper. | 

lachimo’s tactics are to lead his man on t||> challenge him to 
make good his boast that with “five times so much conversation” 
he’ll “get ground” even of this paragon among ladies and “make 
her go back even to the yielding.” Patently, that will be the better 
position to be in; and we mark him feeling for the steps to it, 
every faculty alert. In this finesse lies the interest of the scene. It 
is Posthumus’ moral sense that he plays upon (better sometimes 
to attack a man at what he thinks his strongest point than at one 
he knows to be weak) ; and how artfully he moves from the dis- 
arming tribute of 

I make my wager rather against your confidence than her repu- 
tation. . . . 

— ^which is a seeming retreat from the cynical 

You may wear her in title yours; but, you know, strange fowl 
light upon neighbouring ponds. . . . 

— through the designedly preposterous 

commend me to the court where your lady is, with no more 
advantage than the opportunity of a second conference, and I 
will bring from thence that honour of hers which you imagine 
to reserved. 

to the provocative, brutal 

If you buy ladies’ fiedi at a million a dram, you cannot preserve 
it fitm uinting. . . . 

Posthumus is duly shocked by this last: 

This is but a custom of your tongue; you bear a graver pur- 
pow, I hope. 

is his comment. Yet somehow or othcr--he would be infinitely at 
a lots to say how — ^within a minute more, for all Philario can do, 
the outrageous wager is laid. What notion he has of what he is 
afto*, poor muddldiead, must lie in 
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My oustress exceeds in goodness the hugeness of your unworthy 
thinking: I dare you to this match: here’s my ring. 

Imogen shall show the world, so she shall, and this contemptible 
foreigner in particular, what an English lady is. 

It is, we may say, if we take a detached view of the business, a 
thing that no man in his senses could ever be brought to do. Better 
not be too sure of that; is there any conceivable folly that some 
man has not at some time committed? But Shakespeare, it must 
be remembered, is not approaching his dramatic problem by that 
way. He has chosen a story; his task is to make the events of it 
look likely. He need not even make them seem so in calm retro- 
spect; the best of audiences will be content to be convinced at the 
time. The facts he must take for granted (if he does, so shall we) ; 
and it is in the characters themselves, in the why and wherefore 
of the things they do, nor in that only, but in the processes by 
which men’s minds, shot with vanity or passion, work and can be 
made to work, oftenest to their own confusion, that we arc to be 
interested. Too fine a study for the theater, it will sometimes prove 
to be; and much preoccupation with it goes with dangerously 
dwindling regard — or capacity! — for the enlivening of plain-as-a- 
pikcstafl issues. But Shakespeare’s art has been consistently devel- 
oped towards this end, the popular borrowed story and his own 
businesslike sense of the stage serving to keep the balance roughly 
true. He had always the soliloquy to turn from a confidential talk 
about the plot into a mirror of a mind’s working; and once the 
whole action of a play and every means he could command were 
bent to i^ow us how the acid of lago’s guile cats into Othello’s 
heart lachimo's is a prettier game, and there is but a scene or so 
in which to play it It can be the more subtly, and must be the 
more cleverly, played for that One might even suspect that Shake- 
speare was attracted by its very difficulties. Put the problem thus: 
here were a himdred and eighty lines (he could not allow himself 
much more) with which to introduce lachimo and let him per- 
suade Ptwthumus to this prqmstorous wager, and persuade us that 
he had persuaded him. The thing asked some doing. But, ab- 
sorbed by that curious combat of disparate minds, we shall admit 
when the scene ends dtat it has been done. 

But what possesses lachimo, we ask, who can turn Posdiumus 
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rotind his finger, to make such a crassly blundering approach to 
Imogen that he comes within an ace of being thrown neck and 
crop from the Court? The answer is an index to the man, and 
shows no more inconsistency in him than goes to make him a 
living character, not, as he might have becn-ras the Queen is— a 
mere joint in the mechanism of the plot, id is an illuminating 
inconsistency. He has a keen eye for a man’s v^aknesses; they are 
food for his cynicism and a sop to his vanity. Bht the ways of such 
honest innocence as Imogen’s are without the mnge of his under- 
standing. For, even if we must acknowledge it, we cannot under- 
stand what we do not believe in. 

At a first sight of her he guesses she will be no good game for 
a seducer. Still, he has his trick of the trunk in reserve, so why not 
try? He makes the classic opening moves; marvels at her beauty, 
cryptically deplores the lucky husband’s gross unworthiness— 
overdoes this somewhat, to her puzzled amusement. 

We must, by the way, make liberal allowance in this scene for 
the exigencies of dramatic time; its effeas, in fact, may be said to 
disregard time altogether. We shall not question lachimo’s rising 
to these deliberate ecstasies within a minute of his arrival (though 
note the touch of the comic in them that discounts any incongruity 
there may seem to be) ; nor will it trouble our sense of likelihood 
that within ten more he should have played out his first game and 
lost it. Mere haste is not meant to be his error. The scene is framed 
to another pattern, as a conspectus of the assault upon Imogen; the 
effect would be poorer strung out in terms of time. But, while the 
verse and its modulations provide color and excitement, the busi- 
ness of the scene and the shifting of the subjects of its talk give 
the checks and suspensions and slackenings that the use of time 
would give. 

lachimo’s next move is to rid himself of the watchful Pisanio, 
who leaves them most unwillingly, not liking the look of the 
stranger at all. Then, alone with her, he stands deliberately mute, 
as oddly so as he was oddly eloquent a moment since, till she 
must break the filence with 

Continues well my lord? His health, beseech you? 

Well, madami 
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he answers, putting a chapter of considerate mystery into the two 
words! She tries again: 

Is he disposed to mirth? I hope he is. 

He sees the opening and swiftly takes it: 

Exceeding pleasant; none a stranger there 
So merry and so gamesome; he is call’d 
The Briton reveller. 

This is not quite what she expects, nor, even in her generous love, 
can be too glad of. 

When he was here, 

He did incline to sadness, and oft-times 
Not knowing why. 

I never saw him sad. . . . 

Deftly now he gets to work, picking at the fabric of her faith with 
a fascinatingly evil skill. Imogen is, after all, not a woman of the 
world. Rome, seen from the shelter of her British Court, is Baby- 
lon. The picture of the Frenchman, mocked at for faithfulness to 
his “Gallian girl at home” by a Posthumus 

who knows 

By history, report, or his own proof, 

What woman is, yea, what she cannot choose 
But must be. . . 

— ^by Posthumus, who thought far otherwise of women here, and 
of her (here is not there, though), a little scars her mind. 

Note that they arc his own convictions wWch lachimo lends to 
Posthumus; thus they sound the more credible as he vents them; 
this is the accepted technique of slander. But though he docs 
excellently for a while, with his obvious wish to he qiutc just to 
Posthumtis, with his flair for that unusual mingling in Imogen 
of humility and pride (two strengths that love and sacrifice have 
turned into a weakness he can play upon), with his pity of her 
that shames and angers her at once (he is bringing her, he mmt 
feel sure, into a very likely mood), the one warped factor in his 
combination — ^ts himself* In sland^ing Posthumus he paints him- 
self to her, all unaware. For who but he is now 

by-peeping in an eye 
Base and fllustious as the smoky light 
That's fed with stinking tallow. • . 
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— ^at Imogen! — oblivious of him yet, her grieved mind far away. It 
is he, who thinks he knows 

What woman is, yea, what she cannot choose 
But must be. . • 

i 

that can mirror himself— to Imogen — ^in the ^gnificance of those 

diseased ventures, \ 

That play with all infirmities for gold, \ 

Which rottenness can lend nature! such boil’d stuff 
As well might poison poison! 

can, when at last she docs turn to him, make confident attempt — 
upon Imogen! — ^with 

Should he make me 

Live like Diana's priest, betwixt cold sheets, 

While he is vaulting variable ramps, 

In your despite, upon your purse? Revenge it. 

I dedicate myself to your sweet pleasure. 

More noble than that runagate to your bed, 

And will contrive fast to your affection 
Still close as sure. . • • 

Let me my service tender on your lips. 

Where indeed is the lachimo, subtle, dexterous, shrewd, that could 
turn Posthumus round his finger? Vanished in this slavering, las- 
civious fool! 

Chastity — ^and married chastity, that larger virtue — is the chief 
theme of the play. Imogen is its exemplar. lachimo and Clotcn, the 
clever fellow and the blockhead, arc alike blind in lust. In the story 
Shakespeare borrowed the villain relics only on his trick, makes 
no attempt at all on the wife’s virtue.** But lachimo’s insensate 
blunder (Clotcn’s bestiality too) is most germane to the play he 
evolves from it. 

He makes, docs lachimo, a most brilliant recovery, nevertheless; 
winning her forgiveness out of hand with his ingenious 

O happy Leonatus! I may say 
The credit that thy lady hath of thee 
Deserves diy trust, and ^y most perfect goodness 
Her assured credit. . . . 

•^rtm is true alto of Westward for Smehi, Oie other ponihle souice. 
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and the rest of the dithyramb. If wc feel that she now is a bit of 
a fool to be taken in by him— well, he is a foreigner, it must be 
remembered, and all foreigners are eccentric; he had shown him- 
self so upon the moment, in those strange extollings of her beauty. 
Besides, to hear Posthumus praised, when no one here dares praise 
him any longer! Even that 

He sits *mongst men like a descended god: 

He hath a kind of honour sets him off, 

More than a mortal seeming. . . . 

will not sound overextravagant to her. lachimo, once he can rein 
in that satyr-demon of his, knows how to win her good opinion. 

His sensuality is dominant again in the soliloquy in her bed- 
chamber. But the night’s lonely silence brings it to an aesthetic 
fineness. Here is lachimo, his stallion vanity quiescent, the artist 
in life. Yet from 

Cytherea, 

How bravely thou becom’st thy bed! fresh lily! 

And whiter than the sheets! , . . 

he must still pass to 

That I might touch! 

But kiss; one kiss! . . . 

and risk his whole enterprise on the chance that she will wake as 
he kisses her: 

Rubies unparagon’d 
How dearly they do’tl . . 

But, his lickerishness appeased, he can refine it again to 
Tis her breatlung that 

Perfumes the chamber thus: the flame o* the taper 
Bows toward her, and would undcr-pcep her lids 
To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 

•• The text, sorely, leaves tu m no doubt that he kisses her. Most editors mW. not 
have this at any price, their sensibtiides being offended by the notion of it, and 
they iiad ingenious teatoas why he should not — ^hc would never risk waking her— 
and still mom tngesuous (mii)interprctarions, since they must then have diem, 
of the manifest **How dearly diey do't** But a kiss b no more likely to wake her 
than b the steding of the bracelet, even if Shakespeare were one to trouble about 
*uch trifles. And our sensifulities are meant to be offended. The sight of the fellow 
tmacking hb own Ispt that have just polluted hers should veritably make ut 
•quirm. 
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Under dicse windows, white and azure-laced 
With blue of heaven’s own tinct. 

— ^which arc arguably the most purely beautiful lines in the play. 

By now we have the figure fully drawn in, and colored too. 
lachimo, then, is the sensual aesthete, the amjoral man. And this 
scene is, among other things, an exercise in the perversion of the 
sense of beauty. As we watch him weaving his evil web around 
her, making his damning inventory, even to fjhc mole upon her 
breast, 

cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
r the bottom of a cowslip. . . 

we should be made to feel him only the wickeder for his seeing 
the while how beautiful in her purity she is. But Shakespeare, we 
may note, does not weaken the character by cant. 

Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here. 

A modern villain would hardly be so simple-minded. 

Back in Rome, with men to encounter, lachimo is his masterful 
self again. A bracelet, after all, is not irrefragable evidence; he will 
need to have his wits well about him. Shakespeare sees that he 
has; the “madding” of the victim into belief in his betrayal is as 
skillfully contrived as was his bringing to the point of the wager 
(and it presents the dramatist with no easier a problem). 

Poschumus, chafed by his exile, wears, while he waits, that posi- 
tively confident front which may so often mask, not a doubt, but 
the fear of one. He greets lachimo with stiffly tolerant good nature, 
even rallies him, rather frostily, upon his failure. Behind that too 
there may be lurking the shadow of the shadow of a doubt, 
lachimo, as before, watches his man, keeps a cryptic countenance, 
lets Posthumus make what he will of 

Your lady 

It one of the fairest that I have looked upon. 

and waits to be questioned. Posthumut cannot question him; that 
would be to admit a doubt. He holds to his raillery: 

Sparkles this stone as it was wont? or is’t not 
Too dull for your good wearing? 

lachimo counters it by assuring him coolly and caKgorically 
that 
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the ring is won. 

Posthumus. The stone’s too hard to come by. 

Iachimo. Not a whit. 

Your lady being so easy. 

PosTOUMUS. Make not, sir 

Your loss your sport: I hope you know that we 
Must not continue friends. 

So far, so good. Here is the quarry lured from behind his humor- 
ous defense, pricked to the beginnings of anger. Then, with a yet 
more categorical 

but I now 

Profess myself the winner of her honour, 

Together with your ring, and not the wronger 
Of her or you, having proceeded but 
By both your wills. 

Iachimo brings him to the direct grim challenge of 

If you can mak’t apparent 
That you have tasted her in bed, my hand 
And ring is yours: if not, the foul opinion 
You had of her pure honour gains or loses 
Your sword or mine, or mastcrlcss leaves both 
To who shall find them. 

—and to make it, we note, Posthumus must needs bring from the 
far back of his consciousness the brutal image of that “tasted her in 
bed.” It will stay staring at him now, and Iachimo knows better 
than to disturb it by a word. For his part, he will avoid all mention 
of Imogen for awhile. Distrust shall be left to work. So he launches 
into his elaborate, choice description of the bedchamber, which the 
exile knows so well, making the lost joy of it yet more vivid to 
him, quickening his senses to render them the more vulnerable, 
smirching the picture with just one lewd parenthesis, one drop of 
irritant poison to the compound; yet for all his hardihood making 
so reticent a case of it that Posihumus, though puzzled, is reas- 
sured, But to feel reassured is to feel that you have needed assur- 
ance. And, having brought him to this state of sensitive, unbal- 
^ced discomfort, he produces the bracelet. 

The bracelet is good evidence, and far better than Iachimo has 
till this moment known, for he did not know Posthumus had 
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given it her. But how quick he is to seize the advantage, and to 
^tter iti 

Posthumus. is it that 

Which I left widi her? 

Iachoso. Sir-— I ^ank her — that. 

She stripped it from her arm; I\8ee her yet; 

Her pretty action did outsell he^ gift 
And yet enrich'd it too. ... \ 

(Posthumus sees her yet; and writhes) 

she gave it me 
And said she prized it once. 

Even so, a bracelet — this bracelet, even! — ranged with things of 
its own kind, inanimate things, put plump down on a table, might 
be matter for reason, for argument. lachimo makes better use of 
it than that. 

I beg but leave to air this jewel; seel 
And now 'tis up again .... 

Held for a horrid moment in the husband’s face, and then re- 
turned so caressingly to his bosom, it seems a living thing. Post- 
humus makes one clutch at reason: 

May be she plucked it off 
To send it me. 

But lachimo is ready for this, has led him, indeed, into the trap 
it. 

She writes so to you, dodi she? 

Whereupon, without more warning, this hero and his brittle faith 
coUapse. 

He is but half a hero; and while tlungs went so smoothly with 
him, while he was Cymbelinc’s favorite, 

most praised, most loved, 

A sami^ to the youngest, to the more matuR 
A glass that feated them . . . 

what change had he to store up rensumt virtues? And exile has 
been hard on him. Still, it is a pretty ignominious colbpse. Soothed 
by Philario, he makes yet one more clutch at common sense. 1 he 
braedet was stden. lachimo has his oath in reserve: 

By Jupiter, 1 had it from her atm. 
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nor is he perjured swearing it; and with this the wretched Post- 
humus is utterly undone. 

Hark you, he swears; by Jupiter, he swears. 

Tis true: — nay, keep the ring — ’tis true: I am sure 

She would not lose it: her attendants are 

All sworn and honourable: — they induced to steal it! 

And by a stranger! 

They, who are nothing to him, may be trusted; she, who is all the 
world, no! An admirable stroke! lachimo has won. He contem- 
plates in quiet detachment this moral fool demoralized. Such a 
short step is it from the boast of “her pure honour” to 

Never talk on’t; 

She hath been coked by him. 

Partly to seal his victory, partly, one supposes, for the simple 
pleasure of seeing the human animal suffer, he goes on: 

If you seek 

For further satisfying, under her breast — 

Worthy the pressing — ^lies a mole, right proud 
Of that most delicate lodging: by my life, 

I kiss’d it, and it gave me present hunger 
To feed again, though full. 

— to discover (interesting phenomenon!) that the victim now asks 
to be tortured: 

No swearing. 

If you will swear you have not done ’t you lie. 

And I will kill thw if diou dost deny 
Thou’st made me cuckold. 

—with which, and a little more raging, he breaks from them in 
impotent fury. The shocked Philario gazes after him: 

Quite besides 

The government of patkneel you have won: 

Let’s follow him and pervert the present wrath 
He hath a^inst hims^. 

With ail my heart! 

The artist in lachimo must be conscious of a fine piece of work 
done; and he feds, £(» the moment, quite good-natured. 

It hasbeen wortb isiiile, perhaps, to subject these three scenes to 
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such close analysis, for this is how their actors must work at them, 
and their artistry ranks high even among Shakespeare’s mature 
achievements the kind. 


CLOTEN 

Cloten (pronounced “Clotten” to rhyme— ^nost appropriately 
— ^with “rotten,” by warrant of the pun “I have sent Cloten’s clot- 
pole down the stream,” which is reinforced by ^veral spellings in 
the Folio) is far from being a merely comic chiuacter. His aspect 
is amusing; without that much mitigation, the truth about him 
(and Shakespeare does not shirk it) would be intolerable in such 
a play — ^in any play! He stands in the character-scheme contrasted 
with lachimo; scoundrels both, the coarse numskull beside the 
clever hedonist, but each, as we saw, the other’s complement in 
lechery — ^with Imogen, but for providence, their victim. He is a 
booby; even so, less booby than brute, and debased brute at that. 

The first we hear of him is as 

a thing 

Too bad for bad repoit. . . 

We see him with one sycophant companion, and another mock 
ing him, all but to his face. It is harsh, unsavored mirth, though; 
and we shall hardly laugh at him, unless as harshly. For to laugh 
at a man is to be at least in the way forgiving him; and Cloten, 
gibbeted for vermin from the start, is turned round and round till 
all the foulness under his folly can he seen, to be sbug^tered like 
vermin at last. Shakespeare was to evolve a little later a more pic- 
turesque and far more pardonable monster. But this civilized 
Caliban! 

He is not pure poltroon. He diallenges Posthumus (pretty con- 
fident, no doubt, that the “gentlonen at hand” will part them) 
and fights the hefty young Guiderius (who is only armed, it 
would seem, with hunting knife and dub**). He has as much 
courage, that’s to say, as will go to make a bully. 

Would there had been some hurt done! 

—but not, of cmirse, to him. He is lit up for us in that line; 

to o«m wwd,- OBlderiiii. ^ . 1 w’ea to 
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shortly by two more. Never was there a more patient man in loss, 
his ironic flatterer tells him. He is 

the most coldest that ever turned up ace. 

Cloten. It would make any man cold to lose. 

First Loan. But not every man patient after the noble 
temper of your lordship. You are most hot and furious when 
you win. 

Clotbn. Winning will put any man into courage. 

It will never enter his thick head that he is being laughed at. 
Cockered and coached by his mother, and thanks to his tailor, he 
makes some sort of figure at Court, woos Imogen, assails her with 
“musics” in the morning, being told this will “penetrate,” orders 
the musicians about, we notice, as if they were dogs. The music 
not penetrating sufficiently, he must bribe her ladies, he thinks; 
his own idea, this. He goes about it with true delicacy; 

There’s gold for you; 

Sell me your good report. 

When she does at last give him a word he manages to start with 

Good morrow, fairest sister: your sweet hand. 

But soon he is hectoring her too. He is not in love with her, need* 
less to say. She is “this foolish Imogen”; when he has got her he 
will “have gold enough,” that is ail. He makes not a little noise 
at the reception of the Roman envoy. Critics have objected that 
Cymbeline would never admit such a blockhead to his counsels. 
Bless their iimocencel At such Courts as Cymbdine’s any loud- 
voiced bully who is in royal favor, given chance to say 

Gmie, there's no more tribute to be paid. . . . 

and damn the conseqwnces, will have his cheering backers. 
What’s Rome to them? But when the fighting comes it will be 
one of them that Posthumus finds 

Still goir^r? This a lordi . . . 

Today how many would have given dieir honoun 
To have saved their carcasses! todt hed to do’t, 

And yet died too. . . . 
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Yet Qoten rises b> a sort of dignity when he bids farewdl to 
Lucius with 

Your hand, my lord. 

Receive it friendly; but from this time forth 
I wear it as your enemy. ' 

Even Cloten, we are tempted to say, can ^w himself at his 
country’s call to be a soldier and a gentleman. | 

One of Shakespeare’s touches of grim mischit;f, this; for he has 
not done with i^m. Imogen ded and in disgrace, the gallant 
gentleman scents the opportunity for another sort of wooing of 
her. He will pursue her, dressed (the story demands it) in the 
very garments Posthumus wore at their leave-taking, those that 
she said she held, the meanest of them — that insult particularly 
ranklesi — ^in more respect than his “noble and natural person’’; 
and 

With that suit upon my back, will I ravish her; first kill him, 
and in her eyes; there shall she see my valour, which will then bca 
torment to her contempt He on the ground . . . and when my 
lust hath dined ... to the Court I’ll knock her back, foot her 
home again .... 

“When my lust hath dined. . .“I Shakespeare can, on occasion, 
lodge a fair amount of meaning within four words, give us the 
marrow of a man in them too. This is Cloten with the comic 
mask liihed, the soldier and gentleman shed, the beast shoviring. A 
Cloten hardly in his right mind, one wotild suppose— even Ais 
right mind. He does, a little later, when he reo^itulates the pro- 
gram, seem to realize that her izthci 

may haply be a little, angry for my so rough usage; but my 
mother, having power of his testiness, shall turn all into my 
commendations. . . . 

A Cloten merely weaving these Alnasckar fancies for his private 
delight* i* By no means. War is beginning; hit fine defiance 
of the Romans and the Court’s applause of it have twoUen his 
vanity yet higher; he and his kind, surely, are to have things their 
own way now; his aj^pethes are wheUnL The Clotens of the 
wwrld, in Shakespeare's age^ m Cjnnbdine’a, or any odier, ask no 
mote than of^portunity. Scarcely a comk characteri 
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POSTHUMUS 

lachimo’s victim we have already studied; is there more to be 
said for Imogen’s husband? It will be hard for any dramatic hero 
to stand up, first to such praise as is lavished upon Posthumus 
before we see him (though when we do he is not given much 
time or chance to disillusion us), next against the discredit of two 
scenes of befoolment, then against banishment from the action for 
something like a dozen scenes more. Nor in his absence are we 
let catch any lustrous reflections of him. Were he coming back. 
Othello-like, to do his murdering for himself, we might thrill to 
him a little. He is a victim both to the story and to the plan of itt 
telling. Even when he reappears there is no weaving him into the 
jnnf r thread of the action. He cannot, as we saw, openly encounter 
any of its prime movers without prejudicing the elaborate revela- 
tions saved up for the last scene. He can only soliloquize, have a 
dumb-show fight withIachimo,a didactic talk with an anonymous 
“Lord" who has nothing to say in return, a bout of wit with a 
gaoler who has much the best of it; worst of all, he becomes the 
unconscious center of that jingling pageant of his deceased rda- 
tives— a most misguided attempt to restore interest in him, for we 
nourish a grudge against him for it. One can detect, nevertheless, 
unworked veins of interest in the man. He is among those who 
live (the benefits of their natural happy egoism apart), rather by 
credulity than faith, and not at all by judgment, whose moral 
balance, then, is easily upset, hard to recover, no solid base being 
there to rest it on. No wisdom in him, nor ever likely to be much; 
but, in its place, some humility of heart. 

And sweetest, fairest. 

As I my poor self did exchange for you 
To your so infinite loss. . . 

That is not spoken to Imogen the princess, but to the woman; he 
knows himself, for all men’s praise of him, coarse clay beside her. 
We like him too for his boyish boastfulness of her perfections — it 
is its very innooeoM that stts the cynic lachimo compassing his 
downfall-~and can find something pitiful in the as boyishly pas- 
sionate dittUufionmast ct 

Could I find out 

The woman’s part in mel For diere’s no motkm 
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That tends to vice in man but I affirm 
It is the woman’s part: be it lying, note it. 

The woman’s; flattering, hers; deceiving, hers; 

Lust and rank thoughts, hers, hers; revenges, hers. 
Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, ffisdain, 

Nice longing, slanders, mutability, | 

All faults that may be named, nay, that 1^ knows. 

Why, hers in part or all, but rather, all; 

For even to vice 1 

They are not constant, but are changing $till 
One vice but of a minute old for one 
Not half SO old as that. . . . 

Whoever has not at some time felt the better for such an outburst 
(no inconvenient plot of a play pending to translate it into action), 
let him laugh at poor Posthumus. 

But there is matter of more interest in his remorse. It over- 
whelms him before ever he has learned that Imogen is guiltless, 
and here is the drift of it: 

You married ones, 

If each of you should take this course, how many 
Must murder wives much better than themselves. 

For wrying but a little! . . . 

Gods! if you 

Should have ta’en vengeance on my faults, I never 
Had lived to put on this; so had you saved 
Hie noble Imogen to repent, and struck 
Me, wretch, more worth your vengeance. 

Neither Othello nor Leontes, those other exemplars o£ the jealous 
husband repentant, reach this point of view. It belongs to the 
humility of heart which, we may like to think, was what Imogen 
found to love in him. And'it is the same humility and generosity 
—for the accepting of forgiveness makes as much call on gener- 
osity as offering it, and more— that takes him back to her with 
no wordy repentance, no closer promise of amendment than his 

Hang there like fruit, my soul, 

'HU the tree diel 

He finds his new faith in her, and in himsell^ in her forgiveness of 
turn. She understands; and so should we. 
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GUIDERIUS AND ARVIRAGUS 

They arc dowered with some o£ the best poetry in the play; but 
there is more to them than this/^ They stand, of course, for prod- 
ucts, the very choicest, of the simple life. What would they have 
come to be at Court; with Imogen for a sister, it is true, but with 
Cloten for a stepbrother besides? As it is, they skip ruddy and 
skin-clad from their cave, exhorted by the good Bclarius: 

Stoop, boys: this gate 

Instructs you how to adore the heavens, and bows you 
To a morning’s holy office: the gates of monarchs 
Arc arch’d so high that giants may jet through 
And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Good morrow to the sun. Hail, thou fair heaven! 

We house i’ the rock, yet use thee not so hardly 
As prouder livers do. 

GuiDEEius. Hail, heaven! 

Arvieaous. Hail, heaven! 

Nor docs he let any other occasion, great or small, pass unim- 
proved. Luckily for their characters (dramatically speaking, at any 
rate) they are at once set in opposition to this sort of thing; it is 
the simplest dramatic recipe for giving a scene life. But it is not 
till Guiderius, in particular, comes into action on his own account 
(this ^ows the authentic dramatist too) that he effectively reveals 
himself. Himself, and another aspect of the simple life at once. 
Cloten, we shall agree, gets no more than his deserts. But when 
Guiderius appears, swinging his head as a gardener might a turnip: 

This Cloten was a fool, an empty purse; 

There was no money in ’t: not Hercules 

Could have knock’d out his brains, for he had none: 

Yet I not doing this, the fool had borne 
My bead as I do his. 

—departing a moment later with 

111 throw \ into the creek 
Behind our rock, and let it to the sea, 

And tell the fistm he’s the queen’s son, Cloten: 

That’s all I reck. 

Burdened with tame few vifuditics betide*— of the worst of which, thouf h, 
^ sffued, Shaketpeam am hardly have been guilty. 
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—here is simplicity with a vengeance, we feel. And young Arvir- 
agus’ only comment is 

Would I had done ’t — 

So the revenge alone pursued me I Polydore, 

I love thee brotherly — but envy muich 
Thou hast robb’d me of this deed. | 

The slaughterhouse side of the business is mitigated as much as 
may be, by more sententious talk from Belarius). by the contrasting 
fancy of the dirge over Fidcle, by the palpable artifice of the whole 
affair. But Shakespeare keeps the values of his picture true. Be- 
side the tailored brute the noble savage is as sharply drawn; and, 
at the salient moment, made no merely flattering figure. There 
is another side to the simple life. 

IMOGEN 

When Shakespeare imagined Imogen (for she is to be counted 
his, if anything in the play can be) he had but lately achieved 
Cleopatra. And whether meant to be or no, they make companion 
pictures of wantonness and chastity; and, of women, are the 
fullest and maturest that he drew. Chastity, faith, fidelity, strike the 
ideal chord in CymbeUne\ and Imogen is their exemplar. 

But a pleasantly human paragoni She has married without 
her father’s consent (a grave matter that in Shakespeare’s time), 
has been a clandestine wife for some while, what is more, under 
Cymbeline’s very nose — which shows, for a start, some ability in 
deception.** Doubtless her stepmother is a tyrant and worse, and 
the prospect of Cloten as a husband would justify much; but her 
father has excuse for his anger. And she does not— before his 
courtiers too! — ^yield hinr very great respect, granted that be 

Furness falls into the (for him) amazing error of supposing that the marriage 
had not been consummated, that it is in the nature of a **troth-p1ighl.** But, apart 
from repeated **hustiands»** diis is to ignore Potdiumut' apectfic 
Me of my lawful pleasure she restrained 
And prayM me oft forbearance; did it with 
A pudency to rosy. . • . 

And as ID the still direttened marriage with Ooten (another dUEosIty he makes) 
^ Second Lord speaks definitely enough of 

that horrid act 
Of the diirorce he Id make, • • 

Edatioiiilup and tkuatimi are made ai^y dear. 
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inspires very little* We find her answering him, indeed, with 
scwtnething uncomfortably near to condescending irony, an in- 
vidious weapon to be wielded by the young against the old. 

I beseech you, Sir, 

Harm not yourself with your vexation: 

I am senseless of your wrath. . . . 

She has retorts, calm and conclusive, for his every splutter; she 
is not, from the parent's point of view, an easy young lady to 
manage. 

It is, of course, her innate truthfulness and, even more, her 
inextinguishable sense of realities which are to blame; couple 
these with as inextinguishable a courage, and we have the first 
flush of the effect she is meant to make upon us. Her first words 
are to tell us that she is not for a moment taken in by her step- 
mother’s ready smiles. She has nothing save her courage with 
which to meet her father’s powerful wrath; but that is enough, 
and somehow, somewhere Posthumus will be restored to her. 
And, princess to the marrow though she be, her 

Would I were 

A neat-herd’s daughter, and my Leonatus 
Our neighbour shepherd’s son! 

is no mere flourish of a phrase. She has not condescended to 
Posthumus. 

he is 

A man worth any woman .... 

she says. What more is there to say? She is princess most in her 
utter unsdf-consciousness. Pisanio is her servant, and she orders 
him about sharply enough.^* But, as she trusts him, why should 
she not show Wm how fathom-deep she is in love? When he 
comes back to tell her of the ship’s sailing: 

^ Klore properly he ii Po«th«mu$’ servant left with her for a faithful watchdog. 
The Queen't repoitcd lefcrcace to him as hers— in particular the 

This hadi been 
Your faithful servant .... 

hat somethiag ol irony in it For he has obviously helped die two of them to 
conceal the mtrrii«e iad hoodwinl; die Gottrt. 
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Thou should'st have made him 
As litdc as a crow, or less, crc left 
To after-eye him. 

Madam, so I did. 

(stolid^ honesty categorical Pisaniol) j 

I would have broke mine eye-strings, crack’d them, but 
To look upon him, till the diminution \ 

Of space had pointed him sharp as my needle : 

Nay, followed him, till he had melted from 

The smallness of a gnat to air; and then 

Have turned mine eye and wept. But, good Pisanio, 

When shall wc hear from him? 

Be assured, Madam, 

With his next vantage. 

(Much solid heartening comfort in Pisaniol And how, by the 
way, Shakespeare docs love that word “air”!) Imogen speaks 
half to herself now; her thoughts aboard the ship. 

I did not uke my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say: ere I could tell him 
How I would think on him, at certain hours, 

Such thoughts or such; or I could make him swear 

The shes of Italy should not betray 

Mine interest and his honour; or have charged him, 

At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 

To encounter me with orisons, for then 
I am in heaven for him; or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. 

And like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 

Shakes all our buds from growing. 

The long-drawn-out sentence, fading to an end, paints the flag* 
ging of her spirit from that intense 

I would have broke my eye-strings, crack’d them. . . • 

to the loneliness of the prospect she hce$. The fresh simplicity 
of it all; Ac little joke about Ac **shes of Italy” (whiA is to come 
back upon her in poisoned carMst, as such jokes will) ; the wifely 
sanctity of Ac 

for then 

I am in heaven for him « * # 
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—such strokes complete the statement of her; gallant, generous, 
royal, innocent, unguarded. To round it in: 

Enter a lady. 

The queen, Madam, 

Desires your highness* company. 

—and the girl-wife stiffens to princess again. 

Would she for one moment tolerate lachimo, credit his excuse 
for his outrage upon her, or accept his apology? There are the 
claims of the borrowed story; and once again Shakespeare— 
artfully, tactfully, and by what he leaves out or suggests far more 
than by what he pu^s in— brings them to tally with the character 
he is creating. 

This queer foreigner comes from Posthumus. That in itself 
will frank him past much eccentricity of behavior. But though 
she makes remorseful amends for her harsh misjudgment of him 
her courtesy turns cool, even to wariness. And it is her pathetically 
pretty fancy to have the plate and jewels near her for a while, 
only because 

My lord hath interest in them. . . . 

—to do even so much for himi — that serves to bring the fatal 
necessary trunk into her bedchamber. 

Her attitude throughout the scene is quietly eloquent of her 
miseries. And when lachimo, spreading his net, baits her with 
a little pity, her quick proud resentment speaks of other pitying 
eyes, which follow her now about the Court, to which she’ll turn 
as proud a front; even as the wistful 

My lord, I fear. 

Has forgot Britain. 

with its unspoken, questioning echo “is forgetting me?” tells 
of happy humilities of love left starving, comfortless, to wear 
down to secret self-distrust. 

We see her braving the worst of her afflictions, her wooing by 
the wretched Cloten; tlte high-metded courage that she showed 
her father is edged here with a sharpo’ scorn— the object of it 
*0 cootena|>tiblel But the strain of the misery is telling on her; that 
final, gratiuUMisly defiant fling at the Queen, for answer to 

Cbtett’i 
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I wUl inform your father. 

Your mother tool 

She’t my good lady, and will conceive, I hope. 

But the worst of me. . . . 

savors of desperation. j 

The godsend, then, of the news that Posthumus has returned, 
is at Milford Haven, expects her therel \ 

O, for a horse with wings! Hear'st thou, Pi^io? 

He is at Milford Haven: read and tell me \ 

How far ’tis thither. If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day? Then, true Pisanio — 

Who long’st like me to see thy lord; who long’st— 

O, let me ’bate — but not like me — yet long’st. 

But in a fainter kind. O, not like me; 

For mine’s beyond beyond: say, and speak thick, — 

Love’s counsellor should iill the bores of hearing. 

To the smothering of the sense — how far it is 
To this same blessed Milford. 

In a moment ail the stored suffering and doubt convert into 
oblivious joy, and she is at the height, again, of her old confident 
vitality. The lines are yet another example of the raising of simple, 
seemingly natural speech to poetic power, and of Shakespeare’s 
maturest craft in this kind.** The whole scene is finely contrived. 
For Imogen clouds have vanished; but the glum, taciturn figure 
of Pisanio to remind us that they are gathering more blackly than 
she can imagine. She appeals to him: 

Prithee, speak; 

How many score of miles may we well ride 
Twixt hour and hour? 

Pnamo. One score 'twixt son and sun, 

Madam, 's enough for you and too much too. 
btoens. Why, one that rode to *s cxecurion, man. 

Could never go so dow. . . . 

At it is to hers, he knows—and we know— 4hat she is going, the 
jdee is a g^mly good one. She enjoys it! 

**Aui mint «f vs— oiiMtteoth ceanuy play g oers can re me mber EHeo Terry 
speakiag and actiag them, and seeming, fm Amt lew mometti, to fill die Lyceu']' 
Thccoe widi dnudng sunbeams, nwte was die fine ariuevement. toe, ef lrvijis'< 
la^imo— widi Its aagOier grace and tatdleemd art. 
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But this is foolery. 

Go, bid my woman feign a sickness, say 

Shell home to her father; and provide me, presently, 

A riding-suit no costlier than would fit 
A franklin’s housewife. 

Reluctantly he’departs to obey her; and off she flies to maV>> 
hersdf ready. This is the last we are to see of the princess, of the 
imperious Imogen. 

The sight of her in the drab riding-suit will speak of changing 
and diminishing fortune; she is adventuring into a strange un- 
privileged world, made the stranger, the more ominous, by 
Pisanio’s silence as the two of them go on their way. At last she 
wins the truth from him; and rather, we note, by pleading than 
command — she is conscious already of her declension. He hands 
her the fatal letter. 

But she is very Imogen in her meeting of the blow. She risked 
all when she loved Posthumus and married him. Her trust has 
brought her to this. It never occurs to her to try to escape the 
reaping of what she has sown. That she is innocent is beside the 
point. When die gave herself she made no reservation that it 
should be for as long as he loved her, or treated her well, or as it 
might suit with her self-respect. So, “When thou sees’t him,” she 
tells Pisanio^ 

A litde witness my diedience. Look I 
I draw the sword myself: take it, and hit 
The innocent mansion of my love, my heart. 

Fear not; ’tis empty of all things but grief; 

Thy master is not there, who was indeed 
The riches of it. . . . 

We have had just a flash, though, of her shrewd, unilluded 
temper; 

lachimo. 

Thou didst accuse him of incontinency; 

Thou then lodk’dst like a villain; now, methinks. 

Thy favour’s good enough. Some jay of Italy, 

Whose modier was her painting, hath betray’d him. 

She knows (die flunks) die fate of such a handsome hero, fincUng 
another Court to flatter him. She fell a victim to him. She is 
wrong; k it the mud of hdiimo’s flinging that has stuck, as mud 
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will; shrewdness, wounded, does thus go astray. We hear the 
transcendent Imogen again in 

And thou. Posthumus, thou that didst set up 
My disobedience ’gainst the king, my father, 

And make me put into contempt the s^ts 
Of princely fellows, shalt hereafter findl 
It is no act of common passage, but 
A strain of rareness: and 1 grieve myselt 
To think, when thou shalt be disedged by her 
That now thou tircst on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang’d by me. . . . 

— ^for in such perception and detachment lies greatness of soul. 
Her grief it is that is stressed; grief that such faith as hers, such 
love as theirs, should be thus brought to ruin. 

All good seeming, 

By thy revolt, O husband, shall be thought 
Put on for villainy. • . . 

It is love and faith itself — ^all that she knew of good in an evil 
world-— which stand betrayed.** 

But while she may grieve nobly, meek mournfuincss is no part 
of her nature, nor has she much patience with Pisanio’s remorse. 

The lamb enueats the butcher; where’s thy knife? 
Thou an too slow to do thy master’s bidding, 

When I desire it too. 

PiSANio. O gracious lady, 

Since I received command to do this business 
I have not slept one wink. 

Imogen. Do ’t, and to bed then. 

He means to spare her and save her, has some hope of the future. 
She hardly believes him (what should she believe in now!) or 
cares to be saved. But her native pride (at least she will never 
return to the father ^e has defied), her courage and the instinctive 
hope that dwells in her youth (Aough she admits none of Post- 
humus, nor indeed any, yet she will act as if she did), all con- 
spire to set her on the path he opens to her. Stoically: 

^ A touch of this nobiUty was left to Posthomus too. He spetkt, hb kner to 
Haaiiso says, **fiot out of weak furmtses, but fram proof as strong at my grief '' 
The word can, of course, be used in the mere aense of injury. But Imogei) ccr- 
ndoty does hoc to use H, and we tiuty reed the deeper meaniog ineo it here «s NeM. 
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this attempt 

I am soldier to, and will abide it with 
A prince’s courage. 

— ^with the old dignity that her drab garmenting cannot disguise; 
with a new quietude. When they part, her answer to his 

may the gods 
Direct you to the best! 

Amen; I thank thee. 

—in the four words (if an actress can speak them) is an Imogen 
white from the fire. 

We shall hardly know her as Fidele; the tiny fragile figure,, 
once so commanding in her Court brocades and lately buck- 
ramed in her riding*gown. Nor is this all the change. Her utter 
helplessness, as she wanders lost in the forest, breeds a new humor 
in her; a sense, half comic, half pathetic, of what is ridiculous 
in her plight, of fellowship with the wretched, in their follies, 
even in their sins, a whelming sense of the pitifulncss of things 
and of poor humanity astray. 

I see a man’s life is a tedious one: 

I have tired myself, and for two nights together 
Have made the ground my bed. . . . 

It needs no more than that and an empty stomach to make 
one very tolerant Even Posthumus* wronging of her rouses no 
bitterness in her now; 

My dear lord! 

Thou art one o* the false ones. . . . 

—only a wistful, still loving, regret. 

The conventional disguise, the sententious tone of the play 
(doubly sententious in these scenes around the cave), arc turned 
to good account for this latter phase of the picturing of Imogen. 
They help her steer the nice course between comedy and tragedy 
that the story demands. As she enters the cave: 

Best draw my sword; and if mine enemy 

But fear the sword like me, hc*ll scarcely look on *t. 

Such a foe, good heavens! 

That evtr-cucfiil Joke at omt blunts the tragic edge of the business. 
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The marvel of her meeting with her brothers is dramatically 
subdued by the matching of such frank artifice as Arviragus’ 

I’ll love him as my brother, 

And such a welcome as I’ld give to l^m 

After long absence — such is yours; ^ost welcomel 

with her 

Would it had been so, biat they 
Had been my father’s sons! ... 

It must be kept subdued, not only for the sake of the elaborate 
finale of revelations, but because a fresh emotional interest here, 
which involved Imogen, would discount the intensity of the 
climactic moment of her waking beside Posthumus’ supposed 
corpse. This itself we find very subtly prepared for; producer 
and actors must carefully note how. 

She is wooed from the worst of her sorrow by such brotherly 
love. Once again — far more efiectivcly here indeed — ^the sense 
of indeterminate time gives atmosphere to the picture. For “two 
nights together” she has made the ground her bed; chat is long 
enough to leave her starving, and there is no more point in the 
exactitude. But we are not to calculate that she reaches the cave 
one afternoon and is found seemingly dead in it the morning 
after. We are simply to see her gratefully happy with these good 
companions, the cruelties of the Court fading to oblivion, while 
she busies herself with homely duties: 

Belajuos. Pray, be not sick. 

For you must be our housewife. 

Imogen. Well or ill, 

I am bound to you. 

Belamus. And shalt be ever. 

(She goes into the cave.) 
This youth, howe'er distressed, appears he hath 
had 

Good ancestors. 

AavnAGUs. How angel-like he sings! 

GtnDEaius. But his neat cookeryl he cut our roots in char- 
acters. 

And sauced our brodu, as Juno had been tick, 

And he her dieter. 
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An idyllic interlude, with its idyllic sequel in the speaking o£ 
the dirge over the dead boy. For if Imogen is to survive to happi- 
ness, Fidele is dead. The three good companions are to meet 
again, but never in this wondrous world— which will fade for 
them (as imaginings of it do for us) into the commonplace; 
even as 


Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


With the dirge and the departure o£ Belarius and the boys their 
idyllic life ends too— they pass to war and its realities. And 
Imogen returns to consciousness to fancy herself upon her lonely 
desperate journey again — 

Yes, sir, to Milford Haven; which is the way?— 

I thank you.— By yond bush? Pray, how far thither? 

’Ods pittikins! can it be six mile yet? — 

I have gone all night. . . . 

—with the friendly comfort of the cave become a dream. Her 
last waking words had been the smiling 

Well or ill, 

I am bound to you. 


and by the conttast the horror of the waking is redoubled. 

But now we have reached this most effective situation, we 
must own it, and the whole business of it, to be, from one point 
of view at least, dramatically inexcusable. It is a fraud on Imo^n; 
and we are accomplices in it. We have watched the pla^right s 
plotting, been amused by his ingenuity. We shall even be a Uttle 
conscious as we watch, in this sophisticated play, of the big 
bravura chance to be given to the actress. But Imogen herseU « 
put, quite needlessly, quite heartlessly, on exhibiuon. How 
we sympathize with such futile suffering? surey it is a 
faulty art that can » make sport of its creatures. 


»*H«mioiie‘. reported desth in A Winter's TeU i. » som^t 
b« wX we ere^t made perty. We d««Jd ««« 
in eny a«. « we knew diet 

BntdiefeMemore^d«noneatttSh»keH*»renewiriu 7 
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All this is true. But tragi-comedy — ^in this phase of its de- 
velopment, at least— is a bastard form of art; better not judge it 
by too strict aesthetic law. Tact can intervene; that reconciling 
grace which sometimes makes stern principle so pleasant to 
forswear. And Shakespeare palliates his trick with great dramatic 
tact; he veils its crudity in beauty (a resource that seldom fails 
him) and even manages to make it serve for some emiching of 
his charaaer. 

The atmosphere of artifice in which the whole play moves — 
in these scenes in the forest it is at its densest — helps soften, as 
we saw, the crudity of the butchered corpse. The long, confused 
waking (dream, to Imogen’s drugged senses, only emerging into 
dream) tempers the crassness of the horror too. Such a touch of 
sheer beauty as 

Good faith, 

I tremble still with fear; but if there be 
Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity 
As a wren’s eye, fear’d gods, a part of it! . . . 

will sweeten it. And from the positive 

A headless man! The garments of Posthumus 1 
I know the shape o’s leg: this is his hand; 

His foot Mercurial. . . . 

we are carried very quickly to the agonized climax and as quickly 
on. There is no shirking. Shakespeare, once committed, will have 
every ounce of his effect. 

O Posthumus I alas, 

Where is thy head? where’s that? Ah me, where’s that? 

Pisanio might have kill’d thee at the heart. 

And left this head on. . . . 

is material for as blood-curdling an exhibition as any actress 
need wish to give. But— here is the master-stroke — even while 
she is thus racked, and beyond endurance, Inu^n’s heart u 
purging of a deeper pain. Tltere is no mnotest reason for hcf , 
lumping to 

this new form ci pity. For how teidom, In ctrlkr pltyi, htire we wr hid » | 
ntkf when he wti in the tretn tod going full twtng, whethier theie could he * j 
more eHecttee wty of doing whti he wtati m do! 
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Pisanio^ 

All curses madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 

And mine to boot, be darted on theel Thou, 

Conspired with that irregulous devil, Cloten, 

Hast here cut off my lord. . . . 

She does not even know of Cloten’s attempt to suborn him. But 
her suffering— and her sex, if we like— is excuse enough for any- 
thing of the sort. And to find that Posthumus, even though she 
finds him dead, was not after all her revilcr and would-be 
murderer, cleanses and exalts her grief. Shakespeare does not 
insist on this. Imogen, for one thing, is not in a very analytical 
or explanatory mood. It is as clear as he needs it to be. He leaves 
it to become effective in the acting: 

That confirms it home: 

TT>is is Pisanio’s deed and Clotcn’s: 01 
Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 

That we the horridcr may seem to those 
Which chance to find us: O, my lord, my lord! 

ic rallies from delirium; the pictorial phrase is a resolution into 
e play’s proper key; and in the simple “O, my lord, my lord!”— 
oken as it can be spoken— we arc to hear, as she faints away, 

;r reconciliation with her dead. 

Nevertheless contrive as he may, it is a pretty damnable prac- 
:al joke; and Shakespeare, the creator of Imogen, must now 
ly the price of Shakespeare the showman s escapade. He docs, 

I whatever else he may yield we shall not find him at this time 
; day finally playing false to character. A happy ending may be 
le play’s due, but Imogen can make no full recovery from what 
as been pure poignant tragedy for her. When the kind hands of 
Oman enemies recover her from her “bloody pillow Ac stands 
mgue^ed at first Lucius has to question and question before 
ac answers his “What art thou?” with 

I am nothing: or if not, 

Nothing to be were better. 

he is tHituMitt god dazed; what wooder! She will follow whither 
he it 

Orwe mt,, of oounet ^ pMfcr* 
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But first, an ’t please the gods, 

I’ll hide my master from the flies, as deep 
As these poor pickaxes can dig. 

The royal Imogen, to whom Posthumus kn^ed with his 

My queen! my mistressl \ 

who could gallantly defy her father and his Queen, and laugh at 
the brute Cloten and his wooing, has traveled far. “Happy ending" 
looks little congruous with the sight of her now. 

So Shakespeare finds. He frees her from the action for four full 
scenes, gives her time, as it were, for recovery; but restored to 
it, restored to husband and father, united to her brothers, her 
path fair before her, she is a wounded woman still. Her ring 
on lachimo’s finger; that only means she may learn how all the 
evil came to pass, the tale cannot bring her dead back to life; she 
listens to its verbiage in numb silence. When it does, when by 
miracle Posthumus stands there before her, the very joy leaves 
her speechless; she can only cling to him and stammer helplessly. 
Just for one moment, when she turns upon Pisanio, she rallies 
to “the tune of Imogen,” and they know her by it. The “happy 
ending” is duly brought about. But Shakespeare gives her little 
more to say; that little quiet and colorless, almost. He could not 
in conscience set her — or set any of them — ^merrymaking. 

Lady Martin, who wrote pleasant reminiscences of Miss Helen 
Faucit’s aj^lauded performances of Shakespeare’s heroines, ends 
the study of Imogen with a sentimental picture of a slow decline 
(the play being over), of her dying—". . . fading out like an 
exhalation of the dawn”— surrounded by the rest of the cast in 
appropriate attitudes of grief and remorse. This is certainly not 
criticism; and one is apt to smile at such "Victorian” stuff, and 
to add "and nonsense” as one puts the book down. But there is 
something to be said for acting a part if you want to discover 
those last few secrets about it that the author knew but did not see 
fit to disclose. And Lady Martin is essentially right here. The 
figure of Imogen is lifelike, of a verity that transcends the play’s 
need; and the blows that Shakespeare had to deal her were 
deatli4)lows. It is something of a simulacrum that survives. But 
there is a trudi to life in this too. 
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No one will rank Cymbeline with the greater plays. It is not 
conceived greatly, it is full of imperfections. But it has merits 
all its own; and one turns to it from Othello, or JGng Lear, or 
Antony and Cleopatra, as one turns from a masterly painting to, 
say, a fine piece of tapestry, from commanding beauty to more 
recondite charm. 




